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THE 


WOMAN-HATER. 


BV 


JOHN FLETCHER. 




WOMAN-HATER. 


Tins comedy, which is one of the earliest among the plays in 
these volumes, was first printed, (and, as appears from tiie sub¬ 
joined title-page, soon after the original representation,) in 1607, 
anonymously.* A second edition was not demanded till 1648, 
when it was attributed to Fletcher alone. * In the ensuing year, 
the same impression was again put forth with a different title, and 
with the addition of Davenant’s prologue, a new epilogue, and a 
list of dramatis personas., In the title-page it was attributed to 
both our poets conjointly. * There can, however, be no doubt 
that the second quarto was right in attributing it to Fletcher 
solely. The original prologue in prose, as well as that furnished 
by Davenant for a revival, speaks decidedly of a single author; 
and that it was considered as Fletcher’s in the latter part of the 
seventeenth century, appears from Langbaine’s positively assert¬ 
ing, that he wrote it alone, unassisted by Beauraon*’. Sew'ard, af¬ 
ter having attributed it to the former in his notes to the play, 
retracted his opinion in his general preface, and considered the 
latter as the real unassisted author. His arguments rest upon 
very weak foundations, and have been already refuted by Mr 
Nichols very fully. ^ Beaumont, at the time of the publication. 


* The Woman-Hater. As it hath been lately acted by the Children of 
Panics. London, printed by II. 11. and are to be sold by John Hodges, 
ill St Paules Church-yard. 1607. 

* The Woman-Hater. As it hath been acted by his Majesties Ser¬ 
vants, with great Applause. Written by John Fletcher, Cent. London, 
printed foi Humphrey Mosefy, &c. 1647. 

The Woman-Hater, or the Hungry Courtier, a Comedy. As it hath 
been acted by his Majesties Servants with grea*- Apphuise. Written by 
Francis Beaumont and John Fletcher. London, printed for Humphrey 
Mosely, &c. 1649. The addition of the second title, * The Hungry Cour¬ 
tier,’ originated probably in the superior popularity of the cliaracter of 
Lazarillo. 

f Sec the Introduction, vol. I. 
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was only twenty-one years of age, and Iia^ probabYynot be¬ 
gun his dramatic partnership witli Fletcher, was ten years 
older, and appears to have written for the stage eleven years be¬ 
fore. ^ 

Since the revival in or about 1649, mentioned above, the play 
has never been represented to the knowledge of tlie editor. 

Ben Jonson was at the height of his popularity at the time this 
play was written, and Fletcher, in this, as well as in some other dra¬ 
mas produced soon after in conjunction with iJeaumont, evidently 
followed that great poet's fo<jtsteps, which he abandoned almost 
entirely in his hiter productions. The present comedy must there- 
Ibrc be judged by the same rules as Every Man in his Humour, 
FiVery Man out of his Humour, Volpoiic, and others of Jons(»n’s 
comedie.s. Nor need the Woman-Hater shun the comparison. 
Though it may perhaps not contain equal poignancy of satire, 
nor an equal multitude of passions personiheil, nor be adorned 
with any liappy translations from the classic al writers, the im- 
mour is so exquisite, and the extreme drollery of I.a/arillo’s 
character so well supported, that in general it may fairly chal¬ 
lenge a place immediately below the best, and far above tlie sc- 
condar}’ of Jonson’s comedies. It may be urged, that the cha¬ 
racters of Lazarillo and Gondariuo are beyond nature ; that 
Oriana is too bold-faced to deserve the commendations she re¬ 
ceives from the Duke at the conclusion, and tliaf the tricks played 
upon the Mercer are too gross to have deceived the dullest ca¬ 
pacity; but these are all faults (if they must he called so) pecu¬ 
liar to the school which Fletcher followed at the time, and not of 
more w^eight than those which can be produced against the' best 
of old Ben’s comedies. But as we have strong reason to believa, 
that the real humours of the times were often extravagant to ab¬ 
surdity, and as we know that women were more free in their 
manner than they are now, it is very unfair to try them by the 
standard of our own times. Taking the subject in this very ob¬ 
vious and just light, we can never bestow too much admiration 
upon the works of Ben Jonson ; and the present comedy, as well 
as some others in the.se volumes, of the same school, demand our 
applause in a degree not far inferior. The scenes in which Laza- 
riilo appears, whose passion for the umbraua’s head is delineated 
with infinite humour, are certainly the most attractive in the play; 
but those in which the Woman-hater, Gondarino, is teased and 
fretted by the objects of his detestation, are also replete with very 
natural humour, and sometimes with satire of a much higher qua¬ 
lity. '^Tlie mock-dignity of Lucio too, and particularly his conver¬ 
sation with the Gentleman in the fifth act, are not unworthy of 
Jonson himself. The latter is known to have copied the hu¬ 
mours affected by some of his contemporaries, and it is not un- 

# 

^ See the Introduction, vol. 1. 
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likely that Fletcher in this comedy also ridiculed the affectations 
of real characters. 

With respect to the comic plot of Lazarillo, I beg leave to quote 
the following note from the Athenaeum, for 1807, where it is sub¬ 
joined to some elegant translations from the Grecian Drama:— 
“ I believe that none of Beaumont and Fletcher’s commentators 
have discovered the original story of their s m^ll-fea &t; I found it 
the other day by cliance, with almost all theniircumstances in the 
play, while turning over the pages of Bayle’s Dictionary, where 
it is related A-om the Book of Paulus Jovius * on Roman Fishes.’ 
The ‘ umbrana’s head,’ it appears, was sent as a present by the 
principal magistrates at Rome to Cardinal Riario; and Tamisio 
was the real name of the parasite who discovered and hunted it. 
By Riario it was sent with his compliments to Cardinal Sanseve- 
riiio, who transferred it to Augustin Chigi, the banker, from whom 
it passed to his mistress, a famous courtezan, well known by the 
name of Imperia. At her house it was that Tamisio at last came 
up with it, and stopped it; and there (as Jovius ipdignantly con¬ 
cludes,) i(fem^ el togatus, et sencx^ cunl scorto admirante novi ho~ 
minisy adventum, nullo jiudore discuhuit. The umbrana, (like the 
sturgeon, which our law makes a royal fish,) was appropriated, on 
account of its great excellence and rarity, to the table of the ma¬ 
gistrates.” 

The play, like many of Jonson’s and Shakspeare’s, is written 
in a mixture of prose and verse. Seward (who seems to have 
been very justly delighted with the humour displayed in it,^) 
contended that the whole was verse, and set about his metrical 
arrangement with most singular diligence. His contractions are 
often unpronounceable,^ and. his'silent omissions and additions 
are still more reprehensible. The editors^ of 1778 rejected the 
greater part of these, but still arranged the whole into verse; of 
course the lines they exhibit are such as might be formed put of 
any prose-author. A few regular verses now and then occur, but 
such might be picked out of any prose-comedy. As good prose 
is certainly better, and not less humorous than lame and hob¬ 
bling verse, where iambics, dactyls, spondees, and anapests, are 
mingled in the most indescribable confusion, the editor has con¬ 
tented himself with the arrangement in the old copies, except 
where a regular arrangement could be produced without vio¬ 
lence. 

* 

® See his notes, pasSi/w. 

^ Take the following specimens :-»Ma’ intreat him, labour ’nd, t’ my, 
t’ suffer, t’ b’a, 1/ honest, of 'r, t’ try, b’ that, b’ in, love ’nd valour’re not 
free, F view, f’r your enemies, f’r your legs, as y* pretended, 




PROLOGUE. 


(jentlemen, inductions* arc out of date, and a Prologue in 
verse is as stale as a black velvet cloak and a bay garland ; there¬ 
fore you shall'have it plain prose, thus : If there be any amongst 
you that come to hear lascivious scenes, let them depart; for I 
do pronounce this, to the utter discomfort of all two-penny gal¬ 
lery-men,* you shall have no bawdry in it: Or if there be any 
lurking amongst you in corners, with table-books, ^ who have 

* Inductions.] Such as precede Cyntliia’s Revels, Bartholomew-Fair, 
The Taming of tlie Shrew, and n)any other plays of that penod. By the 
former of these we learn, that it was usual for the speaker of a prologue, 
in those times, to be habited in a d/ac/c cloak : It is possible the custom 
of dressing in black, which continued to be the fashion for prologue- 
speakers until very lately, was tlerived from bcncc.—Reed, 

The black cloak which the prologue wore is alluded to in several old 
plays. See the prologue to the Coronation, and that prefixed to Hcy- 
wood's Four Prentices ofLondon, spoken by “ three in black cloaks.” 

^ Two-penny gallcri/~nitn.] At the Ball and Fortune play-houses, as 
well as at some others calculated for the iiien'djan of the lower ranks, 
there was accommodation in the gallery for the trifling price of two¬ 
pence. The same price is mentioned in Sharpham’s FIcire,—“ 'fhey 
(like your common players) will let men come in for tno-pe/irf a-piecc.” 
But from the follow’ing lines in Hall’s Satires, (Book I. Sat. III.) there 
seem to have been still lower prices : 

“ Now when they part and leave the naked stage, 

Gins the hare hearer, in a guilty rage. 

To curse and ban, and blame Ins likerous eye, 

That thus hath lavished his late halj-penrn/. 

Sliame that the muses should be bougiit and sold 
For every peasant’s brass on each scaffold.” 

^ Table-Books.] That is, memorandum-books, generally made of slate, 
(sec vol. VI. p. 95.) with which gallants were provided for the purpose 
of putting down remarkable words and sentences, which they could af- 
lerwaid pass for their own in private company. So in the prologue to 
flannibal and Scipio, by Nabbes: 

-“ Nor shall he be in plush, 

Tliat from the poet's labours in the pit. 

Informs himself^ for the exercise of Iiis wit 
At taverns, gather notes.*’——— 

Other allusions to these table-books occur in Webster’s Induction to 
Marston’s Malecontcnt, and in Jonson’s Every Man ijj his Humour. 
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some hope to find fit matter to feed liis—-malice on, let them 
clasp them up, and slink away, or stay and be converted., For 
he that made this play means to please auditors so, as he may be 
an auditor himself hereafter, and not purchase them with the dear 
loss of hts ears. I dare not call it comedy or tragedy; *tls per¬ 
fectly neither: A play it is, which was meant to make you laugh ; 
how it will please you, is not written in my part: For though you 
should like it to-day, perhaps yourselves know not how you should 
digest it to-morrow. Some things in it you may mpet with, which 
are out of the common road : A duke tnere is, and the scene lies 
in Italy, as those two things lightly we never miss. But you shall 
not find in it the ordinary and over-worn trade of jesting at lords, 
and courtiers, and citizens, without taxation of any particular or 
new vice by them found out, but at the persons of them: Such, 
he, that made this, thinks vile, and for his own part vows, That 
he did never think, but that a lord, lord-born, might be a wise 
man, and a courtier an honest man.^ 


^ From this prologue, as well as a thousand other passages in our au¬ 
thors, it is very evident that their plays were, in the age they lived, re¬ 
markable for the decency and delicacy of their language; though several 
of their expressions are become now very gross, and are apt to give of¬ 
fence to motlest ears, but they ought to be judged by the fashion of the 
pge they lived in, not by that which now reigns.— Smard. 



PROLOGUE, 

AT THE REVIVAL.® 


Ladies, take’t as a secret in your ear, 

Instead of hoipage, and kind welcome here, 

I heartily could wish you all were gone; 

For if you stay, *good faith, we are undone. 

Alas! you now expect the usual ways 
Of our address, which is your sex’s praise: 

But we to-night, unluckily, must speak 

Such things will make your lovers^ heart-strings break, 

Be-lie your virtues, and your beauties stain, 

With words, contrived long since, in your disdain. 

’Tis strange you stir not yet; not all this while 
Lift up your fans to hide a scornful smile; 

Whisper, or jog your lords to steal away. 

So leave us to act, unto ourselves, our play: 

Then sure, there may be hope, you can subdue 
Your patience to endure an act or two; 

Nay more, when you are told our poet’s rage 
Pursues but one example, which that age 
Wherein he lived produced; and we rely 
Not on the truth, but the variety. 

His Muse believed not what she then did write; 

Her wings were wont to make a nobler flight, 

Soar’d high, and to the stars your sex did raise; 

For which, full twenty years he wore the bays. 

’Twas he reduced Evadne from her scorn. 

And taught the sad Aspatia how to mourn; 

Gave Arethusa’s love a glad relief; 

And made Panthea elegant in griefl 
If those great trophies of his noble muse 
Cannot one humour ’gainst your sex excuse. 

Which we present to-night, you’ll find a way 
How to make good the libel in our play: 

So you are cruel to yourselves; whilst he 
f Safe in the fame of his integrity) 

Will be a prophet, not a poet thought. 

And this tine web last long, though loosely wrought. 


’ This prologue was written by Sir William Davenant, and occurs in 
the quarto of J649. The account in the fiiographia Dramatica, that it 
was written after the Restoration, is therefore erroneous. 



DRAMATIS persona:. 

Duke of Milan, in love xvith Oriana, 

Count Valore. 

Gondarino, the Woman-Hater, 

Arrigo, a courtier. 

Lucio, a weak formal statesman. 

Lazarillo, a voluptuous smell fast. 

Boy, Lazarillo*s servant. 

Mercer, a dupe^ and an affected admirer of learning 
Pandar. 

Two Intelligencers. 

Secretary to Lucio. 

Gentleman. 

Servants, &c. 

Page. 

The Mercer’s Prentice. 


Oriana, sister to Valore. 
Julia, > 

ma/%4a 


Julia, ) courtezans^ 
Eraneissina, j 

A deaf Gentlewoman. 

Ladies. 

Maid. 


eSCEiSTJB,—Milan. 



THE 


WOMAN-HATER. 


ACT I. SCENE I. 

NighU A Street. 


Enter Duke^ Arrigo, and Lucio. 

Duke. *Tis now the sweetest time for sleep j the 
night is 

Scarce spent: Arrigo, what’s o’clock ? 

Jrr. Past four. 

Duke. Is it so much, and yet the morn not up ? 
See yonder, where the shame*faccd maiden comes: 
Into our sight how gently doth she slide, 

Hiding her chaste cheeks, like a modest bride, 
With a red veil of blushes; as is she,* 

Even such all modest virtuous women be! 


’ As if she.'] This nonsensical lection is in all editions but the 
first quarto.—Ed, 17Tb. 
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THE WOMAN-HATER. [Act I. 

Why thinks your lordship I am up so soon ? 

Liicio, About some weighty state-plot. 

Dulce, And what tliinks 
Your knighthood of it ? 

1 do think, to cure 

Some strange corruptions in the commonwealth. 
Duke, You are well conceited of yourselves, to 
think 

I cliiise you out to bear me company 
In such affairs and business of state! 
l5ut am not I a pattern for all princes, 

That break my soft sleep for my subjects’ good ^ 
Am I not careful ? very provident ? 

Lucio. Your grace is careful. 

Arr. Very pi’ovident. 

Duke, Nay, knew you how my * serious working 
plots 

Concern the whole estates of all my subjects, 

Ay, and their lives; then,Cucio,thou wouldst swear, 
I were a loving prince. 

Lucio. I think your grace 
Intends to walk tlie public streets disguised. 

To see the streets’ disorders. 

Duke, ’Tis not so. 

yim You secretly will cross some other states. 
That do conspire against you. 

Duke, Weightier far: 

You are my friends, and you shall have the cause ; 

I break my sleeps thus soon to see a wench. 


’ ?Jy serious working I never think it right to discard 

good sense, because another reading appears preferable, but a 
compound word, secret-'voorkingf occurred at first sight, and was 
rejected as unnecessary, till, reading three lines below Arrigo’s 
answer, 

You secretly taill cross some other state, 

which seems to imply something of secrecy being mentioned be- 
ibre, the conjecture seemed much more probable.— Sexmrd. • 
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Lticio, You are wond*rous careful for your sub¬ 
jects* good! 

Arr. You are a very loving prince indeed! 

Duke. This care I take for them, when their dull 
eyes 

Are closed with heavy slumbers. 

Arr. Tlien you rise 
To see your trenches. 

Lucio. What Milan beauty hath tlie power 
To charm her sovereign’s eyes,^ and break hifj 
sleeps ? 

Duke. Sister to count Valore I she is a maid 
Would make a prince forget his throne and state. 
And lowly kneel to her : The general fate 
Of all mortality, is hers to give ; 

As she disposeth, so we die and live. 

Lucio. My lord, the day grows clear j the court 
will rise. 

Duke. We stay too long.—Is the umbrana’s 
head,^ 

As we commanded, sent to the sad Gondarino, 
Our general ? 

3 Her sovereign eyes.^ So all the old copies but the first quarto. 

^ The umbrana.] In another pfissage this fish is called an um- 
hrane ; and is probably the same which Cotgrave describes in the 
following manner, under the name of an umbrine : “ A great-eyed, 
round-tongued, small-toothed, and holesome sea-fish, which hath 
certaine barres over crosse lier backe, and growing often to the 
bignesse of a muigrct is sometimes taken for it.’* Florio, in bis 
** Worlde of Words,” folio, 15518, voce umbrine^ calls it “ a kindc 
of fisb, which some take to be the balybut and Cotgrave, who, 
as before, says it is sometimes taken for a maigre, gives the fol¬ 
lowing account of the latter: “ A great and skalie fish, having a 
wattle on his chinne, two holes on the top of his beake neere bis 
eyes; and two stones within bis head of some vertue (as is sup¬ 
posed) against the cbolicke: The French do tearme him thus, 
not because he is loane, but, because by the whitene.sse of hi.s 
flesh, he seems so; howsoever, and howsoever he be dressed, he 
is reasonable good meat.”— Reed. 

Sfee the ii'.trodiu’tion to this pltty. p. 5. 
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j^rr. 'Tis sent. 

Duke. But stay! where shines 
That light ? 

Arr. ’Tis in the chamber of Lazarillo. 

Duke. Lazarillo ? what is he ? 

Arr. A courtier, my lord 5 and one that I won¬ 
der your grace knows not, for he hath followed 
your court, and your last predecessoi"’s, from place 
to place, any time this seven year, as faithfully as 
your spits and your dripping-pans have done, and 
almost as greasily^ 

Duke. Oh, we know him : As we have heard, he 
keeps 

A calendar of all the famous dishes 
Of meat, that have been in the court, ever since 
Our great-grandfather’s time ; and when he can 
thrust 

In at no table, he makes his meat of that. 

Lucio. The very same, my lord. 

Duke. A courtier call’st thou him ? 

Believe me, Lucio, there be many such 
About our court, respected, as they think. 

Even by ourself. With thee I will be plain ; 

We princes do use to prefer many for nothing, and 
to take particular and free knowledge, almost in 
the nature of acquaintance, of many whom We do 
use only for our pleasures; and do give largely to 
numbers, more out of policy to be thought liberal, 
and by that means to make the people strive to de¬ 
serve our love, than to reward any particular desert 
of theirs to whom we give j and do suffer ourselves 
to hear flatterers, more for recreation than for love 
of it, though we seldom hate it: 

And yet we know all these ; and when we please. 
Can touch the wheel, and turn their names about. 

Lucio. I wonder they that know their states so 
well, 



Scene II.] THE WOMAN-HATER. 




Should fancy such base slaves. 

Duke. Thou wonder’st, Lucio ? , 

Dost not thou think if thou wert Duke of Milan, 
Tiiou shouldst be flatter’d ? 

Lucio. I know, ihy lord, I would not. 

Duke. Why, so I thought till I was a duke ; 1 
thought I should have left me no more flatterers 
than there arc now plain-dealers; and yet, for all 
this my resolution, I am most palpably flatter’d: 
The poor man may loath covetousness and flattery, 
but fortune will alter the mind when the wind turns; 
there may be well a little conflict, but it will drive 
the billows before it. Arrigo, it grows late ; 

For see, fair Tethys hath undone the bars 
To Phenbus’ team ; and his unrivall’d light 
Hath chased the morning’s modest blush away: 
Now must we to our love.—Bright Paphian queen. 
Thou Cytherean goddess, that delights 
In stirring glances, and art still thyself 
More toying than thy team of sparrows be; 

Thou laughing Erccina, oh, inspire 

Her heart with love, or lessen my desire! [Exeunt. 


SCENE 11. 


Lazarillo’s I.odging. 


Enter Lazarillo and Boi/. 

Jmz. Go, run, search, piy in every nook and 
angle of'the kitchens, larders, and pasteries ; know 
what meat’s boiled, baked, roast, stewed, fried, or 
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soused, at this dinner, to be seived directly, or in¬ 
directly, to every several table in the court; be¬ 
gone ! 

Boy, I run; but not so fast as your mouth M^ill 
do upon the stroke of eleven.* [^E^riL 

Laz. What an excellent thing did God bestow 
upon man, when he did give him a good stomach! 
What unbounded graces there are poured upon them 
that have the continual command of the very best 
of these blessings! *Tis an excellent thing to be a 
prince 5 he is*served with such admirable variety 
of fare, such innumerable choice of delicates ; his 
tables are full fraught with most nourishing food, 
and his cupboards heavy laden with rich wines; 
his court is still fill’d with most pleasing varieties : 
in the summer his palace is full of green-geese, and 
in winter it swarmeth woodcocks. Oh, thou god¬ 
dess of Plenty! 

Fill me this day with some rare delicates. 

And I will every year most constantly. 

As this day, celebrate a sumptuous feast 

(If thou wilt send me victuals) in thine honour! 

And to it shall be bidden, for thy sake. 

Even all the valiant stomachs in the court; 

All short-cloak’d knights, and all cross-gartcr’d 
gentlemen; 

All pump and pantofle, foot-cloth riders; 

With all the swarming generation 
Of long stocks, short pain’d hose, and huge stuff’d 
doublets 

* Upon the siroJee eleven.] The usual dinner hour at tlie 
. time. See the Knight of the Burning Pestle, passim, 

^ All short-cioak’d knights^ and all cross-gartered ; 

All pump and pantofle, foot-cloth riders ; 

With all the smirming generation 

0/long stocks, short pain’d hose, and huge stuff’d doublets. I 
We have here the description of a gallantly-attired courtier of th** 
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All these shall eat, and, which is more than yet . 
Hath e’er been seen, they shall be satisfied!— 

1 wonder my ambassador returns not. 

Enter Boy. 

Boy, Here I am, master. 

Laz, And welcome! 

Never did that sweet virgin in her smock, 

Fair cheek’d Andromeda, when to the rock 
Her ivory limbs weTe chain’d, and straight before 
A huge sea-monster, tumbling to the shore. 

To have devour’d her, with more longing sight 
Expect the coming of some hardy knight, 

time. A similar passage occurs in Massinger’s Great Duke of 
Florence: 

I have all that’s requisite 
To the making up of a signor : my spruce ruftj 
My hooded cloak, long stocking, and paned hose.” 

Wearing cross-garters of rich workmanship below the knee be¬ 
came subsequently the practice among the puritans, as we still 
sec worn-out fashions preserved for a long time among the preci¬ 
sians of our days. In Powell’s Mystery of Lending and Borrowing, 
163G, a borrower coming to an hypociitical scrivener, finds him 
praying, “ while hee was cross-gartering himselfe, and had hce not 
known him better by his cross-garters then by his prayers, ques¬ 
tionless he had lost his labour.’^— Stocks in the text means stock¬ 
ings, and paned hoscy as Mr Gifford remarks, ribbed breeches. 
The stuffed doublets of the gallants, which served also the pur¬ 
pose of guardmg, in some measure, the body from a sword or ra¬ 
pier, are often satirized in old writings. The short cloa/cs men¬ 
tioned in the text, are ridiculed in The Man in the Moone 
felling strange Fortunes, or the English Fortune-teller, JLond. 
J 609.” The prodigal’s dress is thus described—“ By the hlockt 
[i. e. bonnet] of his head.... he should be a Spaniard, but his 
dublet sheweth him a Frenchman; now I see his breeches made 
like a pair of smith’s bellowest elected with the small end up¬ 
wards ; hee scemeth a Walloon: marric, there is no exccsse in 
his cloake; he took the length thereof by the old apes of Paris^ 
Garden,” &c. See the British Bibliographer, II. 88. 

VOL. X, B 
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That might have quelFd his pride, and get her free. 
Than I with longing sight have look’d fcr thee. 
Boy, Your P^scyis is come, master, that will de¬ 
stroy him; 

The very comfort of whose presence shuts 
The monster Hunger from your yelping guts. 

Laz, Brief, boy, brief! 

Discourse the service of each several table 
Compendiously. 

Boy. Here is a bill of all, sir. 

L(iz. Give it me! \Reads, 

A bill of all the several services this day appointed 
for every table in the court 
Ay, this is it on which my hopes rely; 

Within this paper all my joys arc closed ! 

Boy, open it, and read it with reverence. 

Boy. [^lieads.'] “ For the captain of the guard's 
table, three chines of beef and two joles of stur¬ 
geon.” 

Laz. A portly service. 

But gross, gross. Proceed to the Duke's own table. 
Dear boy, to the duke's own table! 

Boy. “ For the duke’s own table, the head of an. 
mnbrana.” 

Laz. Is it possible ? 

Can Heaven be so propitious to the duke ? 

Boy. Yes, I'll assure you, sir, 'tis possible ; 
Heaven is so propitious to him. 

Laz. Wliy then, he is the richest prince alive! 
He were the wealthiest monarch in all Europe, 
Had he no other territories, dominions. 

Provinces, seats, nor palaces, but only 
That umbrana's head. 

Boy. 'Tis very fresh and sweet, sir; the fish was 
taken but this night, and the head, as a rare novel¬ 
ty, appointed by special commandment for the 
duke's own table, this dinner. 
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Laz, If poor unworthy I may come to eat 
Of this most sacred dish, I here do vow 
(If that blind huswife Fortune will bestow 
But means on me) to keep a. sumptuous house, 

A board groaning under the heavy burden of the 
beast that cheweth the cud, and the fowl that cut- 
teth the air : It sh^ll^ not, like the table of a coun¬ 
try justice,‘be sprinkled over with all manner of 
cheap sallads, sliced beef, giblets, and pettitoes, to 
till up room; nor should there stand any great, 
cumbersome, un-cut-up pies, at the nether-end, 
filled with moss and stones,’ partly tomake a show 
witli,' and partly to keep the lower mess from eat¬ 
ing ; ® nor shall my meat come in sneaking, like 


Un-ciiUup pies - - - - •Jillecl up tviih moss and stones."] These 
“ vain ornaments’* are not entirely obsolete at public entertain¬ 
ments. 

® The loxver ?we.?5.]] That is, those who used to sit at the table 
below the salt; a custom frequently mentioned in our ancient 
writers. Mr Wlialley gives the following account of the manner 
in which our ancestors were usually seated at their meals: “ The 
tables being long, the salt was commonly placed about the mid¬ 
dle, and served as a kind of boundary to the different quality of 
the guests invited. Those of distinction were ranked above; the 
space below was assigned to the dependants, or inferior relations 
of the master of the house. An allusion to this custom occurs 
in a satire of Bishop Hall. As it is but shoi*t, the reader perhaps 
will not be displeased if I transcribe the whole : 

“ A gentle squire would gladly entertain 
Into his house some trencher chapclaiii; 

Some willing man, that might instruct his sons, 

And that would stand to good conditions. 

First, that he lie upon the truckle bed. 

Whilst his young master lieth o*er his head. 

Secondly, that he do on no default, 

Ever presume to sit above the salt. 

Third, that he never change his trencher twice. 

Fourth, that he use all common courtesies; 
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the city service, one dish a quarter of an hour after 
another, and gone as if they had appointed to meet 
there, and had mistook the hour ; nor should it, 
like the new court service, come in in haste, ^ as if 
it fain would be gone again, all courses at once, like 
a hunting breakfast j but I would have my several 
courses, and my dishes well filed : ‘ My first course 
should be brought in after the ancient manner, by 
a score of old bleer-eyed serving-men, in long blue 
coats ;—Marry, they shall buy silk, facing, and 
buttons tliemsclves; but that’s by the way-^ 

Boij* Master, the time calls on; will you b( 
walking ? 


Sit bare at meals, and one half rise and wait. 

I.ast, that he never his young master beat. 

Rut he must ask his mother to define, 

Ilow many jerks she would his breech should line- 
All these observed, he could contented be. 

To give five marks, and winter livery/^ 

“ Again, by a reference to this fashion, we are told in a little 
piece, called News froxn the Lower End of the Table, that the 
best company makes the upper end of the table, and not the salt¬ 
cellar. This custom is yet preserved at the lord mayor’s, and 
some other public tables.”— Reed. 

’ Nor should it, like the ncfw court service^ come in in ha&le^ us 
if it Jilin uoould be gone again^ all courses at onccy like a hunting 
hreakfastr\ It appears to have been an usual trick at the court- 
entertainments at that time, for the servants to remove the dishes 
before the guests had time to eat of them. When the Musco¬ 
vite ambassadors were entertained at King James’s court in 1617, 
Sir John Finett, then master of ceremonies, informs us, ** their 
servants (about fifty of them) had a dinner provided in the guard- 
chamber, where the guard that waited on them failed not of their 
accustomed cure (by soone shifting away their dishes) to keep 
them from surfeiting .”-Philoxenisj London, 1656, 8. 
p. 4'7. 

* Filed.} So the quartos of 1607 and 164-8; that of 164-9, and 
the subsequent copies —Filed in the text means arranged, 
ranked. 
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Laz, Follow, boy, follow! my guts were half an 
hour since in the privy kitchen. {ExeunU 


jSCENE III. 

An Apartment in the House of Coxml Valorc. 


Enter Valore and Oriana. 

OrL ’Faith, brother, I must needs go yonder. 

Val. And i’faith, sister, what will you do yonder ? 

Ori. I know the lady Honoria will be glad to 
see me. 

Val. Glad to sec you ? ’Faith, the lady Honoria 
cares for you as she doth for all other young ladies j 
she is glad to sec you, and will shew you tlie privy- 
garden, and tell you how many gowns the duchess 
had. Marry, if you have ever an old uncle, that 
would be a lord, or ever a kinsman that hath done 
a murder, or committed a robbery, and will give 
good store of money to procure his pardon, then 
the lady Honoria will be glad to sec you. 

Ori. Ay, but they say one shall sec fine sights at 
the court. 

Val. I’ll tell you what you shall see; you shall 
see many faces of man’s making, for you shall find 
very few as God left them : And you shall see many 
legs too; amongst the rest you sliall behold one 
pair, the feet of which were in times past sockless, 
but are now, through the change of time (that al¬ 
ters all things,) very strangely become the legs of 
a knight and a courtier j another pair you shall see, 
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that were heir-apparent legs to a glover, these legs 
hope shortly to be honourable ; when they pass by 
they will bow, and the mouth to these legs will seem 
to offer you some courtship j it will swear, but it 
will lie ; hear it not I 

OrL Why, and are not these fine sights ? 

VaL Sister, 

In seriousness you yet are young, and fair 5 

A fair young maid, and apt- 

Ori. Apt ? 

VaL Exceeding apt; 

Apt to be drawn to- 

Ori. To what ? 

VaL To that you should not be ; ^tis no dispraise j 
She is not bad lliat hath desire to ill, 

Eut she that liath no power to rule that will: 

For there you shall be wooVl in other kinds 
Than yet your years have known ; 

The chiefest men will seem to throw themselves 
As vassals at your service, kiss your hand. 

Prepare you banquets, masks, shows, all inticc- 
ments 

That "Wit and Lust together can devise. 

To draw a lady from the state of grace 
To an old lady widow’s gallery ; 

And they will praise your virtues ; beware that! 
The only way to turn a woman whore. 

Is to commend her chastity ; You’ll go ? 

0?7. I would go, if it were but only to shew you, 
that I could be there, and be moved with none of’ 
these tricks. 

VaL Your servants are ready ? 

Ori. An hour since. 

VaL Well, if you come ofl' clear from this hot 
service, your praise shall be the greater. Farewell, 
sister! 

OrL Farewell, brother! 
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VaL Once more! If you stay in the presence 
till candle-light, keep on the fbreside o’ th* cur¬ 
tain ; and, do you hear, take heed of the old bawd, 
in the cloth-of-tissue sleeves, and the knit mittens! 
Farewell, sister!— Oriana.] Now am I idle; 
I would I had been a scholar, that I might have 
studied nqw! tlie punishment of meaner men is, 
they have too much to do; our only misery is, that 
without company we know not what to do. I must 
take some of the common courses of our nobility, 
which is thus : if I can find no company that likes 
me,* pluck off my hat-band, throw an old cloak 
over my face, and, as if I would not be known, walk 
hastily through the streets, till I be discovered; 
then “ there goes count Such-a-onc,” says one; 
“ There goes count Such-a-onc,” says another: 
‘‘ Look how fast he goes,” says a third \ ‘‘ Tiicre’s 
some great matters in hand questionless,” says a 
fourth ; when all my business is to have tlicm say 
so. This hath been used. Or, if 1 can find any 
company,’ I’ll alter dinner to the stage to see-a 
play ; where, when I first enter, you shall have a 
murmur in the house; every one that docs not 
know, cries, “ What nobleman is that?” all the gal¬ 
lants on the stage rise, vail to ine,"^ kiss their hand, 


* Likes mc.~] i. c. Pleases me. So, in King Lear, Kent 
act ii. scene ii. “ tiis countenance likes me notand, in the 
Maid's I’l-agedy, p. 29, 

“ JV/ial look likes you best —Heed. 

3 Or if 1 c^n jind any company.'] As he describes his coming 
into the play-house alone, this seems a second expedient to pass 
away time for want of company at home. I therefore read canH 
for can, —Seward. 

Company means here a company of comedians, not companions, 
as Seward supposes.— ?lason. 

^ JlU the pallants o>i th" 'xdl rise, veil to me,] That if, 
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offer me their places : Tiien I pick out some one, 
whom I please to grace among the rest,^ take his 
seat, use it, throw my cloak over my face, and laugh 
at him: the poor gentleman imagines himself most 
highly graced, thinks all the auditors esteem him 
one of my bosom-friends, and in right special regard 
with me. But here comes a gentleman, that I hope 
will make me better sport than either street and 
stage fooleries. [Jlelires to one side of the JStage. 

Enter Lazarillo aiid Boy, 

This man loves to eat good meat; always provided, 
he do not pay for it himself. He goes by the name 
of the Hungry Courtier; marry, because 1 think 
that name will not sufficiently distinguish him (Ibi 
no doubt he hath more fellows there) his name is 
Lazarillo; he is none of these same ordinary caters,'' 
that will devour three breakfasts, and as many din- 


take off their hats; the spelling is now rectified.—It was usual to 
crowd the stage with gallants, who paid something extraordinary 
for a stool to sit on, (at the Blackfriars as much as an angi'l, 
about nine shillings.) This nuLsance sometimes occasioned tin 
just indignation of the rest of the audience, and it is often ridi¬ 
culed and reprobated by contemporary authors. See Malone’^ 
History of the Stage. On the French stage tliis abuse was not 
abolislied till tlie times of Le Kain and Clairon, whose exertions 
to that effect met with great opposition, 

* To grace among the rest.'] All this speech, and far the great¬ 
est part of the play, was printed before as prose, though most of 
it runs easily into a familiar verse. I don’t change among hev(\ 
as the sense is much the same as abovCt but the latter seems the 
more natural preposition.— Seward. 

The reasons for discarding Seward’s uncouth metrification, of 
w^at was, and ever will be prose, have been given in the intro¬ 
duction to tlie play. 

j 6 He is vone of these same ordinary caters.] That is, as the la.^^ 
editors explain it, common caters, not caters at ordinaries, as fSe- 
v ard would have it. 
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xiers, without any prejudice to their bevcrs,’ drink¬ 
ings, or suppers ; but he hath a more courtly kind 
of liunger, and doth hunt more after novelty tlian 
plenty. I’ll over-hear him. 

Lciz. Oh, thou most itching kindly appetite. 
Which every creature in his stomach feels, 

Oh, leave, leave yet at last thus to torment me! 
^J'hree several saliads have I sacrificed. 

Bedew’d with precious oil and vinegar. 

Already to appease thy greedy wrath.— 

Boy! 

7iqy. Sir ? 

Laz, Will the count speak with me ? 

Boy, One of his gentlemen is gone to inform him 
of your coming, sir. 

Laz, There is no way left for me to compass this 
fish-head, but by being presently made known to 
the duke. 

Boy, That will l>e hard, sir. 

lAtz, When 1 have tasted of this sacred dish. 
Then shall my bones rest in my father’s tomb 
In peace; then shall I die most willingly, 

And as a dish be served to satisfy 
Death’s hunger ; and I will be buried thus : 

My bier shall be a charger ® borne by four. 

The coffin where I lie a powd’ring-tub,^ 

Bestrew’d with lettuce, and cool sallad-herbs ; 

My winding-sheet of tansies; the blackguard' 

' Tievers,"] As our ancestors dined at eleven o’clock, it was 
customary to take some further refreshment in the afternoon, 
whicli custom is still retained in some parts* of England, and is 
called a bever. Cotgrave explains rccine, ** An afternoon’s nun- 
<;heon, or collation ; an aunder’s meat.” 

* A charger.\ A great dish. Cotgrave interprets un grand plai, 
a charger. 

^ A povod^rbio tub ] A tub for powdering or salting meat, 

* ‘if-c black guivd.] That is, the scullions or kitchen'-boys. 
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Shall be my solemn mourners; and, instead 
Of ceremonies, wholesome burial prayers; 

A printed dirge in rhyme* shall bury me. 

Instead of tears let them pour capon-saiicc 
Upon my hearse, and salt instead of dust, 
Manchets for stones 5 for other glorious shields 
Give me a voider; ^ and above my hearse. 

For a trutch sword,my naked knife stuck up ! 

[Valore comes forwards 


- and instead 

Of ceremonies, wholesome burial 'prayers, 

A printed dirge in rhhne shall bury me.'] If he would have no 
ceremonies nor prayers, it is probable that we sliould read fulsome, 
or perhaps, as •voholesome is a word proper to Lazarillo, the follow* 
ing transposition may have been the original: 

- instead 

Of ceremonies, printed burial prayers, 

A wholsome dirge in rhime shaU bury me. 

A dirge in this sense may signify verses setting forth the whole- 
srntieness and excellency of good-eating. Dirge is derived from 
the Latin word dirige, which begins a part of the Popish Jitan^^. 
The more I consider this latter conjecture, the more probable it 
appears: I shall therefore venture it into tlie text_ Seward. 

The old text is very good, and should not be changed: lie 
first says, there shall be at his funeral, 

Instead of ceremonies, xvholsome burial prayh s 
and then proceeds to specify, that 

“ A printed dirge in rhime shall bury him,** 
instead of the usual service.—Ed. 1778. 

3 A voidqf.] This, which is elsewhere in these plays called a 
w'ooden dagger, was a knife made of wood, with which the broken 
meat and crumbs were scraped oft'the table. See vol. IX. p. Ill. 

* Trutch .worr/.] This is evidently a sword placed on the licarse 
by way of honour, as is still done at military funerals. 1 have 
however not been so fortunate as to meet with another instance 
where this word is used. It is probably connected with 
nients, which in the following passage of the Mad Lover, (vol. IV. 
p. 258,) is used for funeral ornaments; 

-No tomb shall hold thee 

But these two arms, no trickments but iny tears* 
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i>oy. Mtister, the count’s here. 

IjQz. Where i —My lord, I do beseech you^- 

{Kneeling, 

l\'L You are very welcome, sir j I pray you stand 
up ; you vshali dine with me. 

Laz. I do beseech your lordsliip, by the love T 
still have borne to your honourable house-- 

Val. Sir, what need all this ? you shall dine with 
me. 1 j)ray rise. 

Laz, Perhaps your lordship takes me for one of 
these same fellows, that do, as it were, respect 
victuals. 

Val. Oh, sir, by no means. 

Laz, Your lordship has otten promised, that 
whensoever I should affect greatness, your own 
hand should help to raise me. 

Val. And so much still assure yourself of. 

J.az. And though I must confess I have evo 
shunifd popularity, by the example of others, > et 
J do now feel iiiysclf a little ambitious: Your lord- 
si'ip is great, atid, though young, yet a pn\y-(:()uiN 
sellor. 

Val, I pray you, sir, leap into the matter 5 w hal 
would you have me do for you r 

iMz. 1 would entreat yoLir lordship tt) make iin 
known to (he duke. 

J\il. When, sir ? 

Laz. Suddenly, my lord ; I would have }' 0 u pre 
.sent me unto him this morning, 

f\il. It shall be done: Rut lor what virtues would 
you ha\e liiiii take notice of you ? 

Laz. Youi lordship shall know that presently. 

Val. [jisidc.] ’Tis pity of, this fellow; ho is of 
good wit, and sufficient understanding, wheji he is 
nut troubled with this greedy worm. 

Laz. ’Faith, vou may entreat him to take notice 

^ W «r 
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of me for any thing; for being an excellent farrier, 
for playing well at span-counter, or sticking knives 
in walls, for being impudent, or for nothing; why 
may not I be a laA^ourite on the sudden ? 1 see no¬ 
thing against it. 

VaL Not so, sir ; I know you have not the face 
to be a favourite on the sudden. 

Laz. Why then, you shall present itie as a gen¬ 
tleman well qualified, or one extraordinary seen in 
divers strange mysteries. 

Fal. In what, sir ? as how ? 

Laz^ IMarry as thus- 

Entei' Intelligencer. 

Fal. Yonder’s my old spirit, that hath haunted mr 
daily, ever since I was a pvivy-counscllor; f must 
be rid of him .—[To the Intelligencer.'] I pray you 
stay there; I am a little busy; I will speak with 
you presently. 

Lnz. You shall bring me in, and after a little 
other talk, taking me by the hand, you shall utter 
these words to the duke : “ May it please your 
grace, to take note of a gentleman, well read, dccpl 
learned, and thoroughly grounded in the hidden 
knowledge of all sallads and pot-herbs whatsoever.^’ 

Veil. ’Tw ill be rare! If you will walk before, sir, 

I will overtake you instantly. 

Laz. Your lordship’s ever, [EetiL 

Veil. {_Aside.'\ This fellow is a kind of an inform¬ 
er, one that lives in ale-houses and taverns; and 
because he perceives some worthy men in this land, 
with much labour and great expence, to have dis¬ 
cover’d things dangerously hanging over the state, 
he thinks to discover as much out of the talk of 
drunkards in tap-houses: He brings me informa¬ 
tions, pick’d out of broken words, in men’s coni' 
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mon talk, which, with his malicious mis-application, 
he hopes will seem dangerous; he doth, besides, 
bring me the names of all the young gentlemen in 
the city, that use ordinaries, or taverns, talking (to 
my thinking) only as the freedom of their youth 
teach them, without any further ends, for danger¬ 
ous and seditious spirits ; he is, besides, an arrant 
whoremastef as any is in Milan, of a layman; I will 
not meddle with the clergy : He is parcel lawyer,^ 
and in my conscience much of their religion: I 
must put upon him some piece of service.—Come 
hither, sir : What have you to do with me ? 

Jnt. Little, my lord ; I only come to know how 
your lordship would employ me. 

Ffd. Observed you that gentleman that parted 
Jrom me but now ? 

InL I saw him nowy my lord. 

Val. I was sending for you ; I have talkhl with 
tjiis man, and I do find him dangerous. 

Ini. Is your lordship in good earnest ? 

Val. Hark you, sir ; there may perhaps be some 
within ear-shot. [//c U'hisjJers wi/h him. 

Enter Lazarillo and Boy. 

Laz. Sirrah, will you venture your life, the duke 
liath sent the fish head to my lord ? 

Boy. Sir, if he have not, kill me, do what you 
will with me ! 


'• As parcel lawyer.] Parcel from particelle ; it mourns partly, as 
partly a lawyer. Massinger, our authors contemporary and rival, 
.)iLcn uses it in this sense.— Seward. 

The assertion, that Massinger was the rival of Beaumont and 
rietchcr, is made entirely at random. He can hardly be called 
the contemporary of the former, and as to the latter, he seems to 
have been on the best terms with him, having assisted him in se¬ 
veral of his plays. 


2 
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Laz. How iincertaiu is the state of all mortal 
tilings ! 1 have these crosses trom my cradle, from 
my very cradle, iiison^uch that I do begin to urow 
desperate : Fortune, I do despise tlicc, do thy -.vorst! 
— Yet, when I do better gather myscll togetjiry I 
do find it is rather the part of a wise m:in to pre¬ 
vent tlic storms of fortune by stirring, tlian to sul- 
fen- ’em, by standing still, to pour themselves upon 
his naked body ; I will about it. 

l^aL Who’s Avithin tiiere ? 

Enter a Serving-man. 

Let tliis gentleman out at the back-door !—Forget 
not my instructions. If you find any thing d ui- 
gerous, trouble not yourself to find out me, but 
carry your informations to the lord Lucio ; he is a 
man grave, and well-experienced in these busi¬ 
nesses. 

Int. Your lordship’s servant. 

[Ed'CLint Intelligencer and Serving-man. 

laz. Will it please your lordship walk ? 

Val. Sir, I was coming; I will overtake you. 

Ijiz. I will attend you over against the lord Gou- 
daiino’s house. 

Val. You shall not attend there long. 

Laz. Thither must I 

To see my love’s lace, tlic chaste virgin head 
Of a clear lisli, yet pure and undefiower’d. 

Not known of man ; no rough-bred country band 
llathrfjnce touch’d ihec, no pander’s wither’d pav , 
Nor an uii-napkin’d lawyer’s greasy fist. 

Hath cmcc slubber’d thee; no lady’s supple hand, 
Wash’d o’er with urine, hath yet seized on thee 
^l^ith her two nimble talons no court-liand. 


* IVilh Imr two nimble talents ] Mr Sympson concurs wMi nit'- 
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Whom his own natural filth, or change of air, 
Hatli bedeck’d with scabs, hath marr’d thy whitei 
grace: 

Oh, let it be thought lawful then for me. 

To crop the flower of thy virginity! [EiiL 

VaL This day I am for fools ; I am all theirs : 
Though, like to our young wanton cocker’d heirs, 
Who do affect those men above the rest 
In whose base company they still arc best, 

I do not with much labour strive to be 
Tlie wisest ever in the company; 

But for a fool our wisdom oft amends, ’ 

As enemies do teach us more than friends. [^ExiL 


i’ll reading ioo-nimhle ; but tiieve seems a still greater corruption 
than that; her Jingen are certainly here called ioo nimhle, and 
though talents be intelligible, yet talons seems a much more easy 
.is nell as more comic word. On turning to Mr Theobald 1 find 
that he too reads /rt/oas.—Seward. 

Talents is merely the inaccurate spelling of old books, and the 
emendation required no ingenuity to find out. I do not sec the 
impropriety of reading wdth the old copies, livo nimble^ as Laza- 
rillo evidently calls the lady’s two hands her two talons. 

’ But for a fool^ our tvisdoni (^t amends.^ Seward rightly ob¬ 
serves, “ /(>?■ is hero the same as because.^'' —Ed. 1778, 
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ACT II. SCENE L 


4 Pixim hi Goadarino’s Ilous/f. 


Kilter Govdarino ond Servafih 

Sci'r, Mv lord! 

iio/id. Ha ! 

Scn\ Here’s oru, hath brought \on a i* ' o 

Gond. From whom? trom ^ womans it it i>r 
from a woman, bid liim carry it back, and tci , lu ? 
one’s a whore. What is it? 

Serv, A fish-head, my lord. 

Gond, What fish-head ? 

Serv. I did not ask that, my lojd 

Gond, Whence comes it ? 

Sci'V. From the court. 

Gond, Oh, ’tis a cod’s liead. 

Serv, No, my lord ; ’tif some strange head j it 
comes from the duke. 

Gond. Let it be carried to my mercer ; 1 do owt;; 
him money for silks ; stop his mouth with that,— 
Sei'i^ants.^ Was tlierc ever any luan d-at 
hated his wife after death but I ? and, ibi tier '«; ■ 
all women, women that were created only for t he 
preservation of little dogs! 

Enter Servant. 

Serv. My lord, the count’s sister being overtakf 
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n tJic streets with a great hail-Sworm, is lit at your 
gale, and desires room till tiie storm be overpast. 

(iun(L Is .^he a woman ? 

Serv. r y loro, 1 think so. 

^iond, 1 iiave none tSr her then ; bid her get her 
- ; tell lier she is not welcome! 

Scrv, My lord, she is now coming up. 

Go.nd, Shh shall not come up! t ell her any thing; 

*1 her I have but one ^rcat room in my houses 
.) ui ^ am now in it at the ciose-stool. 

Kitfv. She’s here mny lord. 

Gond. Oh, impudence of women ! I can keep 
d 'OS out of nv hojse, or I can defend my house 
agaii , t' ^ but I cannot keep out women.— 
Now, madam , 

L7''ct OaiANA, a Waiting-wman^ and a Page, 

What aath your ladyship to say to me ? 

Ori. My lord, I was bold to crave the help of 
your hc.ise against the storm. 

Gorui, Youj' la "'yship’s boldness in coming will 
bt impudence in staying; for you are most uiiwel- 

. me. 

On. Oh, my lord ! 

Gond. Oo you laugh ? by the hate I bear to you, 
^cis tru'' ’ 

Ori. You are merry, my lord. 

C '-'id. Let me laugh to death if I be, or can be, 
vd. Isf .ho i an here, or livest, or any of thy sex ! 

O I . nnmend your lordship. 

Gond. Do you commend me ? why do you com- 
j? end nm ? I give you no such causeThou art a 
lih hy, impudent whore; a woman, a very woman I 

O'v. Ha, ha, ha I 

Gond. Begot when thy father was drunk, 

VOL. X. C 
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OrL Your lordship hath a good wit. 

Gond, How ? what ? have I good wit ? 

Oru Come, my lord; I have heard before of 
your lordship’s merry vein in jesting against our 
sex; which I being desirous to hear, made me ra¬ 
ther chuse your lordship’s house than any other; 
but I know I am welcome. 

Gond. Let me not live, if you be ! Methinks it 
doth not become you to come to iny house, being 
a stranger to you : I have no woman in my house 
to entertain you, nor to shew you your chamber ; 
why sliould you come to me ? I have no galleries, 
nor banqueting-houscs, nor bawdy pictures, to shew 
your ladyship. 

Ori. Believe me, this your lordship’s plainness 
makes me think myself more welcome than if you 
had sworn, by all the pretty court-oaths that arc, 
I had been welcomer than your soul to your body. 

Gond. Now she’s in, talking treason will [notj 
get her out; ® I durst sooner undertake to talk an 
intelligencer out of the room, and speak more than 
he durst hear, than talk a woman out of my com¬ 
pany. 


Enter a Sei'vant. 

Strv. My lord, the Duke being in the streets, and 
the storm continuing, is entered your gate, and now 
coming up. 

Gond. The Duke?-—Now I know your errand, 
madam; you have plots and private meetings m 
hand; Why do you chuse my house ? are you 
ashamed to go to it in the old coupling-place ? 
though it be less suspicious here, (for no Christian 


® Will gel her out^ The negative added, and we think justly, 
by Seward.—Ed. 1778. 
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Mill suspect a woman to be in my iiouse) yet you 
may do it cleanlier there, for there is a care had of 
those businesses; and wheresoever you remove, 
your great maintainer and you shall have your lodg¬ 
ings directly opposite j it is but putting on your 
night-gown and your slippers: jVfadam, you under¬ 
stand me 

Ori. Before, I would not understand him ; but 
now he speaks riddles to me indeed. 

Enter the Duhe, Arrigo, and Lucio. 

Duke. ’Twas a strange hail-storm. 

Lucio. ’Twas exceeding strange. 

(tond. Good morrow to your grace! 

Duke. Good morrow^, Gondarino. 


® Your night gotvn, and your slippers ; madaniy you understand 
me?] To m^ve out the verse here with tlie context, I am forced 
to divide one word into two lines; tliis, which gives the measure a 
more comic aspect, is done by our authors indisputably in the 
comic part of the Schoolmaster, in the Two Noble Kinsmen : 

Upon this mighty morr— ojmickle 'weight^ 

Is— now comes i», which being glcio^d together^ 

Makes morris.— Seward. 

Seward (oh, miserable division!) exhibits, 

Your nighl-gowny and your sUpjjcrs j madam, y* under¬ 
stand me ? 

13ut the example from the Tw'o Ncble Kinsmen is so far from ap¬ 
posite, that it rather proves our authors would not gravely prac¬ 
tise wliat they there exposed as supremely ridiculous.^—Ed. 1778. 

Tliough Seward’s pains to square prose into verse are superla¬ 
tively ab.Mird, the practice of dividing words in the manner of 
the ancient poets, certainly existed at the time among dramatic 
autlujrs of a lower rank than Beaumont and Fletcher. For in¬ 
stance, in Broine’s Antipodes, acted in 1638:—^ 

• “ Let me beseecli 

Your lordship’s re-acceptance of my w«- 
Merited favour.” 
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Laz, ’Twas very happy.—Boy, go down into the 
kitclicn, and see if you can spy that same.—[AV// 
I am now in some ho[)e ; I have methinks a 
kind of fever upon me, a certain gloominess within 
me, doid^ting, as it were, betwixt two passions : 
There is no young maid upon her wedding-night, 
when lier husband sets first foot in the l)cd, blushes, 
and looks pale again, oftner than I do now. There 
is no poet acquainted with more sfiakings and qua- 
kings, towards tlic latter end of his new play, (when 
he’s in that case that he stands pccj)ing betwixt the 
curtains, so fearfully that a bottle of ale cannot be 
open’d, but he thinks somebody hisses) tlian I am 
at this instant. 

Fa/. Are they in consultation ? Tf they be, either 
my young Duke liath gotten some l)astard, and is 
persuading juy knight yonder to father tlic child, 
and marry tJic wench, or else some cockpit is to be 
built. 

Zaz, My lord ! what nobleman’s that ? 

Fa/. His name is Lueio ; ’tis he that was made 
a lord at tlie rc(|uest of some of liis friends for Ids 
wafe’s sake ; he alfects to be a great statesman, and 
thinks it consists in • niglit-caps, and jewels, and 
toothpicks. 

Z^az. And what’s that otlier ? 

VaL A knight, sir, that plcaseth the Duke to fa¬ 
vour, and to raise to ^ome extraordinary fortunes; 
He can make as good men as himself every day in 
the week, and doth. 

Laz. For w hat was he raised ? 

Fal. Truly, sir, I am not able tb say directly for 
what, but for wearing of red breeches, as 1 take 
it: he is a brave man j he will spend tlircc knight- 
hoods at a supper without trumpets. 


‘ I'o) ivearutg rcil breeches.] See vol. V. p. Tit). 
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Laz, My lord. I’ll talk with him; for I have a 
friend that would gladly receive the honour ^- 

Val. If he have the itch of knighthood upon him, 
let him repair to that physician, he’ll cure him. But 
I will give you a note: Is your friend fat or lean ? 

Laz. Something fat. 

VaL It will be the worse for him. 

Laz. T hope that’s not material. 

VaL Very much, for there’s an impost set upon 
knighthoods, and your friend shall pay a noble ^ in 
the pound. 

Duke. \Commgfor^doard.'\ I do not like examina¬ 
tions ; 

We shall find out the truth more easily. 

Some other way less noted, and that course 
Should not be used, till we be sure to prove 
Something directly; for when they perceive 
Themselves suspected, they will then provide 
More warily to answer. 

Lucio. Doth she know 
Your grace doth love her ? 

Duke. She hath never heard it. 

Lucio. Then thus, my lord. • 

[ Thejj •tvhisper again. 

Laz. What’s he that walks alone so sadly, with 
his hands behind him ? 

Val. The lord of the house, he that you desire 
to be acquainted with. He doth hate women for 
the same cause that I love them. 

Laz. What’s tliat ? 

Val. For that which apes want: You perceive 
me, sir ? 

Laz. And is he sad ? can he be sad that hath so 


* Gladhj receive the h.MmoMT,'] Corrected in 1750. 
< A noble.] See vel. IX. p. 150. 
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rich a gem under his roof, as that which I do fol¬ 
low !—What young lady’s that ? 

Fal, Which ? Have I mine eye-sight perfect ? 'tis 
my sister ! Did T say the Duke had a bastard ? wliat 
should she make here with him and his council ? 
She hath no papers in her hand to petition to them; 
she hath never a husband iu prison, whose release 
she might sue for : That’s a fine trick for a wench, 
to get her husband clapt up, that she may more 
freely, and with less suspicion, visit the private stu¬ 
dies of men in authority. Now I do discover their 
consultation; yon fellow is a pandar without all 
salvation ! but let me not condemn her too rashly, 
without weighing the matter : She is a young lady; 
she went forth early this morning with a waiting- 
woman, and a page or so: This is no garden-house, 
in my conscience, she went forth with no dishonest 
intent; for she did not pretend going to any ser¬ 
mon in the further end of the city; neither went she 
to see any odd old gentlewoman, that mourns for 
the death of her husband, or the loss of her friend, 
and must have young ladies come to comfort her; 
those are the damnable bawds ! ’Twas no set meet¬ 
ing certainly, for there was no wafer-woman ^ with 
her these three days, on my knowledge. I’ll talk 
with her.—Good morrow, my lord ! 

GoricL You are welcome, sir.—Here’s her bro¬ 
ther come now to do a kind office for his sister; is 
it not strange ^ 

Val. I am glad to meet you here, sister. 

Ori, I thank you, good brother; and if you 
doubt of the cause of my coming, I can satisfy 
you. 

Val, No, ’faith, I dare trust thee : I do suspect 
thou art honest; for it is so rare a thing to be ho- 

5 Wt^(sr'^'woman.\ One that sells cakes. 

8 
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nest, amongst you, tliat some one man in an age 
may perhaps suspect some two women to be ho¬ 
nest, but never believe it verily.— 

Lucio, Let your return be sudden! 

Arr, Unsuspected by them. 

Duke. It shall; so shall I best 
Perceive their love, if there be any : Farewell! 

Val. Let me entreat your grace to stay a little, 
To know a gentleman, to whom yourself 
Is much beholding : He hath made the sport 
For your whole court these eight years, on inv 
knowledge. 

Duke. His name ? 

Val. Lazarillo. 

\ 

Duke. I heard of liim this morning; 

Which is he ? 

Val. Lazarillo, pluck up thy spirits! 

Thy fortunes are now raising \ the duke calls fo)’ 
thee. 

And thou shalt be acquainted with him. 

Laz. He’s going away. 

And I must of necessity stay here. 

Upon business. 

Val. ’Tis all one; thou shalt know him first. 
Laz. Stay a little !— A side. 

If he should offer to take me away with him. 

And by that means I should lose that I seek for— 
But if he should, I will not go with him. 

Val. Lazarillo, the duke stays! wilt thou lose 
This opportunity ? 

Laz. How must I speak to him ? 

Val. ’Twas well thought of j you must not talk 
to him 

As you do to an ordinary man. 

Honest plain sense, but you must wind about him: 
For example ; if he should ask you what o’clock 
it is, 
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You must not say, “ If it please your grace, *tis 
nine 

But thus, “ Thrice three o’clock, so please my so¬ 
vereign 

Or thus, “ Look how many muses there doth dwell 
Upon tlic sweet banks of the learned well, 

And just so many strokes the clock hath struck 
And so forth : And you must now and then 
Enter into a description. 

Imz. I hope I shall do it. 

VaL Come ! “ May it please your grace to take 
note ol’ a gentleman, well seen, deeply read, and 
tlironghly grounded in the hidden knowledge ol' 
all sallads and pot-herbs whatsoo> cr.” 

Dul'C, I shall desire to know him more inwardly. 
Laz, 1 kiss th<' ox-lnde of your grace’s foot. 

I'isl. Very well !—Will your grace question iuiu 


a little ? 

Duke. How old are you ? 

Laz.^ Full eight-arid-ttvTuty several almanacks 
Have been compiled, all for several years. 


Since first I drew this breath ; four prenticeships 
Have I most truly served in this world ; 


^ h'ldl nghl and twen/ij several ahiianachy &c,] There is a, seri¬ 
ous passage in Slnakspeare, wliich exactly resembles this comical 
one oi onr autltors: it is in AlPs Well that End’s Well, act II., 
uhere Ih'lena says to the King, 

-“ The greatest grace lending grace. 

Ere twice the horses of the sun shall bring 
Their b rv torches bis diurnal ring ; 

I'ho twice in muik and occidental damp 
Moist Hesperus luuh quench’d his sleepy lamp; 

Or four-and-twenty times the pilot’s glass 
Hath told the thievish minutes how they pass; 

What is infirm from your sound parts shall fly.” 

I am surprised that our editors did not consider the present pas¬ 
sage as a sneer upon Shakspeare 
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And cig'lit-and-twenty times hath Pluidnis’ car 

Run out his yearly course, since-- 

I understand you, air. 

Luiio, Ilow like an ignorant ])oct he talks ! 
Duke, You are eight-and-twenty year old. What 
Time of’the day do you hold ft to be ? 

Laz. About the time that inortiils wlict tlicir 
kiuvcs,’ 

On tlircshoids, on their shoe-soles, and on stairs; 
Now bread is gratiiig, and the testy cook 
Hath mucli to do now; now the tables ail- 


Duke. ’Tis almost dinnej-time ? 


Laz. Your grace (loti: a|>j)rehend me very rightly. 

/V//. Your grace shall iind him, in yoiu' lurther 
eontercnce, grave, wise, courtly, and schoLir-like, 
luidcrslaudiugly road in the necessities of the lile 
olhnan : 


He knows that man is mortal by his birth ; 

He knows that man must die, and thcrelbre live ■ 
Hi‘ knows tliat man must live, and thei'clbre cat. 
^\nd if it shall ])lease your grace to accompany^ 
vourseil’with him, 1 doubt not but tliat he will, at 
the least, make good my commendations. 

Duke. Attend us, Lazarillo ; do want 
Men of such action, as we have received vou 
Reported fiom your honourable friend. 

Laz. Good my lord, stand betwixt me and my 
overthrow ! you know' i am tied here, and may not 
depart!—My gracious lonl, so w'eighty are the hii- 


’ Aleut the timethut mortals whet tleir knivest&c.] L:T/:.irIllo mean'* 
to say, when they make preparations for dinner. hVom Valore m 
speech on the last pa^e, it was then ninc> o^clock, or two Imtirs 
liefore the usual dinner-hour, which was generally at cic'cen. So 
in The Case is Altered, by IJen Jonson— 

“ I'kit when your stomach serves, saith the phy: iciae, 

\(i! at i'lr-'t'n and six.” 
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sinesscs of mine own, whicli at this time do call 
upon me, that I will rather chiise to die, than to 
neglect them. 

VaL Nay, yon shall well perceive; besides the 
virtues that 1 have already inform’d you of, he hath 
a stomacli which wilP stoop to no prince alive. 

Duke, Sir, at your best leisure ; 1 shall thirst to 
see you. 

Laz, And I shall hunger for it. 

Duke, Till then, farewell all! 

Gond, Val, Long life attend your grace ! 

Duke, I do not taste this sport. Arrigo! Lucio * 

Arr, Lucio, We do attend. 

\^Ea:eunt Duke^ Arrigo, afid Lucio. 

Gond, His grace is gone, and hath left his Helen 
with me: I am no pandar for him ; neither can I 
be won, with the hope of gain, or the itching de¬ 
sire of tasting my lord’s lechery to him, to keep 
her at my house, or bring her in disguise to his bed¬ 
chamber. 

The twines of adders and of scorpions 
About my naked breast, will seem to me 
More tickling than those clasps, which men adore. 
The lustful, dull, ill-spirited embraces 
Of women! The much-praised Amazons, 

Knowing their own infirmities so well. 

Made of themselves a people, and what men 
Tliey take amongst them they condemn io die j 
Perceiving that their folly made them fit 
To live no longer, that would willingly 
Come in the worthless presence of a woman.— 

I will attend, and see what my young lord 
Will do with his sister. 

Enter Boy, 

Boy, My lord, the fish-head is gone again. 
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Val Whither? 

Boy. I know whither, my lord. 

Val. Keep it from Lazarillo!—Sister, shall I con¬ 
fer with you in private, to know the cause of the 
duke’s coming hither ? I know he makes you ac¬ 
quainted with his business of state. 

Oru ril satisfy you, brother j for I see you are 
jealous of me. 

Gond. Now there shall be some course taken 
for her conveyance. 

Laz. Lazarillo, thou art happy! thy carriage 
hath begot love, and that love hath brought forth 
Iruits ; thou art here in the company of a man ho¬ 
nourable, that will help thee to taste of tlie boun¬ 
ties of the sea ; and when thou hast so done, thou 
slialt retire thyself unto the court, and there taste 
of the delicatcs of the earth, and be great in the 
eyes of thy sovereign. Now no more shall thou 
need to scramble for thy meat, nor remove thy sto¬ 
mach with the court; but thy credit shall com¬ 
mand thy heart’s desire, and all novelties shall be 
sent as presents unto thee. 

Val. Good sister, when you see your own time, 
will you return home ? 

Ori. Yes, brother, and not before. 

Laz. I will grow popular in this state, and over¬ 
throw the fbi tunes of a number, that live by extor¬ 
tion. 

Val. Lazarillo, bestir thyself nimbly and sud¬ 
denly, and hear me with patience. 

Laz Let me not fall from myself! 

SpecUi ! 1 am hound to hear,^ 


* So art thou to revensie, tohen thou sfialt fteart 
The fish-head is gone, and tve kmw not whither.] As where is 
equally seqse here, it adds much to the humour to make this hob- 
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Val. So art thou to rcven^^c, xchcu thou .shah hear ; 
The hsh-hcad is gone, and we know not wliitlicr. 

Jmz. I will not curse, nor swear, nor rage, nor 
rail. 

Nor with contemptuous tongue accaisc my iiite 
(Though I might justly do it;) nor will I 
Wish myself uncreated, lor tliis evil!— 

Shall I entreat your lordship to be seen 
A little longer in the company 
Of a man cross’d by fortune ? 

I 'al. 1 hate to leave my friend in his extremities 

Laz, 'Tis noble in yon; then J take your haiuL 
And do protest, 1 do not Ibllow this 
Eor any malice or for private ends. 

Blit with a love, as gentle and as chaste. 

As that a brother to his sister bears ; 

And if 1 sec this lish-heail, yel unknown-, 

The last words that, my dying father sjiake. 

Before his eyc-strings brake, sli'all not oi iiu^ 

So often be remember’d, as our meeting : 

Fortune attend me, as my ends are just. 

Full of pure love, and li ce from servile lust I - 

Val. [2h (joxoarino.] Farewell, iii\ lord ! J Ava.; 
entreated to invite your lordship to a lady’s up- 
sitting.^ [Eacuul Valorc, Eazajullo, Bo//. 

blin^ comic verse rhyme to the grandeur of die line above, quoted 
from the rno'-t solemn scene in all iShak.qicarc. Mr S 3 ’mpi.on asks. 
Is this a burlesque upon flamlet’s (Ihost or not? 1 am quite clear 
that it is not, and iiavc given, I believe, convincing reasons in a 
note, in that exceeding comic character, the Little French i-aw- 
yer, (vol. V. p. 223.) tientiments and expressions of acknowiedgetl 
dignity, when applied to a ridiculous subject, only render it still 
more ridiculous, and for that end only arc used, burlesquing, as 
in this place, Lazarillo, net Hamlet.— Sexvard. 

Wq see no humour in this unwarranted alteration, nor convic¬ 
tion in the note referred to.—Ed. 1778. 

The last editors stick to their charge against Fletcher, officer¬ 
ing at Shakspeare, to the last. 

A lady^s up-sitting.) fkitgra\e interprets ^ elcxa'dle^. 
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GoncL Oh, my cars !—Why, madam, will not you 
follow your brother ? You are waited lor by great 
men ; he’ll bring you to ’em. 

Ori, I am very well, my lord ; you do mistake 
me, if you think I aftect greater company than 
yourself. 

Gond. What madness possesseth thee, that thou 
canst imagine me a lit man to entertain ladies ? 1 
tell thee, 1 do use to tear their hair, to kick them, 
and to twinge their noses, if they be not carelid in 
avoiding me. 

Ori, Your lordship may descant upon your owni 
behaviour as please yon, l3ut I prole^.t, so sweet and 
courtly it appears in my eye, that T mean not to 
leave you yet. 

Goiid. I shall grow rough. 

0/7. A rough carriage is best in a man.—I’ll 
dine with you, my lord. 

Gond. Why, I will stain e thee; thou shalt have 
iiotliing. 

Ori. I have heard ol’your lordship’s nothing j FI] 
put that to the ventu e. 

Go7id. Well, thoush.dt have meat; I’ll send it to 
thee. 

Ori. Fll keep no state, my lord j neither do I 
mourn ; I’ll dine with you. 

Gond. Is such a thing as this allow’d to live ? 
What power hath let thee loose upon the earth. 
To plague us for our sins ? Out of my doors ! 

0/7^ I would your lordsliip did but sec how well 
Tliis fury doth bi'(a)me you ! it doth shew 
So near the life, as it were natural. 

Gond. Oh, thou damn’d woman ! I will fly die 
vengeance 

fnnme^ “ tlie up-iising or up-sitting, also the churching oCa wo- 
xtian.” 
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That hangs above thee: Follow, if thou darest! 

Gondarino. 

Ori. I must not leave this fellow; I will torment 
him to madness ! 

To teach las passions against kind* to move. 

The more he hates, the more I’ll seem to love. 

[Exeunt Oriana, Maid^ and Page, 


SCENE II. 


The Street. 


Enter Pandar and Mercer. 

Pandar. Sir, what may be done by art shall be 
done ; I wear not this black cloak for nothing. 

Mercer, Perform this, help me to this great heir 
by learning, and you shall want no black cloaks ; 
taflfaLics, silk-grograms,sattins,and velvets are mine; 
they shall be yours, perform what you have pro¬ 
mised ; and you shall make me a lover of sciences; 
I will study the learned languages, and keep my 
shop-book in Latin. 


* Kind.\ i. e. Nature. The word occurs in this sense in ShaL* 
speare, and most of the authors of that age. 

* I ivenr not this black cloak for nothing.] The pandar means 
that he had attired himself purposely in a sober habit, and this 
he says to the Mercer, to make him believe that the wife he of¬ 
fers to procure for him is a rich and reputable woman. In act iv. 
scene ii. he again says— ‘ I have an honest black cloak for my 
knavery.” 
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Pandar, Trouble me not now; I will not fail 
vou within this hour at your shop. 

Mercer. Let Art have her course. [E.r/V. 

Enter Julia. 

Pandar. ^Tis well spoken.—Madonna ! 

Julia. Hast thou brought me any customers ? 

Pandar. No. 

Julia. What the dcvdl dost thou in black ? 

Pandar. As all solemn professors of settled cour¬ 
ses, cover my knavery witli it. Will you marry a 
t'itizcn, reasonably rich and unreasonably foolish, 
silks in his shop, money in his purse, and no wit 
in his head ? 

Julia. Out upon him ! 1 could have been other¬ 
wise than so; there was a knight swore he would 
have had me, if I would have lent him but forty 
slullings to have redeem’d his cloak, to go to 
cluirch in, 

Pandar. Then your waistcoat-waiter^ shall ha\e 

V 

him ; call her in. 

Julia. Erancissina! 

Fran. \JPilhin."\ Anon. 

Julia. Get you to the church, and shrive your¬ 
self,'^ for you shall be richly married anon. 

Pandar. And get you after her. J will work 
upon my citizen whilst he is warm ; 1 must not 
sutler him to consult with his neighbours : The 
openest fools are hardly cozened, if they once 
grow jt'alous. ' [E3:euni. 


' Wai.Ui-oniAmitcr.'\ It has been frequently before observed 
that vviMsteoats were the usual garb of courtezans. 

.shiivo i. e. Go to confession. The same cx- 

j>ressi()u occurs in lloinco and Juliet.—Ed. 1778. 
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ACT III. SCENE I. 


Another Room in Gondarino's House, 


Enter Go^i>A.m^Q^Jlyin^fr(ym Oriana. 

GoncL Save me, yc better powers! let me not fall 
.Between the loose embracements of a woman ! 
Heaven, if my sins be ripe, ^rown to a head. 

And must attend your vengeance, I beg not to di¬ 
vert my fate, 

Or to reprieve a while tliy punishment j 
Only I crave, (and hear me, equal Heavens!) 

Let not your furious rod, that must afflict me. 

Be that imperfect piece of Nature 

That Art makes up, woman, imsatiate woman! 

Had we not knowing souls, at first infused 

To teach a difference Twixt extremes and goods ; 

Were we not made ourselves, free, unconfined. 

Commanders of our owm aflections ? 

And can it be, that this most perfect creature. 
This image of his Maker, well-squared man. 
Should leave the handfast, that he had of grace. 
To fall into a woman’s easy arms ? 

Enter Oriana. 

Ori. Now, Venus, be my speed! inspire me with 
all the several subtle temptations, that thou ha*-! 
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already giv^cn, or hast in store hereafter to bestow 
upon our sex ! Grant that I may apply that pliy- 
sic tliat is most apt to work upon him ; whether he 
will soonest be moved with wantonness, singing, 
dancing, or (beingpassionate) with scorn; or witli 
sad and serious looks, cunningly mingled with sighs, 
with smiling, lisping, kissing the hand, and making 
short curt’sies; or with whatsoever other nimble 
power he may be caught, do thou infuse into me; 
and, when I have him, 1 will sacrifice him up to 
thee! 

Gond. It comes again ! new apparitions, 

And tempting spirits! Stand and reveal thysclt; 
Tell why thou follow'st me ? I fear thee. 

As J fear the place thou earnest from, Hell. 

0/7. My lord, I am a woman, and such a one— 
GoiuL That I hate truly! 

Thou hadst better been a devil. 

0/7. Why, my unpatient lord ? 

Gond, Devils were once good; there they ex« 
"cell’d you women. 

Orl. Can you be so uneasy ? can you freeze, 
And such a summer’s heat so ready to dissolve ? 
Nay, gentle lord, turn not away in scorn. 

Nor hold me less fair than I am! Look on these 
cheeks; 

They iiavc yet enough of nature, true complexion; 
If to be red and white, a forehead higli. 

An easy melting lip, a speaking eye, 

And such a tongue, whose language takes the ear 
Of strict religion, and men most austere: 

If these may hope to please, look here ! 

Gond. This woman with entreaty would shew" all! 
—Lady, tliere lies your way ; I pray you, larcwelJ. 

On. You’re yet too harsh, too dissonant; 
iluMc’s no true mu^^ic in vour words, mv lord. 
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Gond. Wluit sliall I give tlice to be gone ? Hero 
stay ; 

An thou want’st lodging,* take iny house, ’tis big 
euougli, 

’Tis thine own ; ’twill hold live Icclierous lords 
And their lackies, without discovery : 

There’s stove.s and bathing-tubs, 

(hi. Dear lord, you are too wild. 

Gond. ’kShalt have a doctor too, thou shalt, 
’Rout six and twenty, ’tis a pleasing age; 

Or 1 can help thee to a handsome usher; 

Or it* thou lack’st a page, I’ll give thee one: 
IVythce keep house, and leave me! 

Ori. I do confess 1 am too easy, too inucli wo¬ 
man. 

Not coy enough to take affection ; 

Vet 1 can frown, and nip a passion. 

Even in the biid : I can say, 

JMcn ])leaHe tlieir present iicats, tlien please to 
leave ns. 

1 can hold off, and, by my chymic power. 

Draw sonnets from the melting lover’s brani; 
A//-mc's, and clerics : Yet to you, my lord, 

My love, my better sclfi I put these otli 
Doing tliat oliice not befits our sex. 

Entreat a man to love.—Arc you not yet 
Rcleming ? ha’ you blood and spirit in those veins? 
You are no image, though you be as hard 
As marble : Sure you have no liver if you had, 
’T\\ mild send a lively and desiring heat 


^ Here's ta, mid tha xmnts lodgin*r.'] These mangled words Tvii- 
iSympson lias happily cured : He reads, 

11 vie stay, an thou ivanr.st lodging. —Seward. 

Sure i/tm have no liver.] Tlic liver was aiicienti}' imagined h’ 
he the residence of Love. 
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To every member ! Is not this miserable ? 

\ thing so ti'iily form’d, shaped out by symmetry. 
Has all the organs that belong to man. 

And working too, yet to show all these 
Like dead motions moving upon wires 
Tlicn, good my lord, leave off what you have been, 
And freely be what you were first intended for, 

A man! 

GoncL Thou art a precious piece of sly damna¬ 
tion ! 

f will be deaf; I will lock up my cars : 

Tempt me n(?t! I will not love ! if I do—• 

OrL Then I’ll hate you. 

Gond. Let me be ’nointed with honey, and turn’d 
Into the sun, to be stung to death with horse-flies! 
Hear’st thou, thou breeder? here I’ll sit. 

And, in despite of thee, I will say nothing. 

[a.V/7,s' down, 

O; /. Let me, with your fair patience, sit besitic 
you! 

(iond. Madam, lady, tempter, tongue, woman, 
air, 

Look to me, I shall kick! I say again, 

Look to me, I shall kick ! 

OrL I cannot think your better knowledge 
Can use a woman so uncivilly. 

Gond. I cannot think I shall become a coxcomb, 
To ha’ my hair curl’d by an idle finger. 

My cheeks turn tabors, and be play’d upon, 

’ Lihc Joi'h/ motions moving upon tu/m.j A motion means a 
puppet-?how. So in AiAdiiiVs Dumb Knight, “ 1 would not have 
you to step into the suburbs, and acquaint yourself either with 
luonsteih or motions, but, holding your way directly homewards, 
‘•how A’oiii'fcclf “till to be a ryre liousewife.” 
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Mine eyes look’d babies in/ and my nose blow’d 
to my band : 

I say again, 1 shall kick! sure, I shall. 

OrL ’Tis but 

Your outside that you show ; I know your mind 
Never was guilty of so great a weakness : 

Or, could the tongues of all men join’d together 
Possess me with a thought of your dislike. 

My weakness were above a woman’s, to fall off 
From my affection, for one crack of thunder. 

Oh, would you could love, my lord ! 

Gond. I would thou wouldst 
Sit still, and say nothing ! What madman let thee 
loose. 

To do more mischief than a dozen whirlwinds ? 
Keep thy hands in thy muff, and warm the idle 
Worms in thy lingers’ ends . Will you be doing still ? 
Will no entreating serve you ? no lawful warning ? 
I must remove, and leave your ladyship ; 

Nay, never hope to stay me ; for I will run 
From that smooth, smiling, witching, cozening, 
tempting. 

Damning face of thine, as far as I can find any land. 
Where 1 will put myself into a daily course 
Of curses for thee and all thy family. 

OrL Nay, good my lord, sit still! I’ll promise 
peace. 

And fold mine arms up, let but mine eye discourse; 
Or let my voice, set to some pleasing chord, sound 
out 

The sullen strains of my neglected love! 

8 Mine eyc& looked babies in.} So, in Woman’s Prize, vol. 
p. 382: 

. . '' No moreJ'ooJ, 

To look gay babies in your eyes, yov.v^^ Roivland .—liceil 
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G()7uL Sing till thou crack thy treble-string in 
pieces, 

And when thou hast done, put up thy pipes and 
walk ! 

Do any thing, sit still and tempt me not! 

Ori. \AsideS\ I would rather sing at doors for 
bread, than sing to 

This fellow, but for hate : If this should be 
Told in the court, that I begin to woo lords, 

Wh;it a troop of the imtruss’d nobility 

Should I have at my lodging to-morrow morning ! 


SONG. 

Come^ Slecp^ mid^ xdth lliy sxveel deceiving^ 
Loci' me in delight a tvhile ; 

Lei some jileasing dreams beguile 
All myJancies ; ihatjrom thence^ 

I may jecl an influence^ 

Alt my po'd'ers of care bereaving / 

llioiigh hut a sliadoxc, hut a sliding , 

Let me hioxv some little joy ! 

JP'e that sujfer long annoy^ 

Are contented ’with a thought^ 

Through an idle fancy xvrought: 

Ohy lei my joys have some abiding / 

Gond. Have yrm done your wassail 


’ Wo.^sail.'] See a note on the Beggar’s Busli, vol. If. p. 1.92- 
In the present place the word is not used in its general sense of 
a festivity, nor does it allude to the drinking the wassel cup, but 
to a drinking song which was sung on Twelfth-day. See Mr 
Douce’s dissertation on the word in his Illustrations of Shak- 
spearc, vol. II. p- 206, ct seg. 
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’Tis a handsome drowsy ditty, Ell assure you : 
Now J liad as lief hear a cat cry, Avheii her tail 
Is cut otF, as hear these lamentations, 

Tliese lowsy love-lays, these bewaihnents. 

You think you Jiave caught me, lady ; you think I 
melt now. 

Like a dish of May-butter, and run 
All into brine and passion : Yes, yes, I am taken; 
Look how I cross my arms, look pale, and dwindle, 
And would cry, but for spoiling my face ! 

We must part: Nay, we’ll avoid all ceremony j 
No kissing, lady ! I desire to know 
Your ladyship no more.—’Death of my soul, tlie 
Duke 1 

Ori, God keep your lordship ! 

G()7iff. From thee and all ihy sex. 

OrL I’ll be the clerk, and cry, Amen ! \’oui 
lordship’s 

Ever-assured enemy, Oriana, [E.vil Ouiana. 

Enley' Duke, Ainu go, and Lucio. 

Gond. All the day’s good attend your lordship ! 
DidiW AVe lhank you, Gondarino.—Is it j)os- 
sible ? 

Can belief’lay hold on such a miracle ? 

To see thee (one that hatli cloister’d up all passion. 
Turn’d wilful votary, and forsworn converse 
With women) in company and fair discourse 
With the best beauty of Milan ? 

Gond. ’Tis true; and if your grace, that hath 

the swav 

•/ 

Of the whole state, will sutler this lewd sex, 

These women, to pursue us to our homes. 

Not to be pray’d nor to be rail’d away. 

But they will woo, and dance, and sing. 

And, in a manner looser than they are 
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fW nature (which slioultl seem impossible). 

To throAv their arms on our unwillinn: necks- 

Duke* No more! 1 can see through your visor; 
dissemble it 

No more! Do not I know thou hast used all art. 
To work upon the poor simplicity 
Ot‘tills young maid, that yet hath known none ill. 
Thinks that damnation will fright those tha( woo 
Erom oaths and lies?' But yet I think her chaste. 
And will from thee, before thou shall apply 
Stronger temptations, bear her hence with me. 
iiond. My lord, I speak not this to gain new 
gi ace ; 

But howsoever you esteem my words, 

My love and duty will not sutler me 
'To see you favour such a jirostitute. 

And I stand by dumb; without rack, torture, 

Or straxiado, I will uuijp myself: 

1 flo confess J was in company 
Willi that pleasing piece of thuit\', lhat wc call 
woman ; 

I do confess, after a long and tedious siege, 

1 yielded. 

J)ukc. Eorward! 

GoiuL ^Eaith, my 4ord, to come quickly to th(‘ 
point, 

The woman you saw with me is a whore. 

An arrant whore. 

Duke. Was she not count Valorc’s sister ? 

Gaud. Yes ; that count Valore’s sister is nauglii ,, 


* Thtnke.st (Lunnalioii tvill fright those that 'teoo 

Ir-ou onths and Jies.^ TJiis is an odd (jucstion to tJondarino, 
but it seems only a mistake from adding a letter to tlie ver]>. 
Thin/cs is surely the true reading, and it is the supposed simplici¬ 
ty ol’ the young maid, 'ivlio ihniks that the fejir of damnation n ill 
deter men from lying and falsely swearing to them.— Seward. 
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Dul e, Thou darcst not say so. 

Go?td Not if it be distasting to your lordship j 
But give me freedom, and 1 dare maintain 
She has embraced this body, and grown to it 
As close as the hot youthful vine to the elm. 
Duke, Twice have I seen her with thee, twice 
my thoughts 

Were prompted by mine eye, to hold thy strictness 
Raise and impostorous: 

Is this your me wing-up, your strict retirement. 
Your bitterness and gall against that sex ? 

Have I not heard thee say, thou would’st sooner 
meet 

The basilisk’s dead-doing eye, than meet 
A woman for an object? Look it be true you 
tell )uc; 

Or, by our country’s saint, your hcafl goes oil'!— 
If thou prove a wliore,"^ 

No woman’s face shall ever move me more. 

[Ed'ctml Duka, Aiuugo, and Lucio- 
Gond. So, so ! ’tis as’t should he. 

Arc women grown so mankind ? ^ must they be 
wooing ? 

I Inn e a plot shall blow licr up 5 she flies, she 
mounts I 

I’ll teach her ladyship to dare my fury ! 

I will be known, and fear’d, and more truly hated 
Of women than an eunuch. 


® If thou prove^ iS'cO The words, OA, OrUiyia, were prefixed 
by Seward to this speech, but their omission in all the old copies 
was very unlikely; and the metre of this play is such, that per¬ 
fect regularity can never have been intended. 

•’ Are tKomeu grexvn so mankind ?] That is, masculine. See y 
note on Monsieur Thomas, vol. VI. p. 521. 
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Enter Guiana. 

She’s here again i 
Good gall, be patient! for 1 must dissemble. 

0 /7. Now, my cold frosty lord. 

My U'oman-Hater, you that have sworn 
All everlasting hate to all our sex! 

Ry my trotl), good lord, and as I am yet a maid, 
Metlioiight ’twas excellent sport to hear your iio- 
nour 

Swear out an alphabet, chale nobly like a general, 
Kick like a rcsty jade, and make ill laces ! ' 

Did your good honour think I was in lo\ e ? 

Where did I first begin to take that heat ? ^ 
from those two radiant eyes, that piercing sight ? 
Oh, they were lovely, if the balls stood right! 

And tliere’s a leg made out of a dainty stall', 
Mdicre, the gods be tlianked, there is calf enough ! 
Ciond. Pardon him, lady, that is now a con- 
veriite ; 

Your beauty, like a saint, hath wrought this wonder. 

0 /7. Alas, has it been pricked at the heart ? 

Js tlie stomach come down ! wilPt rail no more 
At women, and call ’em devils, she-cats, and gob¬ 
lins ? 

Gond. [/^.v/V/c.] He that shall marry thee, had 
better spend 

The poor remainder of his days in a dung-barge, 
l\)r two-pence a-week, and find himself. 

Down again, spleen ! t pr’ythee down again !— 
Sliall I hnd iavour, lady ? Shall at length 
IMy true unfeigned penitence get pardon 
For my harsh unseasoned follies ? 

I am no more an atheist; no ; I do 
Acknowledge that dread powerful deity. 

And his all-quick’ning heats burn in my breast: 
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Oh, be nol as I was, hard, unrelenting ; 

But as I am, be partner of‘my fires ! 

Ori. 8urc we sJiall liave store of larks; the skies 
will 


Not hold up long : T should have look’d as soon 
J^br frost in the Dog-days, or another inundation. 
As hoped this straiige conversion above miracle. 
lA't me look ujion your lordship : Is your name 
(londarino ? are you Milan’s general, that 
(beat bugbear Bloody-bones, at whose very name 
All women, fiom the lady to the laundress, 

Sliake like a cold fit ? 

Gond. Good patience, help me ! 

This fever will enrage my blood again.— 

Madang I am tliat man ; I am even he 
"i’liat once did owe unreconciled hate 
To you, and all that bear the name of woman; 

I am the man tliat wrong’d your honour to the 
DidvC ; 

i am the man that said vou were unchaste. 

And jn'oslitute ;* yet T am he that dare deny nil this. 
Or'i. Your big nobility is very merry. 

Goitd, Lady, ’tis true that 1 hav(^ Avrong’d you 
thus. 

And my contrition is as true as that; 

Yet ha\^e 1 found a means to make all gootl again : 
J do beseech your beauty, not I’or myselfj 
(My^ merits are yet in conception) 

Ihit f(>r your hojiour’s safety and my^ zeal, 

Ketire a while, while I unsay myself 
Unto the Duke, and cast out that evil spirit 
I Iiave possess’d liira with ! 

I have a house conveniently private. 

On. Lord, thou hast wrong’d my innocence ; 
But thy^ confession hath gain’d thee faith. 

Gond. By the true honest scr\ice that I owe 
those eves. 
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My iiK'Uiiini;' is as spotless as luy Eiitli. 

On. 'The Duke doubt mine honour ? a’ mav 
judge strangely. 

"Twill not be long beliu’c I’ll be enlarged again ? 

Uond. A day or two. 

Oil. Mine own servants shall attend me ? 

Gond. Your ladyship’s command is good. 

Ori. Look you be true ! [ L’av/. 

Gond. Else let me lose the hopes my soul a^pires 
to !—I will be a scourge to all females in my life, 
and, after my death, the name of Gondarino shall 
be terrible to the mighty women of the laii tli : 
they shall shake at my name, and at the sound of 
it liieir knees shall knock together ; and they shall 
rnn into nunneries, f()r they and 1 are be\ond all 
hope irreeoncileable : lor if 1 could endure an car 
with an hole in’t, or a plaited lock, or a barehead¬ 
ed coachman, that sits like a sign where great la¬ 
dies arc to be sold w'ifin’n, agreement betwixt ns 
wc‘re not to be despair’d o(‘. If I could be but 
brought to endure to see women, I would have 
them eome all once a-week and kiss me, as witelies 
do the devil, in token of homage. 1 must not live 
here ; I will to the court, 

And there pursue my plot; when it hath took. 
Women shall stand in awT, but of inv look. 

! F.xcvnL 
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SCENE IL 


4 Court in the Palace. 


Enter tico Intellhencers, 

cy 

1 £nl. There take your standing; be close a.id 
vigilant! liere will I set niysclf; and Jet liim look 
to liis language ! a* shall know the Duke has more 
ears in coint than two. 

2 IiiL I’ll quote him to a tittle : Let him speak 
wisely, and plainly, and as hidden as a* can, I 
shall crush him ; a’ shall not ’scape [^by] charac¬ 
ters;^ though a’ speak Babel, I shall crush him- 
We have a Ibrtune by this service hanging over us, 

^ Vll quote him to a titlh' i. c. I’ll observe ov ttoic him So,, 
ill Hamlet, act ii. scene i. I’oloiiius savs, 

-“ That hath made him mad : 

lam sorry that with better heed and jiidgmentj, 

I had not quoted liim.”— Reed. 

A"* shall not scape characters.} This is a little difficult: If it iV 
the true reading, the sense must be, that he shall not escape ha¬ 
ving characters drawn of him. But, besides the stiffness of this 
interpretation, it does not well suit the context; I read there¬ 
fore, 

-rt* shall not scape by characters; 

Let him speak Babel t I shall crush him : 

By characters must here be understood, using names of one thing 
for anotlicr. as the characters of a ujpher do j for from ixiritiu^ 
the metaphor before is taken, 

/’// quote him to a tittle. —Seward. 

Seward docs not understand the word quote 
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tliat, within this year or two, I hope we sliall he 
call’d to be examiners, wear politic gowns guarded 
with eopper-laee, making great faces full ol' fear 
and ortice ; our labours may deserve this. 

1 InL 1 hope it shall: Why, have not many men 
been raised from this worming trade, first, to gain 
good access to great men ; then, to have commis¬ 
sions out for search ; and lastly, to be worthily 
named at a great arraignment ? Yes ; and why not 
we? They that endeavour w^ell deserve their lee. 
Close, close! a’ comes j mark well, and all goes 
well! sland apari* 

Enter Valore, Lazarillo, and Boy. 

Laz, Farewell, my hopes! my anchor now is 
broken! 

.Farewell, my quondam ]oy^\ of which no token 
Is now remaining; such is the sad mischance. 
Where lady Fortune leads the slippery dance. 

Vet, at the length, let me this favour have, 

Give me my wishes, or a wished grave ! 

VaL The gods defend, so brave and valiant maw 
►Should slip into the never-satiate jaw 
Of black Despair ! No; thou shall live and know 
Thy full desires; Hunger, thy ancient foe. 

Shall be subdued; those guts that daily tumble, 
Through air and appetite, shall cease to rumble; 
And thou shalt now at length obtain thy dish, 

That noble part, the sweet head of a fisli. 

Laz^ l"hen am I greater than the duke !— 

2 hit. There, there’s a notable piece of treason ! 
greater than the duke ; mark that! 

VaL But how, or where, or whuii this shall be 
compass’d, is yet out of my reach. 

Laz, I am so truly miserable, that might I be 
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now knock’d o’ th* head, with all iny heart I w^ould 
forgive a dog-killer. 

VaL Yet do I see. 

Through this coiifiisedness, some little eomfort.^' 

** Yet do I see through this confusedness some Utile comfort.'\ 
This, when restored to its measure, is a high burlesque parody of 
all poetic sublimity whatever, and Fletcher, to whom alone this 
play is ascribed, in the first edition * must have ridiculed hlmselt 
as well as all grave writers, if every quotation from Sliakspeare 
is a sneer upon him, as my assistants, Mr Theobald and Mr Symp- 
son, have been apt to imagine, and have been quite angry with 
Fletcher for it. The lines above very much resemble the tbllow 
ing in the Two Noble Kinsmen : 

- - yety cousiny 

Kv*nfrom the bottom of these miseriesy 
From (dl that Fort.uve can injUcl upon uSy 
I see two comforts rising. 

Now would Fletcher sneer himself at a work that he certainly had 
a great, if not the greatest share in ? I shall here take an oppor¬ 
tunity of defending Fletcher tor the character of Lazarillo. I find 
few of my friends quite relish it; they think the caricature too 
high, too much beyond nature, even so as rather to raise disgust 
than laughter. To this might be pleaded the authoriry of Aris¬ 
tophanes in his caricature of Socrates, of Plautus in more than 
one ol'his characters, of Shaksjieare in Pistol, and of Jonson and 
Moliere in the greatest part ot their plays, which are most of’them 
formed not ol characters ol‘ real persons, as those in general of 
Sliakspeare, Flejcher, Terence, &c. are, but of the passions perso¬ 
nated ; as the passion of epicurism, or nice gluttony, is in this pla^'. 
Few people have seen how extremely high the several passions, 
as avarice, pride, lust, epicurism, &c. have been carried in real 
life : 1 have heard of a gentleman that died not long since, whose 
passion for eating came not far short of Lazarillo’s ; and poetry is 
always allowed a little to heighten the features. Then as to the 
subliinity of the poetic language used by La/arillo, it is certainly 
the very best that could be chose for high burlesque; as the dig¬ 
nity of the style is the highest contrast to the ridiculousness of the 
sentiments, (iondarino, like Lazarillo, is a passion [lersonated, 
and a very well-drawn character in Ben Jonson’s manner, so that 


» See the Introduction. There is no name on the litlc-pa^e to the 
first 4 : 1 : 1110 . 


9 
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Ldz. The plot, my lord, as e*cr you came of u 
woman, discover. 

1 InL Plots, dangerous plots ! I will deserve by 
this most liberally. 

^aL ^Tis from my head again. 

Laz, Oh, that it would stand me, that 1 might 
fight, or have some venture for it! that I might be 
turned loose, to try my fortune anu)ngst the whole 
fry in a college or an inn of court, or scramble 
with the prisoners in the dungeon ! 

Nav, were it set down in the outer court. 

And all the guard about it in a ring. 

With their knives drawn, (which were a dismal 
sight,) 

And aftei- twenty leisurely were told, 
r to be let loose only in my shirt. 

To try tlicir valour, liow" much ol' the spoiF 


upon the \vtiole 1 liope tJic mr.jorje, of re:n!rr‘'; uiU jom thel-iu^n 
at this exceedingly (iroJI pKiy. — 

The parallel 8es\ard ihios^ hef^veeii the passiigc (jiioted and 
that ill the Noble Kinsnuii is very much torceiL Our authors 
certainly liave often, without remorse, hurlesijued hhak^pern e, 
and particularly hi» Hamlet.—Kd. 1778. 

On this subject the reader is referred to the preceding volumes 
•passim. 


’ To Irif the valour^ fiotu mucJi of the spoil 
I would TCCovCT from the. enemies* '»u)utlis.~^ Jhis is scaiccly 
sense; there are two ways of correcting it, as 

To try by valour^ hoxu much fj the spoil 
I could recover Jrom the enemies* mouths ' 

Or, 

To try their valour ! hoxu muJi of the spoil 
Ji outd 1 recover from the enemies mouths 

I prefer the former. The two next lines ol the count s spcccl.' 
are restored from the old quarto .—Sewardm 

I'liese lines arc in all the old quartos. In the second folio, as 
appears by the catchword “ I would,** they vvere aci idcntully 
dropt at the head of a new page, which begins, ** Upon countly 
people.’*—I decidedly prefer Seward’s .secoud etnendation, icuu- 

voL. X, r 
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I would recover from the enemies’ mouths, 

I would accept the challenge. 

Val. Let it go ! Hast nut tliou been held to have 
some wit in the court, and to make some fine jests 
upon country people in progress-time ? and vvilt 
thou lose this opinion '' for the cold head of a fish ? 
I say, let it go ! Til help thee to as good a dish of 
meal. 

Laz. G<»d, let me not live, if I do not wonder 
Men should talk so pinfaiiely ! 

But 'tis not in the power of loo:',c words. 

Or any vain or misbelieving man, 

To make me dare to wrong thy purity. 

Show me but any lady in the court. 

That halli so full an eye, so sweet afu’cath. 

So soft and white a lle.^ii : I'lus doth not lie* 

In dmond gluvcs,'^ nor eve: hath been wash’d 
In ailnicial baths ; no traveller 
That hath brought dvclor home with Iiitn,' hath 
dared. 

With all h:.> waters, powders, fiictises/ 

ing fheir instCLut ot tJic^ wliicb fi ihe rourt-guafd men- 

fiotw'd in tiu’ same spcccli. The transposition ot tlie words 1 
mmUl is not at all requisite. 

* Opiuiov.] i. e. reputation, fame. 

Almond paste was used in the seventeenth 
century, (and perhaps is so to this day,) to render the skin white. 
No in Sir William Davenant’s Wits: 

-“ She is sent hither in disguise. 

To play on the guitar, and make almond-butler,'^ 

* That hath brought doctor home with him ;] i. e. Has had i; 
doctor’s degree in some foreign university.— Seward. 

* J'ucwies.] A kind of paint used by the ladies of old. In Ben 
Tonson’s Fall of Sejanus, Eudemus the physician says to Livia, 

** I’ll have an excellent new J'ucus made, 

Kesistive gainst the sun, the rain, or wind. 
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To make lliy lovely corps sophisticate. 

fal. I liavc it ; ’tis now intiised ; be conitorled ■ 
Jmz. C'an there be tliat little hope yet lett 
111 nature? Shall I once more erect up trophies' 
Shall I enjoy the sight of my dear saiul. 

And bless my palate with the best of creatures ^ 
Ah, good my lord, by Mhom T In eathe aivain, 

Shall T receive this being ? 

f'aL Sir, I have fbuiui by certain eahailatiou. 
i^nd settled levolution of the stars. 

The lish is sent ])y tlie lord Crondarino 
1 o liis mereei': Now it is a growing iiopc' 

I'o know where ’Iis. 

ha-,. Oh, it is tar abn\e 
flic good of women; tiie [)athi(’lv cannot vleld 
More' pleasing til illation ! 

hal. But how to compass it ? search, east almnt-, 
And I'viug sour brains, L:‘zarill(> ! 'Fhou art 
'Joo doll ajif) Jieavy to deserve a bh'ssijio-. 

L'lz. My lord, I’l! not l)e idle:—Now, L-a/ariIlo„ 
rhink, think, tlunk ! 

I’iil. t./.vVA'.j Yonder’s my infoj-iner, and his t'eb 
low, w'ith ta!)I(‘d)ooks ; ^ tln'y^ nod at me : upon m\' 
!il‘c, they have pcjor Lazarillo (that beats his biaiin. 
about no such wa'ightv malter '5 in i.n- treason bi'- 
fore this 

Ijiz. Mv loi'd, what do you think, if 1 shouhl 
•'.liavc myself put o)i midwite’s apparel, come in 


W'liirh you shall lay on with u brcatii nr oil 
As vt)n like besr, and last some tourtcin hour-'.’* 

Again, in the Maid’s Revenge, by Shirley': 

■“ Tbis /ke//.v hears 

A lively tincture ; oh, the cheek must blu>l 
i hat wcai'h it, they’re deceived that say 
Alt is the ape of nature." 

1' .'i.'U N ] See above, p. 7 
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with a handkercliicf, and ])cg a piece for a great- 
bellied wonuin, or a sick child ? 

Val. Good, very good ! 

Laz. Or corrupt the waiting prentice to betray 
the reversion ? 

1 ////. There’s another point in’s plot; corrupt 
with money to betray : sure ’tis some fort a’ means. 
Mark j have a care! 

Ldz. An ’twere the bare vinegar ’tis eaten with, 
it would in some sort satisfy nature : but might 1 
once attain the dish itself, though I cut out my 
means through sword and fire, through poison, 
tlirough any tiling that may make good my ho|)cs"— 

2 Ini. 11 lanks to tlie gods, and our olhciousness, 
the plot’s discover’d ! fire, stc'cl, and poison ; burn 
the palace, kill the duke, and iioison his iirivy- 
council. 


77//. To the nn'icer’s !—l>ct me sia*! 
fore we can attain the means to make 
quaintance, the lish be eaten ? 

Laz. II it be eaten, here he stands. 


how il’, be¬ 
ll j) our ac- 

fk.it is the 


3 nost dejected, most unforlunaU*, miseraiile, ac¬ 


cursed, forsaken slave this province yields ! I will 
not, sure, out-live it j no, i will die bravilv, and 
like a Homan ; 


And after di'ath, amidst the Elysian shades 
I'll meet m> love again. 

J Ini. 1 will die bravely, like a Roman have 
a care ; mark that! when he hath done all, he will 
kill liiinselil 


77//. M ill nothing ease your appetite but this ' 
I.m. No ; could the sea throw up his vastness. 
And ofter free his best inhabitants, 

’Twere not so much as a bare temptation to me ! 

Val. If you could be drawn to affect beef, vxHii- 
son, or fowl, it would be far the better. 

Laz. I do beseeeh your lordship’s patience ! 
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1 do confess that, in tliis heat of blood, 

I have contemn’d all dull anti grosser meats ; 

But 1 protest I do honour a chine of beef, I do re¬ 
verence a loin of veal; but, good iny lord, give 
me leave a little to adore this ! But, my good lord, 
would your lordship, under colour of taking up 
some silks, go to the mercer’s, I. would in all hu¬ 
mility attend your honour, wlierc we may be in¬ 
vited, if fortune stand propitious. 

VaL Sir, you shall work me as you please. 

Laz^ Let it be suddenly, I do beseech your lord- 
shij) ! ’Tis now upon the ])oint of dinner-time. 

VaL I am all yours. 

\E.vcunt LAZAinrno a}}/! Vai.ohe. 

1 Inl. Come, let’s confer : Imprimis, a’ saith, like 
a blasphemous villain, he’s greater than the duke j 
this p eppers him, an there were nothing else. 

2 /;77r Then a’ was naming plots ; did you not 
hear ? 

J l/it. Yes; hut a'f'll from that unto discovery, 
JO corrupt by money, and so attain— 

2 [nl. Ay, ay, a’ meant some fort or citadel the 
duke hath ; liis very face betrayed Ihs nuaining. 
Oh, he Is a very subtle and a dangerous knave ; but 
if a’ deal, a God’s name, we shall worm him. 

1 Inl. But now comes the stroke, tTic fatal blow, 
fire, sword, and j)oison : Oh, canibal, thou blootly 
canibal! 

2 lilt. What had become of this poor state had 
not we been ? 

1 Jnt. ’laith, ii had lain buried in its own ashes, 
had not a greater hand been in’t. 

2 IiJ. But note the rascal’s resolution ; after the 
ac't’s done, because he would avoid all fear of tor¬ 
ture, and cozen the law, a* would kill himself: 
Was there ever the like danger brought to light in 
diis age ? Sure we sliall merit much j we shall be 
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Jible to kct‘|) two men a-picce, uiid ii two-hand 
sword between us; we will live in favour of the 
state, i)etray oiir ten or twelve treasons a-wcek, and 
the ])eople shall tear us. Come ; to the lord Lii- 
eio ! the situ shall not ^o down ’till he be bang’d. 

[Exeuni. 


si:\:s K 


i\. 


/ Rooi'! ifi Ihi: Mercvr'.s 


llnlcr Jicrevr Uihl a ProUicc, 

Alcrccr. T.ook to my shop; and if there come 
ever a scholar in l)Iaek, let hini speak whth me. 
[E.iW ikn/.] We that are shopkee[)ers nt good 
trade, are so pestered, that avc can scarce pick out 
an hotir for our inornlng’s meditation ; and how ¬ 
soever wv ar(' all accounted dull, and common jest¬ 
ing stocks for your gallants, there are some of us 
do iH)t deserve it ; tor, tor my own part, I do bc- 
iiln to b(‘ u'ivcn to niv book, I love a scholar with 
my lieail ; tor, qiiestionlcss, there arc marvellous 
thnigs to be done by art : AV hv, sir, some of them 
will "tell }on what is become of horses, and silver 
spoons, and will make wenches dance naked to 
tiicir beds. I am yet inunarried, and because 
^omc of* our neighbours are said to be cuckolds, I 
will never marry without tlie consent of* some of 
these scholars, that know' what will^come of it. 
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£nler Pandar, 

Pandar. Are you busy, sir ? 

Mercer. Nevci to you, sir, nor to any of youi 
coat. Sir, is there any thing to be done by art, 
concerning the great heir we talk’d on ? 

Pandar. Will she, nill she, she sliall come run¬ 
ning into my house, at the further corner in Saint 
Mark’s street, betwixt three and tour. 

Mercer. Betwixt three and tour ? Slic’s bra\ e in 
clothes, is she not ? 

Pandar. Oh, rich, rich Aside.] Where should 
! get clothes to dress her in ? llel[) me, invention* 
—Sir, that lier running througli the street may be 
less noted, my art more shown, and your tear to^ 
speak with her less, slie shall come in a white* 
waistcoat,"^ and- 

Mercer. What! shall she ? 

Pandar, [z/.v/r/c.] \nd perhaps torn stockings; 
rihe hath left her old wont else. 


Pnler Prentice. 


Pren. Sir, my lord Gondarino hath sent you u 
rare fish-head. 

Mo rcr. It comes right; all things suit right 
with me since I began to love scholars! You shall 
have it home with you against she come. Carry it 
to this gentleman’s house. 

Pandar. The fair white house, at the furl her 
corner oi .Saint Mark’s street. Make haste!—1 must 
leave you too, sir 5 1 have two hours to study. Buy 
a new accidence, and ply your book, and you shaU 
want jiothing that all the scholars in the town can 
do for you ! [A’avV 

^ A waistcoat.i In order to comprehend the surprise 
the mercer, it is necessary to recollect, that courte/an'- were 
nerallv attired in «■. 
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Mercer, Heaven prosper both our studies ! What 
a dull slave was 1 bolbre I Ibll in love with this 
learning ! not worthy to tread upon the earth ; and 
what Ircsii hopes it hath put into me! I do hope, 
within this 1 weJvemonth, to be able by art to serve 
the court witli silks, and not undo myself; to trust 
hnights, and yet get in my money again ; to keep 
my wile brave, and yet she keep nobody else so. 

Enter Vai.ork and Lazakillo. 

Vour lordship is most lionoiirably welcome, in re¬ 
gard of your nobility ; but most especially in re¬ 
gard of your scholarship. Did your lordship come 
openly ? 

VaL Sir, this cloak keeps me ])rivatc; besides., 
no man will suspect me to be in the company of 
this gentleman 5 with whom J wdl desire y<ni to 
be acquainted: he may prove a good customer to 
you. 

Laz, For plain silks and velvets. 

Mercer. Are you scholastical ? 

Ea:^. Something addicted to the muses. 

VaL \ hope they will not dispute. [Aside. 

Alercer, You have no skill in the black art? 

En ter Pren ike. 

Pren. Sir, yondcFs a gentleman enquires hasti- 
Iv lor count Valore. 

mf ^ 

VaL For me? what is he? 

Pren. Oiui of your followers, my lord, I think. 

VaL Let him come in. 

Mercer. Shall I talk with you in private, sir ? 

Enter Messenger ^ucith a Letter. 

I 'nL \_Pe.ads.'] “ Count, come to the court j yom 
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business calls you thither 1 will go. Farewell, 
sir! I’ll see your silks some other time, luirewell, 
Lazar ilk)! 

A Jet err. Will not your lordship take a piece ot* 
beef with me ? 

Fal. Sir, I have greater business than eating 
I’ll leave this gentleman with you. 

[E a emit Yaloke and Afessenger, 

Laz. Now, now,noAv, now!'^ Now do 1 feel that 
strange struggling within me, that I think I could 
prophesy. 

Alcrccr, The gentleman is meditating. 

J^az. Hunger, Valour, IjO\ e. Ambition, arc alike 
pleasing, and, let our philos()])hers say what they 
will, are one kind of heat; only Hunger is the 
safest: Ambition is apt to tall; Love and Valour 
are not free from dangers : only llungca’, begotfeii 
of some old limber courlicr, in ])aned hosc,^ and 
mirs(‘d bv an attornev’s wife ; now' so thriven, that 
he need not tear to be of tlie Cb'eaf 'fui’k’s gum'd; 
is so free from all (piarreis and (fingers, so liill ol' 
liopes, joys, and ticklings, that my life is not s<» 
dear to me as his accpiaintance. 


Enter Eoij, 


Sir, the fish-head is gone. 

Laz. d'hen be thou hencetbrth dumb, with thy 


ill-boding voice! 


'• Nof 710 , / 0, wo ; wore.'; Former editions. This meditation of' 
Lazarillo’s seems di^signedJy flung in, to shou' that a man may nm 
mad ^\ith the passion othLingcr as well as that ol’love, ambition, 
&c- and thir is a ke}' to Lazurillo’s character. The umhi ana’s 
liead is become his mistress, and he is run mad with the thoughts 
«t' it.— Seivdic/. 

I’aned t See a pre\ious note on this play, p. U> 


IK 
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Farewell, Milan ! Farewell, noble duke ! 
Farewell, my fellow-courtiers all, with whom 
J have of yore made many a scrambling meal 
In corners, behind arrases, on stairs; 

And in the action oftentimes have spoil’d 
Our (loiiblels and our hose with litpiid stuff! 
farewell, you lusty archers of the guard. 

To whom 1 now do give the bucklers up. 
And ni‘V('r more with auvof your coat 


Will eat t()r wageis ! now you happy be; 

AVhen this shall light upon you, think on me! 

You sewers, carvers, ushers of the court, 

Sirnamed gentle for your fur (knnean. 

Here 1 do iaK(‘ of you mv last rarewcll ; 

May you stand stify in your ])ro})er places. 

And execute youi- ollices ai ight ’ 

Farewell, you maidens, with yojir motliers efe, 
Fartwvcll, you courlly chaplain.', that he there ! 

All good attend you! may you ne\er more 
Marry your patron’s lady’s waiting woman. 

But may you raised he by this my fall! 

May Lazarillo sutUa- lor ^Oi^ all ! 

iMcrcc}'. Sir, 1 was heaikening to you. 

Laz. I wall hear nothing! J will break my knife, 
tbe ensign of my tbriner happy state, knock out my 
teeth, have them hung at a barber’s, and enter in¬ 
to religion.^ 

iio//. Why, sir, I tliliik I know whither it is gone. 
Lcn. See the rashness of man in his nature I— 
Whither, whither ? I do unsay all that I have said! 
{jo on, go on, boy ! I humble myself, and follow 
thee.—Farewell, sir ! 


’ Knock out mi/ ieelhy have them huno af a barher^s^ 

And enter into religion.] That i.s, into a religious order. It 
was anciently customary with barber-surgeons to hang the teeth 
they drew upon a string, and exhibit them as an emblem of one 
department of their multifnrioiK profe'.'ion. 
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Mcrccr, Not so, sir j you sliall take a piece of 
beef with me. 

Laz. 1 caiitiot stay. 

Mercer, By my liiy, but you shall, sir, in re- 
gard of your love to learning, and your skill in the 
black art. 

Laz, I do hate learning, and I have no skill in 
the black art: I would 1 had ! 

Mercer, Why, your desire is sullicieiit to jiie ; 
you shall stay. 

Laz. 'fhe most horrible and detested curses that 
can he imagined, light upon all the professors of 
that art! May they be drunk, and, when they go 
to ( onjurc, reel in the circle ! May the spirits hy 
iheiii raised tear ’em in pieces, and hang their 
((uarters on old broken wMls and stecple-to])s ! 

Mercer. This s[)ecch of* yours shows you to have 
■nine skill in the scieiu'c ; wiiercfiire, in civility, I 

w * 

mav not siiUc'r yon to depart em])ty. 

l.uz. ?d\ stomach is no ; I cannot endure it! I 
u'ill fig hi in this (jiianad, as acton as icir my prince, 
hooiul make way ! \^l)raxes his rapier, 

jllnnu'cr commands; mv valour must obev ! 

r KinniL 
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VCT IV. SCENE L 


All Anikliamhcv w the Paiaec, 


lAiiev V^^LOKK and Aurigo. 

T'aL Is the duUe private ? 

Ar)\ ile is alone ; but I think yoiu* lorci'siiip mki'- 
enter. {Exit Valok]-, 

JAlh'l' (iONJ:).VIilNU. 

Gond. Who is witli tlie, duke ? 

y\rr. Tin; count is new gone in ; bul the duke 
will come lorth, before you can be weary of wnit- 
Ing. 

Gond. T will attend him here. 

ylrr. I must wait without the dooi. \AA'/t, 

Gond. Doth lie hojie to clear his sister? She 
will come no more to my house, to laugh at me; 
I have sent her to an habitation, where, when slie 
shall be seen, it w’ill set a gloss upon her name: 
Yet, mion my soul, I have bestowed her amongst 
the purest-hearted creatures of her sex, and the 
freest from dissimulation ; for their deeds are all 
alike, only they dare speak what the rest think. 
The women of this age, (if there be any dt'grees 
of comparison amongst their sex,) are worse than 
those of former times 5 for I have read of women. 
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of that tnitii, spirit, and constancy, that, were they 
HOW living, I should endure to sec them : hut I 
fear the writers of the time belied them ; lor how 
familiar a thing is it with the poets of our age, to 
extol their whores (which they call /nis/rcsscs') with 
heavenly praises ! but, I thank their furies, and 
their crazed brains, beyond beliel ! Nay, how many 
that would fiiin seem serious, have dedicated grave 
works to ladies, toothless, Iiollow-eyed, tluhr hair 
shedding, purple-faced, their nails apparently co¬ 
ming off, and the bridges of their noses broken 
down, and have call’d them the choice hand>- 
vvorks ol‘ Nature, the patterns ol' ])erlection, and 
tin wonderment of women P Our women biggin 
to 'iwariu like bees in summer : As I came hitlier, 
there was no ])alr of stairs, no entry, no lobby, bul 
was ]>estcM ed with ihem : Methinks tlie.re might be 
"oim; coinst' taken to destroy them. 


Kulrr AitKiG'O, and an x>ld deaf'Connh/f (icnf/cwo-- 
vunt^ Siidh)' h) Ihe J)iilc, 

Ary. I do accept your money; Walk here ; and 
when the duke comes out, you shall have lit op¬ 
portunity t<j deliver your petition to him. 

Ornllrxc. I thank you heartily. J pray you who’s 
he that walks there ? 

Ai^r. A lord, and a soldiej-, one in good favour 
with the duke ; If you could g(‘t him to deliver 
your petition- 

Gcndeiv. What do you say, ::ir ? 


” This is a very severe, but a very just, satire upon the abject 
flatteries w l’icli disgraced the dedications of the greater of 
TJetelier’s iitiTary contempoiarics; and 3'^et these wviv less di^- 
listing than iho-e of subi>e(|nent jicriods. 
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A)'r. ir you could get him to deliver your peti- 
iioi) l()r you, or to f^econd you, ’twerc sure. 

Ctcnfirzr, 1 hope 1 shall live to retpiilc your 
kindness. 

Arr. ^’oii have already. [K.iif, 

(u-ntlnc, iVlay it please your loulship-- 

No, wo. 

(rCHfk'ii. 'To consider the estate- 

Nc'. 

(ii /i/fczc. Oh a [)oor oppressed country gcntle- 
woina u. 

(t 0)1(1. No, it dotli not please my lordsliip. 

(Aiillm\ First and loremosl, 1 have luid great 
injury \ then 1 have been broiiglit up to tlie town 
three limes. 

GoikL a [)ox on liim tliat brought lliee to tlu: 
town ! 

(jcntlcxv. I thank your good hiial./liip heartily! 
thongli 1 cannot liear well, I know it gnewsyou: 
And here we have been dela\M, and semt down 
again, and IctchM up again, and sent di)vvji again, 
to my great charge ; and now at last, tlu'v hav(' 
fetch’d me uj), and five ot* my danghters— 

Ciond. Enough to damn fi\e v, oi lds I 

(iendexv. Handsome young women, though .1 
say it: they are all without j if it |)lease your lord- 
ship, I’ll call them in. 

Cior.d. ld^ c women ! how many of my senses 
should 1 have lelt me then ? call in live devils first I 
No, I will rather walk with thee alone, 

And hear thy tediv)us tale of injury. 

And give thee answers ; w'hispcr in thine ear. 

And imike thee understand through tliy French 
hootl; 

And all this wutli tame patience ! 

Grotlcw, T see your lordship does believe that 
diev arc without 5 and I jierecave that you are 
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much mo veil at our injury : Here’s a papoi will 
tell you more. 

Gond. Away ! 

Gevtlen'. It may be you had rather hc:ir me tell 
It tv'iY/ rocc, as they say. 

Gond, Oh, no, no, no, no ! 1 iia\'e heard it 
before. 

Gentlt^rc. Then you have heard of taioiigh injury, 
for a poor gentlewoman to receive. 

Gond, Never, never I—But that it troubles mv 
conscience to wish any good to these women, I 
could afford them to be valiant and alile, that it 
miglit be no disgrace for a, soldier to heal them. 

Gm/fac, 1 hope your lordship will delixer my 
petition to his grace ; and you may ti’ll him with- 


Gotid. VVduit ? 1 will deliver any thing against 
oiy'<e!f, to be rid on tliee. 

fr.’////(Ti'. d'ltar yesterday, about three o’clock in 
tlu‘ areiooi))!, I met m\ 'id\i'isar\, 

(>n;h'L (iive [lie Iliv ]) [ici- ! lie ('au abide no long 


(,r/.'lli’ci, ’Ti< \ery sliort, iny lord: And I de¬ 
manding of him— 

Gond. I’ll tell him that shall serve thy turn. 

Ginllnc. llow ? 

Gond, rii tell liim that shall serve thy turn: 
Begone ! Man never doth remember how great 
his oflences are, ’till he do meet with one of \'ou, 
tliat plagues him for them. Why should women 
only, above all other creatures that were created 
for the benefit of man, have the use of speech ? or 
why should any deed of theirs, done by their tlesh- 
ly aj)pctit(‘s, be disgraceful to their owners ? Nay, 
why should not an act done by any beast I keep, 
against my consent, disparage me as much as that 
of theirs ? 
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Genllc’ik\ 'iGobig'^ returns.^ Here’s some few an¬ 
gels for your lordship. 

Gaud, Again ? yet more torments? 

Godlci^. Indeed you shall have them. 

Gond Keep oil’! 

(Jcnllcw. A small gratuity for your kindness. 

Gond. Hold away ! Yl'hroxvs them on the ground. 

Gcnllcxv. Why, then, I thank your lordship ! Pll 
gather them iij) again; and Pll be sworn it is the 
first money that was rcluscd since I came to the 
court. 

Gond. What can she devise to say more ? 

Gcnllcxo. Truly, I would have willingly parted 
with til cm to your lordship. 

Go)}d. I believe it, 1 believe it, 

Goh'lcxv. But since it is thus- 

Gond. jMore yet ? 

(tcn/h‘ic. I will attend witiiout, and expect an 
:ins\\ cr. 

Gond. Do ; begone, and tJioii shalt ex[)ect, and 
have an^ 'thing ; thou shalt have thv answer liom 
him : and he wen' best to give thee a good <nie at 
first, i’oi' thy deal' imporUinily will comgier him too 
in the. end. 

Godlcic. (lod bless your lordship, and all that 
j'avour poor distressed country gentlewomen ! 

Gond. All the diseases of man light upon them 
that do, and upon me when I do ! A week of such 
<lays would either make me stark mad, or tame me. 
Yonder other woman, that I liavc sure cnougli, 
shall answer lor thy sins. Dare they incense me 
still ? T’ll make them fear as much to be ignoiant 
of me and my moods, as men arc to be ignorant of 
the law they live under.—Who’s there ? my blood 
grew cold ! 1 began to fear my suitor’.s return.— 
’Tis the Duke. 


6 
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Enter Duke and Valore. 

Val. I know her chaste, though she be young 
and free. 

And is not of that forced behaviour 
That many others are ; and that this lord. 

Out of the boundless malice to the sex. 

Hath thrown this scandal on her. 

Gond. Fortune befriended me against my whlL 
with this good old country gentlewoman.— I be¬ 
seech your grace to view favourably the petition 
of a wronged gentlewoman. 

Dukt. What, (Jondarino, are you become a pe¬ 
titioner for your enemies ? 

Gond My lord, they are no enemies of mine : 
I conless, the better to cover my deeds, which 
sonuaimes were loose enougli, J pretended it (as il 
is wisdom to keep close onr incontinence); but 
since you have discovered me, I will no more put 
on that vizard, but will as freely open nil mv 
thoughts to you as to my confessor. 

Duke. \\ liat say you to this ? 

Val. He that confesses he did once dissemble- 
I’ll never trust his words : (-an you imagine 
A maid, whose beauty could not suffer her 
To live thus long untempted by the noblest. 
Richest, and clulning^st masters in that art. 

And yet hatli ever held a lair repute. 

Could in one morning, and by him, be brought 
To forget all her virtue, and turn whore ? 

Gond. 1 waiuld I had some other talk in hand- 
Than to accuse a sister to her brother : 

Nor do I mean it for a public scandal. 

Unless by urging me you make it so. 

Duke. I will road this at better leisure.—Gon- 
darino. 


VOL. X. 


r 
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Where is the lady ? 

Val, At his house. 

Gond. No ; she is departed thence. 

VaL Whither? 

Gond, Urge it not thus ; or let me be excused. 
If what I speak betray her chastity. 

And both increase my sorrow, and your own. 

Val. Fear me not so : If she deserve the fame 
Which she hath gotten, I would have it publish'd, 
Ilrand her myselfi and whip her through the city! 
I wish those of my blood that do offend. 

Should be more strictly punish'd than my foes. 

Uct it be proved! 

Duke. Gondarino, thou shalt 
Prove it, or suffer worse than she should do. 

Gond, Then pardon me, if I betray the faults 
Of one I love more dearly than myself. 

Since, opening hers, I shall betray mine own : 

Rut I will bring you where she now intends 
Vot to be virtuous. Pride and Wantonness, 

That are true friends in deed, * though not in show. 
Have enter’d on her heart; there she doth bathe, 
And sleek her hair, and practise cunning looks, 

To entertain me with; and hath her thoughts 
As full of lust as ever you did think 
Them full of modesty. 

Duke, Gondarino, lead on; we’ll follow thee. 

[Exeunt, 


Thai are true friends indeed.] Former editions.— 
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SCENE IL 


The Street before the Bagnio, 


Enter Pandar. 

Pandar. Here hope I to meet my citizen, and 
here hopes he to meet his scliolar ; I am sore I am 
grave enough to his eyes, and knave enougli to 
deceive him: I am believed to conjure, raise 
storms and devils, by wliose power I can do won¬ 
ders : Let him believe so still; belief hni is no 
man. I have an honest black cloak for my knave - 
ly, and a general pardon for his foolery, from this 
present day, till the day of his breaking. Is’l not 
a misery, and the greatest of our age, to see a 
handsome, young, fair enough, and well-mounted 
wench, humble herself in an old stammel j^etti- 
coat,^ standing possessed of no more fringe than 
the street can allow her ; her upper parts so poor 
and wanting, that you may sec her bones through 
her bodice ; shoes she would have, if her captain 
were come over, and is content the while to de¬ 
vote herself to ancient slippers. These premises 
well considered, gentlemen, will move; they make 
me melt, I promise you, they stir me much ; and 
were’t not for my smooth, soft, silken citizen, I 
would quit this transitory trade, get me an ever¬ 
lasting robe, sear up my conscience, and turn ser- 

’ Jn old stammel peUkoatA Stammel is light recl.~See vol. V 
p. 1^9- 
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geant. But here he comes is mine; as good as 
prize: Sir Pandarus, be my speed!—You are most 
fitly met, sir. 


Enter Mercer, 

Mercer, And you as well encountered. What 
of this heir ? Have your books been propitious? 

Pandar. Sir, ’tis done ! She’s come, she’s in my 
house ; make yourself apt lor courtship, stroke up 
your stockings, lose not an inch of your legs’ good¬ 
ness j I am sure you wear socks. 

Mercer, There your books fail you, sir ; in truth 
I wear no socks. 

Pandar, I would you had, sir! it were the 
sweeter grace tor your legs, del on your gloves ; 
arc they perfumed ?' 


* Your gloves; arc they perfumed.^ Tn the Winter’s Tale, 
act iv. scene iii., Autolycus mentions “ Gloves as street as damask 
roses;” and Mopsa also speaks of sueetgloves, Mr W^irtou, in 
a note, says, “ Stoive*,\ Continuaior^ Edmund Howes, inlorras us, 
that the English could not ‘ make any (;ostly wash or perfume, 
until about the fourteenth or fifteenth of the queen [Elizabeth], 
the right honourable Edward Vere carle of Oxford came from 
Italy, and brought with him gloves, sweet bagges, a perfumed 
leather jerkin, and other pleasant thinges : And that yeare the 
queenc had a payre of 'perfumed gloves trimmed onlie with foure 
tuftes, or roses, of cullercd silke. The queene took such plea¬ 
sure in those gloves, that shee was pictured with those gloves 
upon her hands: and for many yeers alter it was called the trie 
of Oxjbrdcs perfume.^* The same learned gentleman also in¬ 
forms us, in the Appendix to Shakspeare, that, ** in the computus 
of the butsars of Trinity-college, Oxford, for the year 1631, the 
following article occurs, ‘ Solid, pro fumigandis chirothecis* 
Gloves make a constant and considerable article of expence in 
the earlier accompt-books of the college here mentioned; and, 
without doubt, in those of many other societies. They were an¬ 
nually given (a custom still subsisting) to the college-tenants, and 
ofVen presented to guests of distinction. But it appears (at least 
from accoropts of the said college in preceding years,) that the 
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Mercer, A pretty wash, I will assure you. 

Pandar, ’Twill serve. Your offers must be full 
of bounty; * velvets to furnish a gown, silks for 
petticoats and foreparts, shag for lining ; forget 
not some pretty jewel, to fasten after some little 
compliment! If she deny this courtesy, double 
your bounties; be not wanting in abundance: 
fullness of gifts, link’d with a pleasing tongue, 
will win an anchorite. Sir, you are my friend, and 
friend to all that profess good letters ; I must not 
use this office else ; it fits not for a scholar and a 
gentleman. Those stockings arc of Naples, they 
arc silk 

Mercer, You are again beside your text, sir; 


practice of perfuming gloves for this purpose was fallen into dis¬ 
use soon after the reign of Charles the lurst.**— Reed. 

That the gallants ol“ the age not only perfumed their gloves, 
out even their boots, will appear from the following passage of 
ail old play : 

Dost malce a gcntlcman-usher of him ? 

Jaaper. 1 have examined myself, and my glass tells rnc I have 
as simple a chin, speak as few languages, can wear perfumed 
hooUy and beggar my tailor.’^—T/ie Poor Man^s Comjort^ hff 
Paborne. 

* — Ymr offers must 

Be full of bounty, &c.] So Sliakspcare, In the Two Gentle¬ 
men of Verona: 

“ Win her with giflSy if she respect not words ; 

T)\xn\h jetuels^ often in their silent kind, 

More than quick words, do move a w'oman’s mind.”— Reed- 

3 Those stockuigs arc of Naples ; iheij are silk ?] Sec vol. V. 
p. 320, .353 Tlie expem c of these articles of dress will appear 
from the following quotation : 

- “ My sUk-sioeUug man. 

Drawing upon my lordsliip’s courtly calf 

Paii > of embroider’d things, whose clocks 

Strike deeper to the faithful shopkeeper’s heart, 

Than into mine to pay him.” 

The Noble Soldier^ bjj S, Rovdcif. 
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they arc of tlic best of wool, and they arc cleped 

Pandar. Sure they are very dear ? 

Mcrca\ Nine shillings, by my love to learning! 

Pandar. Pardon my judgment; we scholars use 
110 other objects liut our books. 

Mi ^rccr. There is one thing entomb’d in that 
grave breast, that makes me equally admire it with 
your scholarship. 

Pandar. Sir, but that in modesty I am bound 
not to affect mine own commendation, I would 
enquire it of you. 

Mercer. Sure, you are very honest; and yci- 
you have a kind of modest fear to show it: Do 
not deny it; that face of yours is a worthy, learn¬ 
ed, modest face. 

Pandar. Sir, I can blush. 

Mercer. Virtue and grace are always paired to¬ 
gether : But 1 will leave to stir your blood, sir j— 
and now to our business ! 

Pandar. Forget not my instructions. 

Mercer. 1 apprehend you, sir; I will gather 
myself together with my best phrases, and so J 
shall discourse in some sort takingly. 

Pandar. This was well worded, sir, and like a 
scholar. 

Mercer. The muses favour me, as my intents 
arc virtuous ! Sir, you shall be my tutor ; ’tis nc- 

* they clyped Seward reads, and they’re clip¬ 

ped Jersey. We restore tne word clyped^ and understand it to 
mean called. It it variously spelt in different authors; some¬ 
times a p precedes it, to lengthen it a syllable; as, in Milton’^' 
1/Allegro, 

** But come, thou goddess, lair and free. 

In Heaven ycleap\l Euphrosync.”— 

r|ie lirst fjuarto reads— 
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ver too late, sir, to love learning. Wlien I can 
once speak true Latin—— 

Pandar. What do you intend, sir ? 

Mercer, Marry, I will then beggar all your bawd v 
writers, and undertake, at the peril of' my own 
invention, all pageants, poesies for cliimiiies,^ 
speeches for the Duke’s entertainment, whenso¬ 
ever and whatsoever; nay, I will build, at mine 
own charge, an hospital, to which shall retire all 
diseased opinions,all broken poets, all prose-men 
that are fallen from small sense to mere letters; 
and it shall be lawful for a lawyer, if fie be a civil 
man, though he have undone others and himself 
by the language, to retire to this poor life, and 
learn to be honest. 

Fandar, Sir, you are very good, and very cha¬ 
ritable ; you are a true pattern for the city, sir ! 

Mercer, Sir, I do know sufficiently, their sho})- 
books cannot save them ; there is a further end— 
Pandar, Oh, sir, much may be done by manu¬ 
script. 

Mercer, I do confess it, sir, provided still they 
be canonical, and have some worthy hands set to 
’em for probation.—But we forget ourselves. 

Pandar. Sir, enter when you please, and all good 
language tip your tongue! 

Mercer, AH that love learning pray for my good 
success! » [Exit into the house, 

5 Poesies for cliimnies,] Inscriptions on different parts ol' t/ie 
house, and particularly on chimmes, containing instructions to 
the servants, and other lessons of morality, were very usual at tlie 
time. Tusser has collections of posies for the hall, the parlour, 
the guests’ chamber, and “ for thine own bed-chamber.” 

All diseased opinions.] That is, all reputations whirh have 
gone to wreck. 
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Ente?' Lazarillo and Boy, 


L(iz, Boy, whereabouls arc we ? 

Boy, Sir, by all tokeiH, diis is the house ; baw¬ 
dy, i am sure, because of the broken windows.— 
Tlic lish-lu'ad is within -; if you dare venture, here 
you may surprise it. 

Imz, The misery of man may fitly be compared 
to a didapper, who, when she is iimler water, past 
our sight, and indeed can seem no more to us, 
rises again, shakes but herself, and'is the same she 
^vas; so is it still with transitory man: Tliis day, 
oh, but an hour since, and I was mighty, mighty 
in knowledge, mighty in my hopes, mighty in 
blessed means, and was so truly happy, that 1 durst 


have said, “ Live, Lazarillo, and be 


satistied !' 


But now 


Boy. Sir, you arc yet afloat, and may recover; 
be not your own wreck : Here lies the harbour; 
go in, and ride at ease! 

Laz. Boy, I am received to be a gentleman, a 
courtier, and a man of action, modest and wise; 
and, be it spoken with thy reverence,^ child, 
abounding virtuous ; and wouldst thou hav^e a man 
of these choice habits, covet the cover of a bawdy- 
house ? Yet, if I go not in, J am bu t- — . 

Boy. But what, sir ? 

Laz. Dust, boy, but dust; and my soul, unsa- 


’ ii'/lh thy reverence.'] Seward omits </»/. We think it should 
be retained, alluding to vmxima debetur fueris Tcverentia. —Ed. 
1778. , 

Lazarillo is speaking of the reveren e the boy ought to have 
for him, not his respect to the boy,— 
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tisfled, shall haunt the keepers of my blessed saint, 
and I will apj)ear. 

Boy, [ Aside.] An ass to all men.—Sir, these are 
no means to stay your appetite 5 you must resolve 
to enter. 

Laz, Were not the house subject to martial 
law-® 

Boy. If that be all, sir, you may enter, for you 
can know nothing here that the court is ignorant 
of*; only the more eyes shall look upon you, for 
there tliey wink one at another’s faults. 

BiVZ. If I do not- 

Boy. Then you must beat fairly back again, fall 
to your physical mess of porriilgc, and the twicc- 
sack’d carcase of a capon : Fortune may favour 
vou so much, to send the bread to it; but it’s a 
mere venture, and money may be ])iit out upon 

/yrz. 1 will go in and live ; pretend some love fo 
tl»e gentlewoman, screw myself in allection, and so 
be satisfied. 


H'erc vot ill ’ hou^c suhjecl (o martuil Irtxv.] That is, Kubject to 
ibe in£{)ection oftlic- Marshalsea, for the Pandar b, “ 'a he lieh 
poor, if he will tak-elliee with him, thou might’bt use th\ tiado 
Iree livuu eon,stable and marshals.” ’I'hc public stews ot London 
were lormerly established in Southwark, witliin tlie precmcis of 
the jM arsha 1 s ea.— Mason . 

9 Bill it is a mere ventnrr, and money may he pul out upon it,'] 
Tin’s is an allusion to the practice which prevailed at the time, <»f 
betting upon sale returns from distant travels or voyage,s, and 
wliicli has been already illustrated in a previous volume. An apt 
allusion to it, vvhich is curious, in as far as it intimates the supjio.sed 
difhculties of travelling to the metropolis of Scotland from Lon¬ 
don, occurs in Drome’s Antipodes: 

-“ those that beggingly 

I l iv e put out on returns from Edinbur^Ji, 

Pa’.i<i, or Venice, or jjcrh ips Madrid, 

AViijilier a milliner may, v\dth half a nose, 

^’mcil out his way.” 
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Pamlar. This fly is caught, is meshed already ; 
I will suck liini, and lay him by. 

Boy, Muffle yourself in your cloak, by any means j 
’tis a received thing among gallants, to walk to 
their lechery as though they had the rheum. ’Twas 
well you brought not your horse. 

Laz, Why, l)oy ? 

Boy, ’Faith, sir, ’tis the fashion of our gentry, 
to have their horses wait at door like men, while 
the beasts their masters arc within at rack and 
manger; ’twould have discover’d much. 

LaZj. 1 will lay by these habits, forms, and grave- 
Respects of what I am, and be myself: * 

Only my appetite, my fire, my soul. 

My being, my dear appetite, shall go 
Along with me; 

Arm’d with whose strength I fearless will attciiipt 
The greatest danger dare oppose my fury. 

1 am resolved, wherever that thou art. 

Most sacred dish, hid from unhallow’d eyes. 

To find thee out! 

Be’st thou in hell, by rap’d Proserpina,* 

To be a rival in black Pluto’s love ; 

Or mov’st thou in the heavens, a form divine. 


* Atid grave respects of "what I cm, and be mpsef] Seward says. 
How could Lazarillo change himself in all outward respects, and 

yet continue to be himself, and then again except his appetite, 
which should stay with him ? The Duke below, when disguised, 
says, lVe*re not ourselves ; but without this confirmation *twas evi¬ 
dent at the first sight tliat a negative was omitted.” He thereibre 
reads. And he no more myself. We apprehend this addition to 
be unnecessary, and to pervert the sense. Lazarillo says, “ he 
will lay by outward forms, which are no part of himself, and car¬ 
ry with him only his passions, soul, and being, wliich are his very 
iclfi In sliort, I will lay by tliese finrmsy and be myseljy —Ed. 
J778. 

* Rap*t by Prosetpina,^ We apprehend eve^ reader will see 
he necessity of the traiispesition We made.—Ed. 1778. 
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Lashing the lazy spheres ; or if thou bc'st 
Return’d to thy first being, thy mother sea, 

There will I seek thee forth : Earth, air, nor fire, 
Nor the black shades below sliall bar my sight, 

So daring is my powerful appetite ! 

J5o^. Sir, you may save this long voyage, and 
take a shorter cut: You have forgot yourself; the 
fish-head’s here 5 your own imaginations iiave made 
you mad. 

JLr/z, Term it a jealous fury, good my boy ! 

Boj/. ’Faitli, sir, term it what you wiU, you must 
use other terms before you can get it. 

Laz. The looks of my sweet love are f(\h\ 

Fresh and feeding as the air ' 

Boy. Sir, you forget yourself, 
l.az. IVos never seen so rare a head^ 

Of any fsh, alive or dead f 
Boy. Good sir, remember ! this is the house, sir. 

Laz. Cursed he he that dare not venture- -- 

Boy, Pity yourself!* sir, and leave this fury. 

^ The looks of sxwet love are fair,] Mr Sympson asks whal 
means this stuff? I was much surprised at the question, as it had 
always struck me as one of the most laughable burlesques in the 
whole pla}^ Lazarillo, as I have often mentioned, being evidently 
in love with his umbrana^ every where addresses it as his mistress, 
in a high banter upon all the warm and poetic flights of lovers, 
and indeed of all sublime w riting in poetry: And as he generally 
assumes the tragic and epic style Jicrc, like the change uf the 
measure in the strophe and antisirophe of the Greeks, he breaks 
out into the l^rie, begins it with high rapture, but ends with such 
inimitable drollery, that I can scarce write my note for laughing 
at it.— Sexeard. 

Seward’s risibility seems rather extravagant; but be very pro¬ 
perly vindicates our authors from the contempt of Sympson : yet 
he does not seem to have conceived what we appreliend to be tlie 
case, tliat w'hen Lazarillo ‘ breaks out into the lyric,’ he recites, 
or closely parodies, some w^ell-known old English ballad, without 
at all adverting to * the strophe and antistrophe of the Greeks.’— 
Ed. 17*78. 
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Laz. For such a prize ! and so I enter. 

[Lazarillo and Boy exeunt into the house. 
Bandar. Dml^s i’ th' mire ; get out again, how 
he can : ^ My honest gallant, Pll show you one trick 
more I ban ever the fool your father dream’d of yet. 
Madonna Julia I 


Enter Julia, 

Julia. What news, my sweet rogue ? My dear 
sins’ broker, what good news ? 

Bandar. There is a kind of ignorant thing, 
much like a courtier, now gone in. 

Julia. Is a’ gallant ? 

Bandar. He shines not very gloriously, nor does 
he wear one skin perfumed to keep the other sweet; 
his coat is not in nr, nor does the world run yet on 
wheels with him \ he’s rich enough, and has a small 
thing Ibllows him, like to a boat tied to a tall ship’s 
tail. Give him entertainment; be light and flash¬ 
ing, like a meteor j hug him about the neck, give 
him a kiss, and lisping cry, “ Good sir!” and he’s 
thine own, as fast as lie were tied to thine arms by 
indenture. 

Julia, I dare do more than this, if he bo of the 
true court cut; I’ll take him out a lesson worth 
the learning : But we are but their apes.—What’s 
he worth ? 

Bandar. Be he rich or poor, if he will take thee 
with him, thou may’st use thy trade, free from 
constables and marshals.—Who hath been here 
since 1 went out ? 


^ Duifs i* til mire ; get out again^ hotv he cflw .3 From a quota¬ 
tion of Mr Steevens’s, (Shakspeare, 1803, xx. 51.) this appears 
to be an allusion to an obsolete game. Dun is a vulgar name for 
a horse.* 
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Julia, There is a gentlewoman sent hitlicr by a 
lord : She’s a piece of dainty stutf, my rogue; 
smooth and soft as new sattin j she was never 
gummed yet, boy, nor fretted. ^ 

Pandar, Where lies she ? 

Julia. She lies above, towards the street; not 
to be spoke with, but by the lord that sent her, or 
some from him, we have in charge from his ser¬ 
vants. 


Enter Lazauillo. 

Pandar. Peace! he comes out again upon dis¬ 
covery : Up with all your canvas, hale him in ! 
and, when thou hast done, clap him aboard brave¬ 
ly, my valiant pinnace 1 

Julia. Be gone ! 1 shall do reason with him, 

\^Pandar 7rfires. 

Laz. Arc you the special beauty of this house ? 

Julia. Sir, you have given it a more special re¬ 
gard by your good language, than these black 
brows can merit. 

Iaiz. Lady, you are fair, 

Jidia. Fair, sir ? 1 thank you ! all the poor means 
1 have left to be thought grateful, is but a kiss, 
and you shall have it, sir. him. 

Laz. You have a very moving lip. 

* She was never gummed yet^ hoy, nor fretted.] Julia speaks 
here metaphorically. Both terms were usually applied to velvet. 
So in Henry IV. part L Poins says to the prince—‘‘ I have re¬ 
moved Falstaft'^s horse, and he Jrcts like a gummed velvet.” And 
in Marston^s Malcontenr—** Pll come among you, like gum into 
tallata, toj'ret.**—Fretted means jagged, notched. Cotgrave ex¬ 
plains chemise Jretaillc de filets, “ a shirt or smocke wrought in' 
frets about the skirts.” To understand the allusion in the text* 
fully, it should be recollected that velvet seems to have been an 
usual dress of bawds and courtezans. 
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Julia. Prove it again, sir; it may be your sense 
was set too higli, and so over-wrought itself. 

Laz. \_Kisses her.] ’Tis still the same. How far 
may you hold the time to be spent, lady ? 

Julia, Pour o’clock, sir. 

Laz, I have not eat to-day. 

Julia, You will have the better stomach to your 
supper 5 in the mean time, I’ll feed you with de¬ 
light. 

Laz. ’Tis not so good upon an empty stomach; 
If it might be without the trouble of your house, I 
would cat. 

Julia, Sir, we can have a capon ready. 

Laz. The day ? 

Julia. ’Tis Friday, sir. 

Laz. I do eat little flesh upon these days. 

Julia. Come, sweet! you shall not think oji 
meat; 1 will drown it with a lictter appetite. 

Laz. 1 feel it work more strangely ; I must eat. 

Julia, ’Tis now too late to send : I say you shall 
not think on meat j if you do, by this kiss^ I’ll be 
angry. 

Laz. I could be far more sprightful had I eaten, 
and more lasting. 

Julia. What w ill you have, sir ? name but the 
fish, my maid shall bring it, if it may be got. 

J^az. Methinks your house should not be so un¬ 
furnished, as not to have some pretty modicum. 

Julia. It is so now : but, could you stay till sup¬ 
per— 

Laz, Sure I have offended highly, and much, 
and my inflictions make it manifest! I will retire 
henceforth, and keep my chamber, live privately, 
and die forgotten. 

Julia. Sir, I must crave your pardon! I had for- 
got myself: I have a dish of meat within, and ’tis 
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fisli: I think this dukedom holds not a daintier; 
*tis an uinbrana’s head. 

Laz. Lady, this kiss is yours, and this. 

Julia. Ho ! within there \ cover the board, and 
set the fish-head on it. 

Laz, Now am I so truly happy, so much above 
all fate and fortune, that I should despise that man 
durst say, “ Remember, Lazarillo, thou art mor¬ 
tal !” 


Enter Intelligencer's with a Gnard, 

2 InL This is the villain : Lay hands on him ! 

Laz, \^IIe is seized.^ Gentlemen, why am 1 thus 
entreated ? what is the nature of my crime ? 

2 Jut, Sir, though you have carried it a great 
while privately, and (as you think) w(dl, yet we 
have seen you, sir, and wc do know thee, Lazaril¬ 
lo, tt)r a traitoi*! 

Laz, The gods defend our Duke. 

2 In/, Amen ! Sir, sir, this cannot save that stiif 
neck Irom the halter. 

Julia, Gentlemen, I am glad you have discover¬ 
ed him : he shonhl not have eaten under my roof 
for twenty pounds j and surely I did not like him 
when he call'd for fish. * 

* When he caWd for fish.] In King Lear, one of Kent^s articles 
of self-rccommendation is, that he eats no fish : The following 
explanation is there givenbyWarburton;—“ In Queen Elizabeth’s 
time the papists were esteemed, and with good reason, enemies 
to the government. Hence the proverbial phrase of, he*s an ho* 
nest many and eats no fishy to signify he’s a friend to the govern¬ 
ment and a protestant. The eating fish, on a religious account, 
being then I'steemed such a badge of popery, that when it was 
enjoined lor a season by act of parliament, for the encouragement 
of the fish'towns, it was thought necessary to declare the reason; 
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Laz* My friends, will ye let me have that little 
favour- 

1 fnt. Sir, you shall have law, and nothing else. 
La:,, To let me stay the eating of a bit or two ; 

for 1 protest I am yet fasting. 

Julia, ril have no traitor come within my house. 
Jmz, Now could 1 wish myself I had been traitor! 
I have strength enough for to endure it, had I but 
patience. Man, thou art but grass, thou art a 
bubble, and thou must perish. 

Then lead along; I am prepared for all : 

Since I have lost my hopes, welcome niy fill! 

2 Int, Away, sir I 

Laz, As thou hast hope of man, stay but this 
dish this two hours ; I doubt not but 1 sliall be dis ¬ 
charged : By this light, I will marry Ihee! 

Julia, You shall marry me first then. 

Laz, I do contiacl myself unto thee now, be¬ 
fore these gentlemen. 

Julia, 1*11 preserve it till you be hanged oi 
quitted. 

Laz, Thanks! thanks! 

2 Int, Away, away ! you shall thank her at the 
gallows. 

I^az, Adieu, adieu! 

[^Ej:ei(?it Lazarillo, Intelligencers^ and Guard, 
Julia, If he live. I’ll have him j if he be hanged, 
there’s no loss in it. [Kait, 

hence it was called Cecils fa i. To this disgraceful badge of po¬ 
pery Fletcher alludes in his Woman-Hater, who makes the cour¬ 
tezan say, when Lazarillo, in search of the urnbratia’s head, \va^; 
seized at her house by the intelligencers for a traitor, ‘ Gentle¬ 
men, I am j^lad you have discovered him. lie should not have 
eaten unler my roof for twenty pounds. And sure 1 did not like 
him, when he calledforjish.'* And Warston’s D tch Courtezan: 
‘ I trust I am none of the wicked that eat Jish a Frydayt —Ed- 
1778. 
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Oriana and her lVaiting-^d.'omaiiy looking out at a 

fV'mdoxv. 


Ori. Hast thou provided one to bear my lett( l 
to my brother? 

Wall. 1 have encpiircd; but they of* llu‘ house 
will suffer no letter nor message to Im carried Iroui 
you, but sueh as the lord (ioiulariuo hludl be ac- 
(juainted with : Truly, madam, 1 suspect the house 
to be no better than it sliould be. 

Ori, Wiiat dost thou doub; ? 

Wail, ’haith, I am loth to tell it, madam. 

Ori. Out with it ! ’Tis not true modesty to fear 
to speak that lliou dost think, 

IWiil. 1 think it be one of these same bawdy- 
houses. 

Ori, ’Tis no matter, wench ; we are warm in it; 
kc'cp tltoi! Uiy mind pure, and, upoji i>t\ woi-d, 
tIv.U name A,\iil do tlicx lio luuf: I eatmcL ti)ree 
mysell’yei to ilar any ihiiig. When 1 do get out. 
I’ll iiave anotiier eiicounter \v ith mv^ Woman-Hater. 
Here will 1 sit : I ma\ get sigjit of* some of juy 
friends ; it nui^t needs bo a coinibrt to them to sec 
me here. 


JLnlcr Duke,, Gondarino, Valoio;, and Aiuaco, 

disgahed. 

Gond, Are we all sufficiently disguised ? for this 
house where she attends me, is not to l)e visited in 
our own sluipcs. 

Duke. \Vc are not ourselves. 

yJrr. J know tlu' house to be sinful em^ugh ; 
yet 1 have been, hereiofivre, and duist now, but 
for diseovering ol* you, a])pear here in my own 
likenes'^. 
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Duke. Where’s Lucio ? 

Arr. My lord, he said the affairs of the com¬ 
monwealth would not suffer him to attend always. 
Duke, Some great ones, questionless, that he 
will handle. 

Val. Come, let us enter, 

CioniL [Aside.] See, how fortune strives to re¬ 
venge my quarrel upon these women ! She’s in the 
window; were it not to undo her, I should not 
look upon her. 

Duke. Lead us, Gondarino ! 

Cond. Stay; since you force me to display my 
shame. 

Look there! and you, my lord! know you that, 
face ? 

Duke, ’Tis she. 

VAl, It is. 

Cond. ’Tis she, whose greatest virtue ever wa? 
Dissimulation ; she that still hath strove 
More to sin cunningly, than to avoid it; 

She that hath ever sought to be accounted 
Most virtuous, when she did deserve most scandal; 
’Tis she that itches now, and, in the height 
Of her intemperate thoughts, with greedy eyes 
Expects my coming to allay her lust. 

Leave her ! forget she is thy sister ! 

/7//. Stay, stay! 

Duke. J am as full of this as thou canst be; 

T he memory of this will easily 

Hereafter stay my loose and wand’ring thoughts 

From any woman. 

77//. This will not down with me j I dare not 
trust this fellow. 

Duke. Leave her here! That only shall be her 
punishment, never to be fetch’d from hence 5 but 
J(‘t her use her trade to get her living. 

/ V//. ?Stay, good my lord! I do believe all this, 
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as great men as I have had known whores to their 
sisters, and liave laugh’d at it. 1 would tain hear 
how she talks, since she grew tluis light: will 
your grace make him show himself to her, as if he, 
were now come to satisfy her longing ? whilst we, 
unseen of her, overhear her wantonness. Let’s 
make our best of it now ; we siiall have good 
mirth. 

Dule, Do it, Gondarino. 

Gond. I must:—Fortune, assist me but this once! 

FaL Here we shall stand unseen, and near 
enough. 

Gond. Madam ! Oriana ! 

Ori. Who’s that ? Oh ! my lord ! 

Gond. Shall 1 come up ? 

Or}. Oh, you are merry j shall I come down 

Gond. It is better there. 

0 /7. What is the confession of the lie you made 
to the Duke, which I scarce believe yet you had 
jin})iT(lence enough to do ? Did it not gain you so 
iriiieh tiiith with me, as tliat 1 was willing to be at 
your lordship’s bestowing, till you had recovered 
my credit, and confessed yourself a liar, as you 
pi etended to do1 confess I began to fear you, 
and desired to be out of your house ; but your 
own followers forced me hither. 


Gond. ’Tis well suspected; dissemble still, for 
there are some may hear us! 

Ori. More tricks yet, my lord ? What bouse this 
is I know not; I only know myself; ’twere a great 


conquest, if you could fasten a scandal upon me. 
’Faith, my lord, give me leave to write to my bro¬ 
ther ! 


Duke> Come down! 

VaL Come down! 

Arr. If it please your grace, there is a back¬ 
door. 
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F al. Come, meet us there then. 

Duke, ft seems you are acquainted with the 
house. 

An\ I have been in it. 

Oo/f(l. Slie saw you, and dissembled. 

J)7//,r. Sir, we shall know that better- 
ijond. me unto her ! if I prove her not 

To be a strumpet, let me be contemn’d 
Ofallhersex. \Exeunl. 


ACT V. SCENE 1. 


Lucio’s Apartment. A Curtain in the hock Furl. 


Enter Lucro. 

Lucio. Noav, whilst the young duke follows his 
delights. 

We that do mean to practise in the state. 

Must pick our times, and set our faces in. 

And nod our heads, as it may prove most fit 
h'or tlu' main good of‘the dear commonwealth."- 
AVho’s within there ? 

Enter Secretary. 

Seer. My lord ? 

Lucio. Secretary, fetch the gown I use to read 
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petitions in, and the staiidisli 1 answer French let¬ 
ters with ; and call in the gentleman that attends. 

[FLr// Secrekny. 

Little know they that do not deal in state. 

How many things there arc to be observed. 

Which seem but little , yet, by one of us 
(Whose brains do wind about the commonwealth) 
Neglected, cracks our credits utterly. 

Enter Gentknian and Secretary. 

Sir, but that I do ])resume upon your .sccresy, I 
woidd not have appeared to you thus ignorantly at¬ 
tired, without a toothpick in a ribbanil," or a ring 
in my band string. 

Gcnl. Your lordship sent for me. 

Jaic'k). I did : Sir, your long practice in the state, 
under a great man, hath led you to much (‘\pcii- 
cnce. 

(tchI. My lord ! 

Lado. Suffer not your modesty to excuse it. hi 
short, and in private, J desire your direction : T take 
my study ah’cady to be furnished after a grave and 
wise method. 

Gent. What will this lord do ? [ Aside. 

Lucio, My book-strings arc suitable, and of a 
reaching colour.® 


" A toothpick in a ribband.] Travellers, and all those ^\ho imi¬ 
tated foreign fashions, affected to use toothpicks, whicli, til! 
about the year 1600, appear to have been unknown in England. 
From the text it wmuitl appear that they were fastened by a rib - 
band. Persons assuming gravity and state, seem to have been 
peculiarly addicted to tins piece of affectation, as appears from 
the text and from a passage in Shirley’s Grateful Servant;—“ 1 
will continue my .state-poslure, use my toothpick with discretion,” 
tSre. 

® And of a reaching colour.'] Seward would not have changed 
this for Lcachinpf had he recollected that reaching means |)enc- 
tratlng— Mason. 
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GmL How’s tin's ? [Aside. 

Litcio. My standish of wood strange and sweet, 
and iny fore-flap ® hangs in the right place, and as 
near Machiavci’s as can be gather’d tradition. 

Ge?}t. [Aside.] Are there such men as will say 
nothing abroad, and play the fools in their lodgings ? 
This lord must be follow’d.—And hath your lord- 
ship some new-made words to scatter in your 
speeches in public, to gain note, that the hearers 
may carry them away, and dispute of them at din¬ 
ner ? 

Lucio. I have, sir; and, besides, my several gowns 
and caps agreeable to my several occasions. 

Gent. ’Tis w^ell; and you have learned to write 
a bad hand, that the readers may take pains for it ? 

Lucio. Yes, sir; and I give out I have the palsy, 

Gent. Good !—’Twere better though if you Iiad 
it. [ Aside,] —Your lordship hath a secretary that can 
write fair, when you purpose to be understood ? 

Litcio. ’Faith, sir, I have one ; there he stands ; 
he hath been my secretary these seven yeais, but 
he hath forgotten to write. 

Gent. If he can make a writing fiice, it is not 
amiss, so he keep his own counsel. Your lordship 
hath no hope of the gout? 

Lucio. Uh ! little, sir, since the pain in my right 
foot left me. 

Gent. ’Twill be some scandal to your wisdom, 
though I see your lordship knows enough in pub¬ 
lic business. 

Lucio. I am not employed though to my desert 
in occasions foreign, nor frequented for matters 
domestical. 

® Foredl<ip-\ These are now used only by clergymen and law¬ 
yers, and are called bands. 
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Gent Not frequented ? What course takes your 
lordship ? 

Lucio, The readiest way; my door stands wide;' 
my secretary knows I am not denied to any. 

Gent In this (give me leave) your lordship is out 
of the way: make a back-door to let out intcJIi- 
gencers; seem to be ever busy, and put your door 
under keepers, and you shall have a troop of clients 
sweating to come at you. 

Lmio. I have a back-door already : I will hence¬ 
forth be busy.—Secretary, run and keep the door. 

[JUjcH Sccrciarif, 

Gent This will fetch ’em. 

Lucio, I hope so. 

Re-enter Secretary, 

Seer, My lord, there are some require access to 
you, about weighty aftairs of state. 

Lucio, Already ? 

Gent. I told you so. 

Imcio, How weighty is the ])usiness ? 

Seer, Treason, my lord. 

Lucio, Sir, my debts to you for this are great. 
Gent I will leave your lordship now. 

Lujcio, Sir, my death must be sudden, if I requite 
you not. At the back-door, good sir. 

Gent, I will be your lordship’s intelligencer for 
once. [Exit 

Seci\ My lord. 

Lucio, Let ’em in, and say I am at my study. 

[Retires behind the curtain, 

* Mtf door stands wincle.] Seward alters >{ioinde to xmde. The 
hrgt quarto (which he never saw) proves him right.—Ed. 1778. 
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Enter Lazarillo and two Intelligencers, 


1 Ini. Where is your lord ? 

8ea\ Athisstudy; but hcwillhave you brought in. 

La-. Wily, gentlemen, what will you charge me 
witlial ? 

2 Jrl. Treason, horrible treason : I hope to have 
the leading of thee to prison, and prick thee on i’ th’ 
arse with a halbert; to have him hang’d that salutes 
thee, and call all those in question that spit not upon 
thee. 

[aiz. My thread is spun ; yet, might I but call 
for lliis dish of meat at the gallows, instead of a 
psalm, it were to be endured. The curtain opens ; 
now my eaid draws on. 

\Hecrela'rij draxes ihe curtain, 

Lucio. GenUemen, I am not empty ol‘ weighty 
occasions ai this time. I pray you, your business. 

1 Ini. Mv lord, I think we have discovered one 
of the iiKist bloody traitors that ever the world held. 

.fjicin. Signor Lazarillo, 1 am glad you arc one 
of this discovery : give me your hand! 

2 fill. My lord, that is the traitor. 

[aw/o. Keep him off! I wouhl not for my whole 
estate have fouclicd him. 

Arc. My lord- 

Luciu. Peace, sir! 1 know the devil is at your 
tongue’s end, to furnish you with speeches. What 
are the particulars you charge him with ? 

I 7V/r// (hdiver a^aper to Lucio, who reads. 

Jloth hit. We have conferr’d our notes, and have 
extracted that, which we will justify upon our oaths. 

Lucio. [Reads.l ‘ That he would be greater than 
the duke ; that he had cast plots for this, and meant 
to corrupt some to beti ay him ; that he would burn 
the city, kill the duke, and poison the privy-coun¬ 
cil \ and, lastly, kill hiinselfl* Though thou deser- 
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vest justly to be liaiigM with silence, yet I allow 
thee to ^speak : be short, 

Laz. My lord, so may my greatest wish succeed. 
So may 1 live, and compass what I seek. 

As 1 had never treason in my thoughts. 

Nor ever did conspire the overthrow 
Of any creatures, but of brutish beasts. 

Fowls, fishes, and such other human food. 

As is provided for the good of man. 

If stealing custards, tarts, and fiorentines,'" 

By some late statute be created treason. 

How many tellow-courlic'rs can I l)rjng. 

Whose long attendance aiul experience 
Hath made them deeiier in the plot than I! 

Lmio. Peace ! such hath ever been llie clemency 
of my graci(.)us master the duke, in :d! liis j)roceed- 
ing.s, that I had thought, and thought J had thought 
rightly, that Malice would long ere this liave iiid 
hei'self iii her den, anti have turned lu'r own sting 
against her owii lieart: but I well mm perc eive, 
that so Irovvard is the disposition oi‘a dej)ra\ed na¬ 
ture, tliat it doth not only seek revenge, where it 
liath received injury, but many tiinc-^ thirst after 
their destruetion where it hath met with benefits. 

Laz, But, mv good lord- 

2 fnt. I^et’s gag him. 


Luvio. Peace ! again ! ‘ But many times thirst 
after tlicir destruction wdiere it hath met with be¬ 
nefits thei’c 1 left. Such, and no better, are the 
businc'ss that we have now in hand. 

1 Int. lie’s excellently spoken. 

21 Jut. He’ll wind a traitor, I warrant him. 
lAicio. But surely, methinks, setting aside the 
touch of conscience, and all other inward convul¬ 
sions— 


* Florentines.'^ Tliis is a kind of pie, differing from a past)'" by 
having no crust beneath the meat. A veal Jlcrentine is a dish 
n ell known in ancient Scottish cookerv. 
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2 Int, He’ll be bang’d, I know by that word. 

Laz-^ Your lordship may consider- 

Lucio. Hold thy peace! thou canst not answer 
this speech ; no traitor can answer it. But, because 
you cannot answer this speech, I take it you have 
confessed the treason. 

1 Jnl. The Count Valore was the first that disco¬ 
vered him, and can witness it; but he left the mat¬ 
ter to your lordship’s grave consideration. 

Lucio, I thank his lordship !—Carry him away 
.speedily to the duke. 

Laz, Now, Lazarillo, thou art tumbled down 
The hill of fortune, with a violent arm ! 

All plagues that can be, famine and the sword. 
Will light upon thee ; black despair will boil 
In thy despairing breast; no comfort by, 

Thy friends far off, thy enemies are nigh ! 

Lucio, Away with him I I’ll follow you. Look 
you pinion him, and take his money from him, lest 
he swallow a shilling, and kill himself 

2 Ini, Get thou on before! \_Lxeuni, 


SCENE II. 


A Room in the Palace, 


Enter the Duke^ Valore, Gondarino, and Arrigo. 

Duke, Now, Gondarino,what can you put on now 
That may again deceive us ? 

Have you more strange illusions, yet more mists^ 
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Through which the weak eye may be led to error ? 
What can you say tliat may do satisfaction 
Both for her wronged honour, and your ill ? 

All I can say, or may, is said already : 
She is unchaste, or else I have no knowledge, 

I do not breathe, nor have the use of sense. 

Duke. Dare you be yet so wilful-ignorant^ 

Of your own nakedness ? Did not your servants. 
In mine own hearing, confess they brought her to 
That liouse we tbund her in, almost by force. 

And with a great distrust of some ensuing hazard ? 

Val He that hath begun so worthily. 

It tits not with his resolution 
To leave off thus, my lord. I know these are 
But idle proofs. What says your lordship to them ? 
Gond. Count, 1 dare yet pronounce again, thy 
sister is not honest. 

Val. You are yourself, my lord; I like your 
settledness. 

Gond. Count, thou ai t young, and imexperionccd 
in 

The dark hidden ways of women: Thou dar’st affirm 
With confidence, a lady ol fifteen 
May be a maid 1 

Val. Sir, if it were not so, 

I have a sister would sit near my heart. ^ 

* Yet 50 tdlful^ ignorant ] Former editions. The compound 
word wilful-igtiorant seems much preferable.— 

* Sir^ if it 'were nut so, I have a sister "would sit near my heart.'] 
Thus ad the editions, but surely the sentiment is not very naturtil: 
Would the count, who, upon the supposition of his sister’s being 
guilty, had said he would 

Brand her himself whip her about the citify 
answer here, that, though she were not a maid, she would sit near 
his heart I The natural answ’er is; If 1 durst not affirm that a lady 
of hflecn might not be a virgin, my sister would not sit so near 
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Gond* Let her sit near lier shame ! it better tits 
her: 

Call back tlie blood that made your stream in near¬ 
ness, ^ 

And turn the current to a better use; 

’Tis too much mudded; I do grieve to know it. 
Duke. Dar’st thou make up again ? dar'st to turn 
face, 

Knowing we know thee ? 

Hast thou not been discover’d openly ? 

Did not our cars hear her deny thy courtings i 
Did we not see her blush with modest anger. 

To be so overtaken by a trick ? 

Can you deny this, lord ? 

Gond. Had not your grace and her kind brother 
been 

Within level of her eye, you should have had a hotter 
Volley from her, more full of blood and tii e, 

Ready to leap the window where she slooil; 

So truly sensual is her appetite. 

Duke. Sir, sir, these are but words and tric:ks; 
give me the proof! 

Vat. What need a better proof than your lordship r 
I am sure 

You have lain with Jicr, my lord. 

my lieait as she now does. I cannot change the words so as (o 
give this sense without taking rather too gi eat liberties, and tlicre- 
forc shall not insert my conjecture in the text; I liave restored 
the measure, which I cannot prcvservc if I insert a negative, with¬ 
out tlie following changes: 

- 1/ it tt'cre not so,——— 

Mj/ sister tvoidd not sit so near jwy heart. —Seward. 

Seward did not consider, that his sister might sit near his heart 
in a painful as well as affectionate sense—Ed. 1778. 

The plain sense is,—“ If a girl of fifteen might not he a maid. 

I should feci great uneasiness on account of my sister.” 

5 That made our stream.'} Amended by Seward. 
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(Umd. I liavc confess’d it, sir. 

Duke. I dare not give thee credit, witliout wit¬ 
ness. 

Gond. Docs your grace think we carry seconds 
Avitli us. 

To search us, and see fair play ? Your grace liath 
been 

Ill-tutor’d in the business ! but if you liopc 
To try her truly, and satisfy yourselt’ 

What frailty is, give her the test: 

Do not remember, count, she is your sister; 

Nor let my lord the duke believe she’s fair; 

Ihit put her to it, without hope or })ity ! 

Then ye shall see that golden ft)riu fly olf, 

That all eyes wonder at for pure and fix’d. 

And under it base blushing copper ; metal 
Not worth the meanest honour: 

\oii shall behold her then, my lord, transparent, 
look through 

Her heart, and view the spirits how they leap ; 
And tell me then 1 did belie the lady, 

J)iikc. It shall be done ! 

Come, Gondarino, bear us company. 

We do believe thee: she shall die, and thou l ijalt 
see it. 

Enter Lazarillo hound., txvo Inlelligoiccr ^ and 

Guard. 

Hov,' now, mv friends ? who have von giiarded 
1 lithe r ? 

2 Int. So please your grace, we have discovered 
a villain and a traitor: the loid Lucio hath exa- 
jiiiiied him, and sent him to your grace for judg¬ 
ment. 

Val. My lord, I dare 

Absolve him from all sin of treason : T know 

8 
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His most ambition’s but a dish of meat. 

Which he hath hunted witii so true a scent. 

That he deserves tlie collar, not the lialtcr.® 

Duke, Why do they bring him thus bound up ? 
The poor man had more need have some warm meat. 
To comfort his cold stomach, 

/ «/, Y our grace sliall have 


The cause hereafter, when you may laugh more 
freely. 

But these arc called biformers ; men that live by 
treason. 

As rat-catchers do by poison. 

Duke, ’Would there were 
No heavier prodigies hung over us 
Than this poor fellow ! I durst redeem all perils 
Ready to pour themselves upon this state, 

With a cold custard. 

Val, Y^our grace 

Might do it, without danger to your j)ersoii. 

Jjn, My lord, if ever I intended treason 
Against your person, or the state, unless 
Tt were by wishing from your table some dish 


® lie deserves ihe collar, not the halter ;] i, e. He dcseiveb tlie 
-ten^ard's chain^ rather than to be hanged. —Reed. 

Mr R. says, that collar means a steward’s chain; but that was 
not a collar. 1 tljink it rather means a collar of brawn ; unless it 
were customary at the time to ornament with a collar the dog 
that had distinguished himself in the chase, which I believe was 
the case for Kichelet, in his French Dictionary says, that— 
“ Un chien a grand colier, est un chien qui conduit les auires : ces 
mots se disent Jigurativenient, d*un haoile homme qui ha grand 
credit, parmi ceux de sa compagnie, el qui entraine les autres a ses 
opinio?is** This appears to me an explanation of the passage.— 
Mason. 

I believe Mr Mason is wrong, as this French idiom never ap¬ 
pears to have been used in English. His objection, that collar did 
not mean a chain, is easily renited. Cotgrave explains carcan “ a 
carkanet or collar of gold, worne about the neck.” See a note 
at the commencement ©f The Lover’s Progress, vol. xiv. 
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Of meat, which I must needs confess was not 
A subject’s part; or coveting by stealth 
Sups from those noble bottles, that no mouth. 
Keeping allegiance true, should dare to taste,— 

I must confess, with more than covetous eye, 

I have beheld those dear concealed dishes. 

That have been brought in by cunning equipage, 
To wait upon your grace’s palate : 

I do confess, out of this present heat, 

I have had stratagems and ambuscadocs ; 

But, God be thanked, they have never took! 
Duke, Count, 

riiis business is your own : when you have done. 
Repair to us. \Ea:iL 

Val, I will attend your gi ace.—Lazarillo, 

You arc at liberty ; be your own man again : 

And, if you can, be master of your wishes ; 

I wish it may be so. 

Lux. I humbly thank your lordship ! 

I must be unmannerly : I have some present busi¬ 
ness. 

Once more, I heartily thank your lordship. [Kiii, 
J 'aL Now even a word or two to you, and so 
farewell: 

You think you have deserved much of this state 
By this discovery : Ye are a slavish people. 

Grown subject to the common curse of all men. ^ 
How much unhappy were that noble spirit. 

Could work by such base engines!® Wliat misery 
Would not a knowing man put on with willingnessu 
Ere he see himself grown fat and fuLUfed, 

By fall of those you rise by ? I do discharge 
You my attendance ! Our healthful state 
Needs no such leeches to suck out her blood. 

^ To the common course of all men -l Corrected in 1750. 

'* Coidd iuork hy swh baser gains-] Amended by Sympsozu 
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1 TnL I do beseech your Jordslii])- 

2 hit. Good Jiiy lonl- 

Val. Go, learn to be more lionest! When I sec 
You work your means from honest industry, 

I will be willing to accept your labours j 

\Rxexint LntelUgencers. 

Till then I will keep back my promised favours. 

Enter Lucio. 


Here comes anotlier remnant of folly : 

1 must dispatch him too.—Kow, lord Lucio, 

What business bring you hither ? 

Lucio. ’Faitli, sir, I am discovering what Avill be¬ 
come of that notable i)icce of' treason intended by 
tliat varlet Lazarillo; 1 liave sent liim to ih.e ilnke 
for judgment. 

Vul. Sir, you liave performed llie, part efa most 
careful sUitesman ; and, let me say it 'o ,vee, 
sir, of a hither to tliis ‘^tatc : i would !i y<m to 
retire, and Insconce yonr^^ell'in study ; li s'leh is 
vour ilaily labour, and our lear, tlial, your for^s of an 
lunir may breed our overthrowu 

Lucio. Sir, 1 V. il! be eo.onuniiled IjV\ our judg- 
meni : And though I find it a trouble scant to be 
w^adeil fhroiigli, by these weak years j yet, ibr the 
dear care of‘ the commonwealth, I will bruise my 
brains, and coniine myself to much vexation. 

Wit. (do ; and may’st thou knock down treason 
like an ox ! 

Lucio. Amen! [^Excnnl. 
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SCENE III. 


Another Street. 


Rnter Mercer, Pandar, and Francissina. 

Mercer. Have I spoke thus much in the honour 
of learning, learned the names of the seven liberal 
sciences, before my marriage; and, since, have in 
haste written epistles congratulatory to the nine 
muses, and is she proved a whore and a beggar ? 

Pandar. ’Tis true. You are not now to be taught 
that no man can be learned of a sudden ; let not 
your first project discourage you: what you have 
lost in this, you may get again in alchymy. 

Fran. Fear not, husband ; I hope to make as 
good a wife as the best of your neighbours have, 
and as honest. 

Mercer. I will go home. Good sir, do not pub¬ 
lish this ; as long as it runs amongst ourselves, ’tis 
good honest mirth. You’ll come home to supper ? 
j mean to have all her friends, and mine, as ill as 
it goes. 

Pandar. Do wisely, sir, and bid your own friends; 
your whole wealth will scarce feast all hers ; neither 
is it for your credit to walk the streets with a wo¬ 
man so noted : get you home, and provide her 
clothes ; let her come an hour hence with a hand- 
basket, and shift herself, she’ll serve to sit at the 
upper end of the table, and drink to your customers. 

Mercer. Art is just, and will make me amends. 

VOL. X, H 
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Pandar. No doubt, sir. 

Mercer, The chief note of a scholar, you say, is 
to gov'^-rn his })assioiis ; wherefore 1 do take all pa- 
ticr.tly : In sign of which, my most dear wife, I do 
kiss tlice. Make haste home after me ; I shall be 
in my study. \ExiU 

Paiido). Go, avaunt 1 —^ly new city-dame, send 
me nliat you pronrsed me for consideration, and 
ma^ 'st prove a lady ! 

liiou shall faveii j his silks shall fly for it. 


SCENE IV 


P/fc Slreel bejhrc the Bagnah 


Euler Lazatullo and Bo//, 

Imi, How sweet is a calm after a tempest ! what 
is tlicre now tJial can stand betwixt me and felicity ? 
1 h:i\e gone throiigli all my crosses constantly, have 
conf nindeii my Ciiemics, and know where to have 
ni) longing satisiitid ; I have my way before me: 
there's the door, and. I may freely walk in to my 
delights. Knock, boy! 

Jidia, r l/7/A?'yz,i Who’s there ? 

Laz. Madonna, my love i not guilty, not guilty I 
Open the door! 
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Enter Julia. 


Julia, Art thou conic, sweetheart ? 

Laz, Yes, to thy soft einbnices, and tlie rest ol' 
my overflowing blisses! come, let us in and swim 
in OLii deliglits j a short grac(i as we go, and so lo 
meat! 


Julia, Nay, my dear love, you must bear with me 
in tins ; we'H to the church first. 

Jmz, Shall I be sure of’ it then ? 

Julia, l>y my love, }on shall ! 

Laz, I am content; I’or I do now wisli to hold 
oil’longer, to whet my apj)eLite, ;md do dt'sire to 
meet with more troubles, so 1 iniglit conquer tluan : 
And, as a holy lover that hath spent 
The tedious night with many a sigh and terns. 
Whilst he pursued his wench, and hath observed 
The smiles and frowns, not daring lo displease; 
When I’he] at last liatli with his service \\ou 
Hei- vielding heart, that she begins to dote 
Upon liiin, and can bold no longer out. 

But hangs about his neck, and wooes him more 
Than ever he desired her love helbre ; 

[He] then begins to flatter his desert,^ 

And, growing wanton, needs will cast her off; 

Try her, pick quarrels, to breed fresh deligiit. 

And to encrcase his pleasing iqipetite. 


** Then begins -1 I ho relative hr. being omitted, hurt both 

sense anti measure, /tost ot my friends seem to think there is 
too much of Lazarillo^s passion for his fish, as well as that the 
passion itself is carried too liigh. I have before given reasons to 
justify the extravagance of the passion, which might possibly have 
been carried even to madness, by some person of our autlior’s 
ago; and as to the long continuance of it, the distresses seem ex¬ 
tremely ingeniously contrived to rise by a just gradation, and his 
marrying a whore at last to obtain his delight, is a most iuimitablv 
humorous conclusion of his character,— i^eivard, 

() 
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JuUa, Come, mouse, will you walk ? 

Laz, I pray thee let me be delivered of the joy I 
am so big with ! I do feel that high heat within me, 
that I begin to doubt whether I be mortal: 

How 1 contemn my fellows in the court. 

With whom I did but yesterday converse ! 

And in a lower, and an humbler key, - 
Did walk and meditate on grosser meats ! 

There are they still, poor rogues, shaking their chops, 
And sneaking after cheeses, and do run 
Headlong in chase of every jack of beer * 

That crosseth them, in hope of some repast 
That it will bring them to ; whilst I am here. 

The happiest wight that ever set his tooth 
To a dear novelty ! Approach, my love; 

Come, let as go to knit the true love’s knot, 

That never can be broken ! 

Boy, That is, to marry a whore. [Aside, 

Laz, When that is done, then will we taste the 
gift 

Which fates have sent, my fortunes up to lift. 

Boy, When that is done, you will begin to repent 
upon a full stomach: But I see, ’tis but a form in 
destiny, not to be altered. \_Exeunt, 

* Jack of beer. 2 A kind of leathern tankard then in use. tSee 
vol. II. p. 172, 
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SCENE V. 


An Apartment in the Palace with a Gallery* 


Enter Arrigo and Oriana below ; Duke^ Valore, 
and Gondarino above, 

Ori, Sii*, what may be the current of your busi¬ 
ness. 

That thus you single out your time and place ? 

Arr, Madam, the business now imposed upon me 
Concerns you nearly ; 

I wish some worser man might finish it. 

Ori, Why are you changed so ? are you not well, 
sir ? 

Arr, Yes, madam,! am well: ’Would you were so! 
Ori, Why, sir, I feel myself in perfect health. 
Arr. And yet you cannot live long, madam. 
Ori, Why, good Arrigo ? 

Arr, Why, you must die. 

Ori, I know I must; 

But yet my/ate calls not upon me. 

Arr, It does; 

This hand the duke commands shall give you death. 
Ori, Heaven, and the powers divine, guard well 
the innocent I 

Arr, liady, your prayers may do your soul some 
good. 

But sure your body cannot merit by 'cm : * 

^ L,ady , your prayers may do your soul some good. 

Hut sure your' body cannot merit by *em.'} The ii'ortl merit is 
here ufeed in a very uncommon sense, and signifies to derive pro’ 
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You must prepare to die. 

Oru What*s my oifence ? Wliat have these years 
committed. 

That may be dangerous to the duke or state ? 
Have I conspired by poison ? have I given up 
My honour to some loose unsettled blood. 

That may give action to my plots ? dear sir. 

Let me not die ignorant of my faults ! 

Arr, You shall not: 

Then, lady, you must know, you are held unhonest: 
Tlie duke, your brother, and your friends in court. 
With too miicli grief condemn you ; though to me. 
The fault deserves not to be paid with death. 

Ori Who’s my accuser ? 

Arr. Lord Gondarino. 

Ori. Arrigo, take these words, and bear them 
to the duke; 

It is tlic last petition I shall ask thee : 

Tell him, the child this present hour brought forth 
To sec the world has not a soul more pure. 

More white, more virgin, than I have 5 tell him. 
Lord Gondarino’s plot I sufter for. 

And willingly ; tell him, it had been 
A greater honour to have saved than kill’d : 

But I have done : strike ! I am arm’d for Heaven. 
Why stay you ? is there any hope ? 

Arr. I would not strike. 

Oii. Have you the power to save ? 

Arr. With hazard of my life, if it should be known. 
Ori. You will not venture that ? 

Arr. I will: Lady, 

There is that means yet to escape your death, 

If you can wisely apprehend it. 

fit or advantage. So in Thierry and Theodorct, Ordella says— 

And if in my poor death, fair France may merity 
Give me a thousand blows.”— 
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OrL You dare not be so kind ?. 

^rr. I dare, and will, if you dare but dcsorve it. 
Ori. If I should slight my life, I were to blame. 
Arr» Then, madam. 

This is the means, or else you die : 1 love you. 
Ori. I shall believe it if you save my life. 
j4r7\ And you must lie with me. 

Ori. I dare not buy my life so. 
j^rr. Come, you must resolve ; say yea or ? 2 o. 
Ori. Then no! Nay, look not ruggedly upon me; 
I am made up too strong to fear such looks : 
Come, do your butcher’s part! bcf(>rc 
I would wish life, with the dear loss of honour, 

1 dare find means to free myself. 
j4rr. Speak, will you yield ? 

Ori. Villain, I will not! Murderer, do the worst 
Thy base unnoble thoughts dare prompt thee to ! 

1 am above thee, slave! 

Wilt thou not be drawn 
To yield by fair persuasions ? 

Ori. No ; nor by- 

Arr. Peace ! know your doom then : your lady¬ 
ship must remember 

You are not now at home, where you dare feast 
All that come about you ; but you are fallen 
Under my mercy, which shtill be but small. 

If thou refuse to yield : hear what I have sworn 
Unto myself; I will enjoy thee, though it be 
Between the parting of thy soul and body j 
Yield yet, and live ! 

Ori. I’ll guard the one 5 let Heaven guard the 
other! 

Arr. Are you so resolute then ? 

Duhe. f From above.~] Hold, hold, I say! 

Ori. What, ^ yet more terror to my tragedy ? 

3 What I ? ?/<?/, As the I is undoubtedly an interpolation^ 

we have discarded it_Ed. 1778. 
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• 

Jrr. Lady, the scene of blood is done ; 

You arc now as free from scandal as from death. 

Enter beloxv^ Diike^ Valore, and Gondarino, 

Duke. Thou woman, which wert born to teach 
men virtue, 

Pair, sweet, and modest maid^ forgive my thoughts j 
My trespass was my love. 

Seize Gondarino! Let him wait our dooms. 

Gond. I do begin a little to love this woman ; 

I could endure lier already, twelve miles off 
VaL Sister, 

1 am glad you have brought your honour off so ^irly. 
Without loss ; you have done a work above your 
sex; 

The duke admires it: give him fair encounter. 

Duke. Best of all comforts, may I take this hand. 
And call it mine ? 

Ori. I am your grace’s handmaid! 

Duke. ’Would you had said might it not 

be so, lady ? 

Val. Sister, say ay ; I know you can afford it. 
Ori. My lord, I am your subject; you may com¬ 
mand me. 

Provided still your thoughts be fair and good. 
Duke. Here; I am yours; and when I cease to 
be so. 

Let Heaven forget me! thus I make it good^ 

Ori. My lord, I am no more mine own. 

Val. So ! this bargain was well driven. 

Gond. Duke, 

Thou hast sold away thyself to all perdition; 

Thou art this present hour becoming cuckold: 
Methinks I see thy gall grate through thy veins. 
And jealousy seize on thee with her talons. 
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I know that woman’s nose must be cut off j 
She cannot ’scape it. 

Duke. Sir, we have punishment for you. 

Ori. I do beseech your lordship, for the wrongs 
This man hath done me, let me pronounce his pu¬ 
nishment ! 

Duke. Lady, I give it to you ; he is your own. 
Gond. I dobeseech your grace, let me be banish’d. 
With all the speed that may be. 

VaL Stay still! you shall attend her sentence. 
Ori. Lord Gondarino, you have wrong’d me 
highly; 

Yet since it sprung from no peculiar hate. 

To me, but from a general dislike 

Unto all women, you shall thus suffer for it.— 

Arrigo, call in some ladies to assist us.— 

Will your grace take your state ? 

Gond. My lord, I do 
Beseech your grace for any punishment. 

Saving this woman: let me be sent upon 
Discovery of some island; I do desitc 
But a small gondola, with ten Holland cheeses, 
And I’ll undertake it. 

Ori. Sir, you must be content. 

Will you sit down ? Nay, do it willingly.— 
Arrigo, tie his arms close to the chair; 

I dare not trust his patience. 

Gond. \^He is seized and hound in a chair.'} Maynt 
thou 

Be quickly old and painted! may’st thou dote 
Upon some sturdy yeoman of the wood-yard. 

And he be honest! may’st thou be barred 
The lawful lechery of thy couch, ^ for want 
Of instruments! and, last, be thy womb unopen’d! 


♦ Of thy coacli.] So all former editions.—Ed. 17TR. 
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Duke. This fellow hath a pretty gall. 

Fal. My lord, 

I hope to see him purged, ere he part. 

Enter Ladies. 

OrL Your ladyships are welcome ! I must desire 
your helps. 

Though you are no physicians, to do a strange cure 
Upon this gentleman. 

Ladies. In what we can assist you. 

Madam, you may command us. 

Gond. Now do I 

Sit like.a conjurer within my circle. 

And these the devils that are raised about me : 

I’ll pray, that they may have no power upon me. 

Ori. Ladies, fall off'in couples ; 

Then, with a soft stiU march, with low demeanours, 
Charge this gentleman : I’ll be your leader. 

Gond, Let me be quarter’d, duke, quickly! I can 
endure it. 

These women long for man’s flesh; let them have it I 
Duke. Count, have you ever seen so strange a 
passion ? 

What would this fellow do, if he sliould find himself 
In bed with a young lady ? 

Val. ’Faith, my lord. 

If he could get a knife, sure he would cut her throat j 
Or else he would do as Hercules did by Lycas, 
Swing out her soul: 

He has the true hate of a woman in him. 

Ori. Low with your curtsies, ladies ! 

Gond. Come not too near me! I have a breath 
will poison ye; 

My lungs are rotten, and my stomach raw ; 

I am given much to belching; hold off, as you love 
sweet airs! 
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Ladies, by your fir>t night's pleasure I conjure you. 
As you would have your husbands proper men, 
Strong backs, and little legs 5 as you would liave 
'em hate 

Your waiting-women— 

On, Sir, we must court you, till we have obtain’d 
Some little favour from those gracious eyes ; 

'Tis but a kiss a-piece. 

Go?i(/. I pronounce perdition to you all! 

Yc arc a parcel of that damned crew 
That fell down with Lucifer, and here ye stay'd 
On earth to plague poor men : Vanish, avaunt I 
I am fortified against your charms. 

Heaven grant me breath and patience ! 

1 Lad^, Shall we not kiss, then ? 

Gojid, No! sear my lips with 

Hot irons first, or stitch them up like a ferret’s! 
Oil, that this brunt were over! 

2 Lad^, Come, come, little rogue, thou art too 
maidenly; by my troth I think I must box thee 
till thou be’st bolder; the more bold, the more 
welcome : I pr'ythee kiss me I be not afraid. 

[^She sits Oil his knee, 

Gond. If there be any here 
That yet have so much of the fool left in them 
As to Jove their mothers, let them [look] on lier,^ 
And loath them too ! 

* Let them on her, and loath them ioo.] Sympson would read. 
Set ih{ m on her^ and loo 't*)u too, 

whicli Seward ju=5tly lejects; but thinks he discovers a meaning 
in these w ords Avhich they certainly do not convey; viz. “ II theie 
be any here tliat are such fools to retain a love even loi their mo¬ 
thers, let them be peisccutcd by this woman, and they will loath 
them, i. c. their mothers also.”—It has been very ingeniously sug¬ 
gested, that we probably should read. 

Lit them honour and loath them too ; 

t. r. “ T.ct them feel the opposite sensations of honouring; d< ■ 
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2 Ladif, What a slovenly little villain art thou I 
why dost thou not stroke up thy hair? I think 
tliou ne’er comb’st it; I must have it lie in better 
order : so, so, so! Let me see thy hands! are they 
wash’d ? 

Gond. I would they were loose, for thy sake ! 

Duke, She tortures him admirably. 

VaL The best that ever was. 

2 Ladtj. Alas, how cold they are ! Poor golls 
why dost thee not get thee a muff? 

Arr. Madam, here’s an old country gentlewoman 
at the door, that came nodding up for justice ; she 
was with the lord Gondarino to-day, and would 
now again come to the speech of him, she says. 

Ori, Let her in, for sport’s sake, let her in ! 

Gond, Mercy, oh duke ! I do appeal to thee: 
Plant cannons there, and discharge them 
Against my breast rather ! Nay, first 
Let this she-fury sit still where she does. 

And with her nimble fingers stroke my hair. 

Play with my fingers’ ends, or any thing. 

Until my panting heart have broke my breast! 

Duke, You must abide her censure. 

\The Lady rises from his Knee, 

Enter old Gentle^jcoman, 

Gond. 1 see her come ! 

Unbutton me, for she will speak. 

Gentlew. Where is he, sir ? 

Gond, Save me ! I hear her. 

Arr. There he is in state, to give you audience. 


spising them at the same time.**—But the source of the difficulty 
has, we apprehend, been the loss of the word tooky which being 
icstored, the passage carries with it its own explanation.—Ed. 
1778. 

♦ A cant terra for hands. See vol. ix. p. 31. 
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Geyitlew. How does your good lordsliip ? 

Gond, Sick of the spleen. 

Gentlew. How? 

Gond. Sick, 

Gentlew. Will you chew a nutmeg ? you shall not 
refuse it; 'tis very comfortable. 

Gond. Nay, now thou art come, I know it is 
The devil’s jubilee ; hell is broke loose ! 

My lord, if ever I have done you service. 

Or Jiave deserved a favour of your grace. 

Let me be turn’d upon some present action. 

Where I may sooner die than languish thus! 

Your grace hath her petition ; grant it her. 

And ease me npw at last. 

Duke. No, sir ; you must endure. 

Gentlew. For my petition, I hope your lordship 
hath remembered me. 

OrL ’Faith, I begin to pity him : Arrigo, 

Take her off*; bear her away; say her petition 
Is granted. 

Gentlew. Whither do you draw me, sir ? I know 
it is not my lord’s pleasure I should be thus used, 
before my business be dispatched. 

Arr. You shall know more of that without. 

{She is led of]‘. 

Ori. Unbind him, ladies ! But, before lie go. 
This he shall promise : For the love I bear 
To our own sex, I would have them still 
Hated by thee ; and enjoin thee, as a punishment. 
Never hereafter willingly to come 
In the presence or sight of any woman. 

Nor never to seek wrongfully the public 
Disgrace of any. 

Gond. ’Tis that I would have sworn, and do: 
when I meddle with them,’ for their good, or their 

^ When I meditate 'with them.'] So all editions but tlie first quar. 
to; from which invaluable copy we have made a great number of 
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bad, may time call back this day again! and wlicn 
I come in their companies, may I catch the pox 
by their breath, and have no other pleasure for it! 
Duke. You arc too merciful. 

Ot'i. My lord, I shew'd my sex the better. 

Val. All is over-blown. »Sister, you arc like to 
have a fair night of it, and a prince in your arms. 
Let’s go, my lord. 

Duke. Thus, through the doubtful streams of joy 
and grief. 

True love doth wade, and finds at last relief. 

\_E.reiint.^ 

corrections, some more beneficial to the sense than this before us. 
On many of the errors in the later editions, we liad prepared notes, 
and proposed variations; but on collating the text witli the (juarto 
iibovementioned (which we should not have been able to do, but 
for the favour of Mr Garrick,) we Jiave suppressed our notes, and 
silently made the amendments there pointed out: not tlju''ij g to 
adopt the mode of our predecessors, who, in such eases, com¬ 
monly inserted very prolix refutations of the lection in tlie then 
hist edilion, proposed variations, of which they ado[i’e(.’ the best, 
and then concluded their notes with, and this is com jumid ny 
THE OLDESl EDITIONS. -Ed. 1778. 

8 It seems not quite clear that the whole of this play was writ¬ 
ten in verse; but many speeches that evidently resolve themselves 
into measure having been printed as prose, Seward very properly 
endeavoured to restore them to their original state. JJe has, in 
our opinion, not always been elegant or accurate in bis division. 
We are not entirely satisfied with our own; yet think the text at 
Iccfst runs off more easily in this edition than in any preceding 
one, less violated by arbitrary additions, omissions, and transpo¬ 
sitions, and the eye and ear less offended by elisions, more bar¬ 
barous than those of Procrustes.—Ed. 1778. 

The reason why this “ resolving” prose into verse ha.s been 
generally rejected in tliis edition, have been given in the Intro¬ 
duction. 



EPILOGUE, 

AT A REVIVAL. 

The monuments of virtue and desert 
Appear more goodly when the gloss of art 

Is eaten off bv time, than when at first 

■/ * 

They were set up, not censured at the worst: 

We have done our best, for your contents, to fit, 

With new pains, this old monument of wit. * 

* Tills cpilon;ne is noW retrieved from the quarto of 1649. It was evi¬ 
dently spoken when the play was revived by Sir William Davenant, who 
jlhinished the prologue. 
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Oil 

LOVE LIES A-BLEEDIIs 

BY 

BEAUMONT .S: ELKTCiJEIl. 




PHILASTER. 


Uespectino the date of the original production of tins cele¬ 
brated drama, 1 beg leave to quote the words of Air Malone, whose 
accurate researches lor the purpose of illustrating JShaksjieare, 
have furnished many facts, lor which the editors of contemporary 
tlrumatists are bound to acknowledge their obligations to him. 
** l^hilaster,” he observes,* “ had appeared before IGl I, being 
mentioned by John Davies of Hereford, in his Epigrams, which 
have no date, but were published, according to Oldys, in or about 
that year. Dryden mentions a tradition (wliich lie might have re- 
ceiveil from Sir W'llliam Duvenant) that JMiilaster was the first play 
by uhich ileaumont and I'letcher acquired reputation, and lhat 
they had written two or three less successful pieces before Ehilaster 
ap[)eared. From a prologue of Davenunt’s, their first production 
should seem to have been exhibited about the year 1(305.* Phi- 
laster, therefore, it may be presumed, was represented in i (308 or 
1(301).” The first edition was published in the year 1620, and is 
of such extraordinary rarity, that a copy at Mr Heed’s side was 
sold for the sum ol four and twenty pounds. Tlie quarto of 1622^ 
bears the following title-page : “ 1‘Iiilaster, or Love Lies a bleed¬ 
ing. As it hath been diverse Times acted, at the (ilobc and Black 
Friers, by his Majesties Servants. Written by Francis Beaumont 
and John Fletcher, Gent. The Second impression, corrected and 
amended. London, printed for Thomas VValkley, and are to be 
soldo at hi Shoppe, at tlie Signe of the Eagle and Cliilde, in Brit« 


’ Chronological order of Shakspearc’s plays, apud Reed’s Shakspeare, 

VOl. 11. p. 

^ Prologue to the Woman-Hater. Davenant, however, speaks of Fletch¬ 
er singly. 

^ Some variations of no great consequence from this eo[)y have been 
mentioned in the notes, as 1 was ignorant whether they had the sanetiot 
of the first quarto. 
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taines Burse, 1652.” 4-to. The following address is prefixed by 
the bookseller ; 

** To the Render. 

** Courteous Reader. Philaster, and Arethusa his love, have 
lain so long a bleeding, by reason of some dangerous and gaping 
wounds, which they received in the first impression, that it is 
wondered how they could go abroad so long, or travel so ^'ar, as 
they have done. Although they were hurt neither by me nor the 
printer, yet I knowing, and finding by experience, how many w'ell- 
wishors they have abroad, have adventured to bind up their wounds, 
and to enable them to visit, upon bettor terms, such friends of 
theirs as were pleased to take knowledge of them so maimed and 
deformed as they at the first were; and if they were then so gra¬ 
cious in your sight, assuredly they will now find double favour, 
being reformed, and set forth suitable to their birth and breeding, 
by your serviceable friend, Thomas Walkley.” 

A third edition was printed in 1628, which was the earliest 
Theobald and the editors of 1778 were acquainted with. A fourth 
appeared in 1634', and another in 1651. 

Philaster enjoyed great popularity for a long period. In 1659, 
it was one of the twenty plays acted by the Red Bull actors.* 
After the Restoration, it continued to be performed with great 
applause; and at the 'I’heatre at Lincoln’s Inn Fields was acted 
by the women alone. From-Waller’s prologue to the Maid’s Fra- 
gedy,s it appears that that tragedy and Philaster were more po¬ 
pular at the time than any of the plays written before the Restora¬ 
tion. In the reign of Charles II. an alteration (probably to sci-ve as a 
compliment to his majesty) appeared without date, attributed to the 
Duke of Buckingham, probably on no sound authoriiy, and enti- 
tuled. The Restoration, or Right will take Place, which was never 
brought on the stage. Jn 169., Elkanah Settle made an alteration 
of the pluy, writing a new fourth and fifth act to it, and in this 
state it was acted at the Theatre Royal. A more judicious altera¬ 
tion, chiefly by onnttingsome scenes and speeches, wa* made by Mr 
Colman, which was acted with great applause at Drury I.ane, and 
published in 1763, with a prologue written by that gentleman, 
which, as the Biographica Dramatica informs us, was ** both great¬ 
ly admired and criticised.” That part which relates to our au¬ 
thors is here inserted. 


* During the civil wars, some of the scenes were extracted by Kirkinan, 
and acted at the public fairs under the title of The Clubmen, 

* See the introduction to that play, vol. xii. p. 3. 
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While modern tragedy, by rule exact, 

Spins out a thin-wrought table, act by act. 

We dare to bring you one of those bold plays, 

Wrote by rough English wits in former days; 

Beaumont and Fletcher! those twin stars, that run 
Their glorious course round Shakspeare’s golden sun; 

Or when Philaster Hamlet’s place supplied, 

Or Bessus walk’d the stage by Falstalf’s side. 

Their souls, well pair’d, shot fire in mingled rays, 

Their hands together twined the social bays, 

I'iH fashion drove, in a refining age, 

Virtue from conrt, and nature from the stage- 
Then nonsense, in heroics, seem’d suhliiue; 

Kings raved in couplets, and maids sigh’d in rhime. 

Next, prim, and trim, and delicate, and chaste, 

A hash from Greece and France, came modern taste. 

Cold are her sons, and so afraid of dealing 
In rant and fustian, they ne’er rise to feeling. 

O say, ye bards ol' jihlegin, say, where’s the name 
That can with Fletcher urge a rival claim ? 

Mr Colman’s alteration has been now and then performed on 
the London stage, but being caviare to the multitude, it seems to 
have been latterly laid aside. 

For the same reasons assigned in the introduction to the Maid’s 
Tragedy, the editor is inclined to ascribe but a small portion of 
this play to Fletcher, as scarcely any of it, with the exception of 
part of the last act, bears any of the features of his versification. 

Philaster is generally acknowledged to be one of the most beauti¬ 
ful dramatic productions which this country has produced, always 
excepting the inimitable wtirks of Shakspeare. 'I’he pleasing arti¬ 
fice of a woman following the object of her passion in the disguise 
of a youth, has, as Mr Lamb observes in the passage quoted below,® 

® “ The character of Bellario must have been extremely popular in its 
day. For many years after the date of Philaster’s first exhibition on the 
.stage, scarce a play can be found [?] witliout one of these women-pagea 
ill it, following in the train of some pre-engaged lover, calling on the gods 
to bless her happy rival (his mistress) whom, no doubt, she curses in her 
heart, giving rise to many pretty equivoques by the way on the confusion 
of the sex, and either made happy at last by some surprising turn of fate, 
or dismissed with the joint pity of the lovers and the audience. Our an¬ 
cestors seem to have been wonderfully delighted with these transforma¬ 
tions of sex. Women’s parts were then acted by young men. Wliat an 
odd double confusion it must have made to see a boy play a woman, 
and a woman play a man ! One cannot disentangle the [icrpicxity with¬ 
out some violence to the imagination.”—Specimens of Dram. Poets, 1808, 
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been frequently imitated, but it has certainly never been equalled, 
much less excelled. Nothing can exceed the beauty of poetical 
imagery and the flow of versification displayed in Philastcr’s re¬ 
lating the manner in which he found the disguised Euphrasia, his 
dismissing her to serve the princess, the description of her attach¬ 
ment to hci- master, and, finally, the cclaircissement in the last act. 
’'flic jealousy of Pliilastcr too, very different in its nature and ef¬ 
fects from that of Othello, is delineated with unequalled delicacy, 
tic has been compared to Hamlet; but such a parallel is highly 
injurious, as Philaster only resembles the latter in a very few slight 
touches of melancholy, the general cast of his character being en- 
tirtdy oi iginal. Upon liollario, Philaster, and Arethusa, the wlude 
interest of the plot depends ; the remaining characters being only 
subservient to produce or obviate the misfortunes which are dcs- 
tineil to befall them. Both the king and Pharamond are very 
disagreeable personages; and the intrigue of the latter with the 
nauseous Megra is one of the few spots which disfigure this beau¬ 
tiful poem. There is solemnity, mixed with buffoonery, in the old 
Captain, which rcndci s the single scene in which he is introduced 
very comical and diverting. 

The principal incident in the play, the disguise of Ivujdirasia, 
was ])erhoj)s suggested to the poets by a tale in the Diana ol’Monte- 
mayor, a work which had been translated by Bartholomew Young, 
in 1583, and which was very popular in those days. One of the 
heroines, Fellisarda, follows her lover, Don E’elix, to the capital, 
where, discovering his passion for Celia, one of the court-ladies, 
she engages herself to him as a page, and in this capacity she is 
employed in carrying on the love intrigues of Celia and her mas¬ 
ter. The rest of the story, however, bears no resemblance to the 
remainder of the plot of Philaster. 

p. 36ft. Mr Lamb quotes an elegy of Donne’s, in w hich he dissuades his 
mistress from a resolution of following In'm abroad as a page. It is not at 
all improbable that she took this romantic resolution from the represen¬ 
tation of Philaster, the play being then in high favour, but this supposition 
would carry back the date of Philaster to 1607, or before. 

The disguise of Viola, in the Twelfth Night of Sliakspearo, may possi¬ 
bly liave been suggested by Philaster, which had been on the stage five 
or six years when tliat play is supposed to have been exhibited. 
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King. 

Philasler, heir to the cromi. 

Pharamoiicl, prince of'Spain, 

Dii)ii, a lord. 

associates* 

An old captain. 

Five citizens. 

A country fellow. 

Two woodmen. 

The king's guard and train. 

• 

Arothiisa, the king's daughter. 

Galatea, a wise modest lady, attending the princess. 
Megra, a lascivious lady. 

Ail old wanton lady, or crone. * 

Another lady attending the princess. 

Euphrasia, daughter of Dion, but disguised like a page, 
and called Bcllario. 

Messina, and a neighbouring Forest. 

* An old oianton lady, or crone.] We find this character in al( 
the editions but Mr Theobald’s,—Ed. 1778. 


Clercmont, > 

Tiirasiline, hu 




PHILASTER. 


ACT I. SCENE I. 


Messina. The Presence-Chamber in the Palace- 


Enter Dion, Cleremont, and Tiirasiline. 

Cle. Here’s nor lords nor ladies. 

Eion. Credit me, gentlemen, I wonder at it. 
They received strict charge from the king to at¬ 
tend here. Besides, it was boldly published,’ that 
no officer should forbid any gentlemen that desire 
to attend and hear. 

Cle. Can you guess the cause ? 

Dion. Sir, it is plain, about the Spanish prince, 
that’s come to marry our kingdom’s heir, and be 
our sovereign. 

Tht'd. Many, that will seem to know much, say 
she looks not on him like a maid in love. 

Dion. Oh, sir, the multitude (that seldom know 

* It tuas boldly 3 Mr Seward reads loudly ; but there 

is not the least reason for an alteration; holdlyy in the text, sip- 
nitying publicly, in the open day. 
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[Act I. 

any thing but their own opinions) speak that they 
would have; but the prince, before his own ap¬ 
proach, received so many confident messages from 
the state, that I think she’s resolved to be ruled. 

Clc, Sir, it is thought, with her he shall enjoy 
both these kingdoms of Sicily and Calabria. 

Dion. Sir, it is, without controversy, so meant. 
But ’twill be a troublesome labour for him to en¬ 
joy both these kingdoms with safety, the rightful 
heir to one of them living, and living so virtuous¬ 
ly ; especially, the people admiring the bravery of 
his mind, and lamenting his injuries. 

Ck. Who ? Philaster ? 

Dion. Yes ; whose father, we all know, was '>y 
our late king of Calabria unrighteously deposed 
from his fruitful Sicily. Myself drew some blood 
in those wars, which I would give my hand to be 
wash’d from. ||| 

Cle, Sir, my ignorance in state-policy will nM 
let me know why, Philaster being heir to one of 
these kingdoms, the king should suffer him to 
walk abroad with such free liberty. 

Dion. Sir, it seems your nature is more constant 
than to enquire after state news. But the king, of 
late, made a hazard of both the kingdoms, of Sici¬ 
ly and his own, with offering but to imprison Phi¬ 
laster. At which the city was in arms, not to be 
charm’d down by any state-order or proclamation, 
till they saw Philaster ride through the streets 
pleased, and without a guard ; at which they threw 
their hats, and their arms from them ; some to 
make bonfires, some to drink, all for his deliver¬ 
ance. Which, wise men say, is the cause the king 
labours to bring in the power of a foreign nation, 
to awe his own with. 
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Enter Galatea, Megra, and an old Lady. 

Thra. See, the ladies. MHiat’s the first ? 

JJion. A wise and modest gentlewoman that 
attends the ])rincess. 

Cle. The second ? 

.Dion. She is one that may stand still discreetly 
cnoiigli, and ill-favouredly dance her measure ; 
simper when slie is courted by her friend, anil 
slight lier husband. 

Cle. The last ? 

Dion. Marry,* I think she is one whom the state 
keeps for tlie agents of our confederate princes. ^ 
She’ll cog and lye with a whole army, before tlic 
league shall break : Her name is common tliroiigh 
the kingdom, and the tropliies of her dislionour 
, ^chanced beyond Hercules’ pillars. She loves to 
try the several constitutions of men’s bodies ; and, 
imlecd, has destroyed the worth of her own body, 
by making exj)eriment upon it, for the good of' 
the commonwealth. 

Cle. She’s a profitable member.— 

La. Peace, if you love me P You shall see these 
gentlemen stand their ground, and not court us. 


* Faithr^ So the second quarto. 

’ Peace, if ijou love me.'\ 1 have made a transposition in the 
speakers here, from the following accurate criticism of Mr Sew¬ 
ard.— Theobald. 

The character given of the last of these three ladies so exactly 
suits Megra, and all the speeches which the anoni/mous lady 
speaks, her excessive fondness for the courtship of men, anil of 
foreigners in particular, are so entirely in her strain, tliat, I am 
persuaded, she has been unjustly deprived of them. It is not the 
custom of any good writer to give a long and distingui diing cha¬ 
racter of, and to make a person tlie chief speaker in any scene, 
who is u mere cypher in the wliole play besides; particularly 
when there is another in the same scene, to whom both the cha- 
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Gal What if they should ? * 

Meg. What if they should ? 

L(u Nay, let her alone. What if they should ? 
Why, if tliey should, 1 say they were never abroad. 
Wliat foreigner would do so ? It writes them di¬ 
rectly untravelled. 

Gal, Why, what if they be ? 

Meg, What if they be ? 

La, Good madam, let her go on. What if they 
be ? Why, if they be, I will justify, they cannot 
maintain discourse with a judicious lady, nor make 
a leg, nor say “ excuse me.*' 

GaL Ha, ha, ha ! 

La, Do you laugh, madam ? 

Dion, Your desires upon you, ladies. 

La, Then you must sit beside us. 

Dion, 1 shall sit near you then, lady.] 

La, Near me, perhaps: But there^s a lady en¬ 
dures no stranger j and to me you appear a very 
strange fellow. 

Meg, Methinks lie’s not so strange ; lie would 
quickly be acquainted. 

Thra, Peace, the king I 


racter and the speeches exactly correspond. I should guess it to 
have been some jumble of the players ; she, who acted Megra, 
having given up so much of lier part to initiate some younger ac¬ 
tress. i’he entrance should have been thus regulated: 

Enter Galatea, a Lady^ and Megra, 

and all the speeches of the two latter transposed.— Hevcard, 

Had Mr Seward been altering this play for representation, his 
right to make this transposition would certainly be allowable, but 
is not us an editor. It was, however, necessary to mention his 
conjecture. The person here speaking is doubtless the old tmn- 
fon ladyt ov crony^ whose character is left out of the drama in Mr 
Theobald’s edition.—Ed. 17’^8. 
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Enter King^ Phauamond, Arethusa, and Train. 

King. To give a stronger testimony of love 
Than sickly promises (which commonly 
In ])rinccs find both birth and burial 
In one breath) we have drawn you, worthy sir. 

To make your fair endearments to our daughter, 
And worthy services known to our subjects. 

Now loved and wonder’d at: next, our intent. 

To plant you deeply, our immediate heir. 

Both to our blood and kingdoms. For this lady^ 
(The best part of your life, as you confirm me. 
And I believe) though her few years and sex 
Yet teach her nothing but her fears and blushes. 
Desires without desire, discourse and knowledge 
Only of what herself is to herself j 
Make her feel moderate health j and when she 

[n making no ill day, know-s no ill dreams. 

Think not, dear sir, these undivided paits. 

That must mould up a virgin, are put on 
To shew" her so, as borrow’d ornaments. 

To speak her perfect love to you,^ or add 
An artificial shadow to her nature : 

No, sir ; I boldly dare proclaim her, yet 
No woman. But woo her still, and think her mo¬ 
desty 

A sw'ceter mistress than the offer’d language 
Of any dame, were she a queen, whose eye 
Speaks common loves and comforts to her servants. 
Last, noble son (ior so 1 now must call you) 

What J have done thus public, is not only 
'^Fo add a comfort in particular 
To you or me, but all; and to confirm 

7'o talk of her perfect /ore.] Quarto 1622. 
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The nobles, and the gentry of these kingdoms. 

By oath to your succession, which shall be 
Within this month at most. 

Thra. This will be hardly done. 

Clc. It must be ill done, if it be done. 

Dion. When ’tis at best, ’twill be but half done, 
whilst 

So brave a gentleman’s wrong’d and flung off. 
Tiira. I lear. 

C7c. Who docs not ? 

Dion. I fear not for myself^ and yet I fear too. 
Well, we shall see, we shall see. No more. 

Flia. Kissing your white hand, mistress, 1 take 
leave 

To thank your royal father ; and thus far. 

To be my own free trumpet. Understand, 

Great king, and these your subjects, mine that 
must be, 

(For so deserving you have spoke me, sir. 

And so deserving 1 dare speak myself) 

To what a person, of what eminence, 

Ripe expectation, of what faculties. 

Manners and virtues, you would wed your king¬ 
doms : 

You in me have your wishes. Oh, this country ! 
By more than all my hopes ^ I hold it happy; 
Happy, in their dear memories that have been 
Kings great and good ; happy in yours, that is ; 
And from you (as a chronicle to keep 
Your noble name from eating age) do I 
Opine myself, most happy.® Gentlemen, 

Believe me in a word, a prince’s word, 

® By more than all the gods.] Quarto 1622. 

Opine myself most happy.1 Seward reads, Do I opine it [this 
country] in myself most happy ; but neither sense nor metre rc- 
cjuircs any alteration* 
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There shall be nothing to make up a kingdom 
Mighty, and flourishing, defenced, fearM, 

E(jual to be commanded and obey’d. 

But through the travels of my life 1*11 find it. 

And tie it to this country. And I vow ’ 

My reign shall be so easy to the subject, 

Tliat every man shall be his prince himself. 

And his own law (yet I his prince and law). 

And, dearest lady, to your dearest self 
(Dear, in the choice of him whose name and lustre 
Must make you more and mightier) let me say. 
You are the blessed’st living; for, sweet princess. 
You shall enjoy a man of men, to be 
Your servant; you shall make him yours, for 
whom 

Great queens must die. 

Thra, Miraculous! 

Ck» This speech calls him Spaniard, being no¬ 
thing but a large inventory of his own commenda¬ 
tions. 

Dion. I wonder what’s his price ? For certainly 
He’ll sell himself, he has so praised his shape. 

Enter Philaster. 

But here comes one more worthy those large 
speeches, 

Tlian the large speaker of them. 

Let me be swallow’d quick, if 1 can find. 

In all the anatomy of yon man’s virtues. 

One sinew sound enough to promise for him, 

He shall be constable. By this sun, he’ll ne'er 
make king 

Unless it be for trifles, in my poor judgment. 


’ By all Uie gods."] Quarto 1622 . 
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Phi Right noble sir, as low as my obedience, 
And with a heart as loyal as my knee, 

I beg your favour. 

King. Rise ; you have it, sir. 

Dion. Mark but the king, how pale he looks 
with fear! 

Oh ! this same whorson conscience,® how it jades 
us! 

King, Speak your intents, sir. 

Phi. Shall I speak ’em freely ? 

Be still my royal sovereign. 

King. As a subject. 

We give you freedom. 

Dion. Now it heats. 

Phi. Then thus I turn 

My language to you, prince; you, foreign man! 
Ne’er stare, nor put on wonder, for you must 
Endure me, and you shall. I'his earth you tread 
upon** 

(A dowry, as you hope, with this fair princess) 

By my dead father (oh, I had a father. 

Whose memory I bow to !) was not left 
To your inlieritancc, and I up and living j 
Having myself about me, and my sword. 

The souls of all my name, and memories. 

These arms, and some few friends beside the gods; 


® Oh t this same 'whorson conscience^ how it jades us /] This 
sentiment Shakespeare has finely, and as concisely, express’d in 
his Hamlet: 

*Tis consciencef that makes co’wards of us all .— Theobald. 

^ - This earth you tread on 

( A dowry f as you hope, with this fair princess. 

Whose memory 1 bow to) “was not left 
By my dead father {Oh, I had a father) 

To your inheritance, &c.3 This transposition is recti¬ 
fied by Mr Seward.—Ed. 1778. 
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To part so calmly with it, and sit still, 

And say, ‘ I might have been/ I tell thee, Phara- 
mond, 

When thou art king, look 1 be dead and rotten. 
And my name ashes : For, hear me, Pharaniond ! 
Tliis very ground thou goest on, this fat earth. 

My father’s friends made fertile with their faiths. 
Before that day of shame, shall gape and swallow 
Thee and thy nation, like a hungry grave. 

Into her hidden bowels. Prince, it shall 5 
By Nemesis, * it shall! 

Pha, He’s mad ; beyond cure, mad. 

Dion. Here is a fellow has some fire in’s veins : 
The outlandish,princc looks like a tooth-drawer. K] 
Phi. Sir, prince of poppinjays, I’ll make it well 
Appear to you I’m not mad. . 

King. You displease us: -v y / ’ 

You are too bold. 

Phi. No, sir, I am too tame. 

Too much a turtle, a thing born without passion, 

A faint shadow, that every drunken cloud 
Sails over, and makes nothing. 

King. I do not fancy this. 

Call our physicians ; Sure he’s somewhat tainted. 
Thra. I do not think ’twill prove so. 

Dion. He has given him a general purge al¬ 
ready. 

For all the right he has j and now he means 
To let him blood. Be constant, gentlemen : 

By these hilts,’ I’ll run his hazard. 

Although I run my name out of the kingdom- 
Cle. Peace, we arc all one soul. 


* JBij the just gods."] Quarto 1622. 

* By Heaven*'] Quarto 1622. 

VOL. X. K 
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P/f«. What you have seen in me, to stir offence, 

I cannot find ; unless it be this lady, 

Offer’d into mine arms, with the succession; 
Which 1 must keep, though it hath pleas’d your 
fury 

To mutiny within you ; without disputing 
Your genealogies, or taking knowledge 
Whose branch you are. The king will leave it me; 
And I dare make it mine. You have your answer. 

Phi. J f thou wert sole inheritor to him ^ 

That made the world his, and couldst see no sun 
vShine upon any thing but thine 5 were Pharamond 
As truly valiant as 1 feel him cold. 

And ring’d among the choicest of his friends 
(Such as would blush to talk such serious follies. 
Or back such bellied commendations) 

And from this presence, ’spite of all these bugs. 
You sliould liear further from me. 

King, Sir, you wrong the prince : I gave you 
not this freedom 

To brave our best friends. You deserve our frown. 
Go to ; be better temper’d. 

Phi, It must be, sir, when I am nobler used. 
OaL Ladies, 

This would have been a pattern of succession,'* 

3 If'lhoii XK'rrl sole inheritor io him 

]Vho made the u.jrld his.li i. e. Alexander tlie Great. So Mr 
!iCC, in tiis tragedy of the Rival Queens, 

“ But seCf the master ^the world approaches*' 

This is as line an introduction as possibly can be to the first on- 
trance of that great conqueror, ^nd raises the expectation of the 
audience to give a due attention to every line he speaks.— Thco- 
hald. 

^ This iiouM have been a pattern of succession, 

Had he ne*er met this mischief.'] Mr Sympson chuscs to suh- 
'■It’jtc '"dbmissivn for succf’ssion. 1 submit his conjecture to the 
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Had he ne’er met this mischief. By my life, 

He is the worthiest the true name of man 
This daywithin my knowledge. 

Meg, I cannot tell what you may call your know¬ 
ledge ; 

But the other is the man set in my eye. 

Oh, ’tis a prince of wax ! 

GaL A dog it is. 

King, Philaster, tell me 
The injuries you aim at, in your riddles. 

Fhi. If you had my eyes, sir, and sufferance. 
My griefs upon you, and my broken fbi tiincs. 

My wants great, and now nought but hopes and 
fears, 

My wrongs would make ill riddles to be laugh’d at. 
Dare you be still my king, and right me not ? 

King Give me your wrongs in private. 

Phi. Take them. 

And case me of a load would bow strong Atlas. 

IThcy ^ivalk apart. 
Clc. He dares not stand the shock. 

Dion. I cannot blame him : there’s danger in’t. 
Every man in this age has not a soul of crystal, for 
all men to read their actions through: Men’s 
hearts and faces are so far asunder, that they hold 
no intelligence. Do but view yon stranger well, 
and you shall see a fever through all his bravery, 

readers, though I have not ventured to disturb the text; because 
the poets perhaps might mean, that Philaster might have been a 
pattern to succeeding!; kings, had not he fallen under the misfor¬ 
tune of having his right to the kingdom usurped upon.— Thco- 
hnld. 

There can be no doubt, if we consider the two following 
speeches, as well as the present, but that Mr Theobald*s expla- 
nation, though so doubtfully delivered, gives the true sense ol’ the 
passage, and confirms the old reading.—Ed. 1778 . 
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and feel him shake like a true recreant.^ If he 
give not back his crown again, upon the report of 
an cider-gun, I have no augury, 
do to! 

Be more yourself, as you respect our favour ; 
You’ll stir us else. Sir, I must have you know. 
That yon arc, and shall be, at our pleasure. 

What lasliion we wall put upon you. Smooth 

Your brow, or by the gods- 

Flii. 1 am dead, sir; you’re my fate. It was 
not I 

■Said, I was wu'ong’d : I carry all about me 
My weak stars lead me to, all my wxak fortunes. 
Who dares in all this presence, speak, (that is 
But man of flesh, and may be mortal) tell me, 

I do not most entirely love this prince. 

And honour his full virtues! 

Khig. Sure, he’s possess’d. 

PhL Yes, W'ith my father’s spirit: It’s here, O 
kino;! 

A dangerous spirit, Now he tells me, king, 

I was a king’s heir, bids me be a king ; 

And whisjiers to me, these are all my subjects. 

’Tis strange he wall not let me sleep, but dives 
Into my fancy, and there gives me shapes 
That kneel, and do me service, cry me “ khig 
But I’ll sup})rcss him ; he’s a factious spirit. 

And will undo me.—Noble sir, your hand : 

I am your servant. 

Kin^. Away, I do not like this : 

I’ll make you tamer, or I’ll dispossess you 
Both of* life and spirit: For tliis time 

^ Artdfeel him shake like a true tenant.] This is the reading 
of tlie old copies ; Mr Theobald alters tenant to recreant; i. c, a 
person remarkable for meanness and cowardice.—Ed. 1778. 
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I pardon your wild speech, without so much 
As your imprisonment. 

\Exeunt King, Phauamond, and Aretiiusa. 
Dion. 1 thank you, sir; you dare not for the 
people. 

Gal Ladies, what think you now of this brave 
fellow ? 

jMeg. A pretty talking fellow ; hot at hand. But 
eye yon stranger : Is he not a fiiie com])lcte gen¬ 
tleman ? Oh, these strangers, 1 do affect them 
strangely: They do the rarest home things, and 
please the fullest! As I live, I could love all the 
nation over and over for his sake. 

Gal. Pride® comfort your poor head-piece, lady! 
’Tis a weak one, and had need of a night-cap. 

Dion. See, how his fancy labours! JIas he not 
Spoke home, and bravely What a dangerous train 
Hid he give fire to ! How he shook the king. 
Made his soul melt within him, and fiis blood 
Run into whey ! It stood upon his brow. 

Like a cold winter dew. 

Phi. (fentlemen, 

^"ou have no suit to me ? I am no minion : ’ 

You stand, methinks, like men that would be 
courtiers. 

If I could well be flatter’d at a price. 

Not to undo your children.® You’re all honest * 

^ Gods.] Quarto 1622. 

’ I nm no minion. J i. e. No favourite of influence enough ti/ 
carry any suits at court. The word is frequently used by hluit 
spearc.— 'I 'h eobald. 

® Volt standf methinks, lilc men that ^Mld be comtiers, 

Jf yon could ivell bejlallet\l at a price, 

Kot to undo your children.'] I cannot discover any sense i!! 
this passage as it stands ; but behove we should read, “ If /couUl 
well be flatter^,” instead of {f yovt and then the meaning \>il' 
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Go, get you home again, and make your countiy 
A virtuous court; to which your great ones may, 
Tn their diseased age, retire, and live recluse. 

Cle. How do you, worthy sir ? 

Phi, Well, very well; 

And so well, that, if the king please, 1 find 
I may live many years. 

Dion, The king must please. 

Whilst we know what you arc, and who you are. 
Your wrongs and injuries. Shrink not, worthy sir, 
Rut add your father to you : In whose name,^ 
We’ll waken all the gods, and conjure up 
The rods of vengeance, the abused people ; 

Who, like to raging torrents, shall swell high. 

And so begirt the dens of these male-dragons. 
That, through the strongest safety, they shall beg 
For mercy at your sword’s point. 

Phi, Friends, no more ; 

Our cars may be corrupted ; ’Tis an age 
We dare not trust our wills to. Do you love me t 


be, “ You look as if you could be willing to pay your court to 
me, if you could do so without hazarding the fortunes of your fa* 
milies by offending the king.”—Ai«40K. 

•. .— ■ ■— In ikJiosc name 

We^ll ivaken all ihe gods, and conjure up 
The rods of vengeance, the abused 2 ieojHe.'] This puts me in 
mind of a passage in Hesiod, in his^Epya v. 260. 

■ avroTtav) 
uraBaXieti ^eto-iXtuv* 

This lias been generally understood, as if the people should suf-- 
fer for the faults of their prince; and Horace is quoted in sup¬ 
port of this opinion: 

Qiiicquid delirant reges, plectuntur Achivt, 

But would it not be better to understand it in Fletcher’s words, 
for tlie people to be raised up to punish the crimes and misile - 
nieanors of the prince l^Sympson. 
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Till'd* 1^0 we love heaven and honour ? 

Phi, My lord Dion, you had 
A virtuous gentlewoman call’d you father 5 
Is she yet alive ? 

Dio7u Most honour’d sir, she is : 

And, for the penance but of an idle dream. 

Has undertook a tedious pilgrimage* 

Enter a Lady, 

Phi, Is it to me, 

Or any of these gentlemen, you come ? 

Lady, To you, brave lord : The princess would 
entreat 

Your present company. 

Phi, The princess send for me! You are mis¬ 
taken. 

Lady, If you be call’d Philaster, ’tis to you. 
Phi, Kiss her fair hand, and say I will attend 
her. \EmI Lady, 

Dion, Do you know what you do ? 

Phi, Yes ; go to sec a woman. 

Cle, But do you weigh the danger you arc in ? 
Phi, Danger in a sweet face ! 

By Jupiter, I must not fear a woman. 

Thru, But arc you sure it was the princess sent ? 
It may be some foul train to catch your life. 

Phi, I do not think it, gcmtlemen ; she’s noble j 
Her eye may shoot me dead, or those true red 
And white! friends in her face may steal my soul 
out: 

There’s all the danger in’t. But, be what may, ' 
Her single name hath armed me. 

[^Exil Philaster, 

Dio7i, Go on: 

And be as truly happy as thoii’rt fearles':. 
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Come, gentlemen, let’s make our friends acquaint¬ 
ed. 

Lest the king prove false. {Exeunt* 


SCENE 11. 


An Apartment in the same. 


Enter Arethusa and a Lady. 

Are, Comes he not ? 

Lady. Madam ? 

Are. Will Pliilastcr come ? 

Lady. Dear madam, you were wont to credit me 
At first. 

Arc. Bui didst thou tell me so ? 

1 am forgetful, and my woman’s strength 
Is so o’ercharged with dangers like to grow 
About my inarringG, that these under things 
Dare not abide in such a troubled sea. 

How look’d he, when he told thee he would come ? 
Lady. AVhy, well. 

Are. And not a little fearful ? 

Lady. Fear, madam ? sure, he knows not what 
it is. 

Arc. You all are of his faction ; the whole court 
Is bold in praise of him ; whilst I 
May live neglected, and do noble thingJ, 

As fools in strife throw gold into the sea, 

Drown’d in the doing. But, I know he fears. 
Lady. Fear ? Madam, methought, his looks hid 
more 
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Of love than fear. 

Jre. Of love ? to whom ? to you ? 

Did you deliver those plain words I sent. 

With such a winning gesture, and quick look, 
That you have caught him ? 

Lady- Madam, 1 mean to you. 

Jre- Of love to me ? alas ! tliy ignorance 
Lets thee not see the crosses of our birtlis. 

Nature, tliat loves not to be questioned 
Mliy she did this, or that, but has her ends. 

And knows she does well, never gave the world 
Two things so opposite, so contrary. 

As he and I am : If a bowl of blood. 

Drawn from this arm of mine, would poison thee, 
A draught of his would cure thee. Of love to me ? 
iMuy- Madam, I think I hear him. 

Are, Bring him in.- 

Yc gods, that would not have your dooms witli- 
stood, 

Wliosc holy wisdoms at this time it is, 

'fo make the passion of a tceble maid 
The way unto your justice, I obey. 

Enter Philaster. 

Lady- Here is my lord Philaster. 

Are. Oh ! 'tis well. 

Withdraw yourself. {Exit Lady- 

PliL Madam, your messenger 
Made me believe you wish’d to speak with me. 
Are- ’Tis true, Philaster j but the words arc such 
I have to say, and do so ill beseem 
The mouth of woman, that I wish them said. 

And yet am loth to speak them. Have you known, 
That I have aught detracted from your worth ? 
Have I in person wrong’d you ? Or have set 
My baser instruments to throw disgrace 
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Upon your virtues ? 

Pin, Never, madam, you. 

Are. Why, then, sliould you, in such a public 
place. 

Injure a princess, and a scandal lay 
Upon my fortunes, famed to be so great; 

Calling a great part of my dowry in question ? 
Phi. Madam, this truth which I shall speak, 
will be 

Foolish : But, for your fair and virtuous self, 

I could afford myself to have no right 
To any thing you wish'd. 

Are. Philaster, know, 

I must enjoy these kingdoms. 

Phi. Madam 1 Both ? 

Are. Both, or I die : By late, T die, Philasicr^ 

If I not calmly may enjoy tliein both. 

Phi. I would do much to save that noble life ; 
Yet would be loth to have posterity 
Find in our stories, that Philaster gave 
His right unto a sceptre, and a crown. 

To save a lady's longing. 

Are. Nay then, hear ! 

I must and will have them, and more- 

Phi. What more ? 

Arc. Or lose that little life the gods prepared, 

To trouble this poor piece of earth witiial. 

Phi. Madam, what more ? 

Are. Turn, then, away thy face. 

Phi. No. 

Are. Do. 

phi. I cannot endure it. Turn away iny face ■ 

I never yet saw enemy that look'd 
So dreadfully, but that I thought mysell’ 

As great a basilisk as he ; or spake 
So horrible, bufThat I thought my tongue 
Bore thunder underneath, as much as liis 5 
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Nor beast that I could turn from : Shall I then 
Begin to fear sweet sounds ? a lady’s voice. 

Whom I do love ? Say, you would have my life j 
Why, I will give it you ; ibr ’tis of me 
A thing so loatli’d, and unto you that ask 
Of so poor use, that I shall make no price : 
ff you entreat, I will unmov’dly hear. 

Are. Yet, for my sake, a little bend thy looks. 
PJtt. I do. 

Are. Then know, I must have them, and thee. 
Phi. And me ? 

Are. Thy love ; without which, all the land 
Discover’d yet, will serve me for no use. 

But to be buried in. 

Phi. Is’t possible ? 

Are. With it, it were too little to bestow 
On thee. Now, thoiigli thy breath do strike me 
dead, 

(Which, know, it may) I have unript my breast. 

Phi. Madam, you arc too full oi‘ noble thoughts. 
To lay a train for this contemned life. 

Which you may have for asking : To suspect 
\V"cre base, where I deserve no ill. Love you, 

By all my hopes, I do, above my life : 

But how this passion should proceed from you 
So violently, would amaze a man 
'J'hat would be jealous. 

Are. Another soul, into my body shot. 

Could not have fill’d me with more strength and 
spirit. 

Than this thy breath. But spend not hasty time. 
In seeking how I came thus : ’Tis the gods. 

The gods, that make me so ; and, sure, our love 
Will be the nobler, and the better blest. 

In that the secret justice of the gods 
Is mingled with it. Let us leave, and hiss 5 
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Lest some unwelcome guest should fall betwixt uh. 
And we should part without it. 

P//i, ’Twill be ill 
I should abide here long. 

*Tis true ; and worse 

You should come often. How shall wc devise 
To hold intelligence, that our true loves. 

On any new occasion, may agree 
What path is best to trca<l ? 

P//i. I have a boy. 

Sent by the gods, 1 hope, to this intent, 

Not yet seen in the court. Hunting the buck, 

I tbund him sitting by a tbimtain’s side. 

Of which he borrow’d some to (juench his thirst. 
And paid the nymph again as much in tears. 

A garland lay him by, made by himself. 

Of many several flowers, bred in tlie bay. 

Stuck in that mvstic order, that the rareness 
Dclit^hled me But ever when he turn’d 
His tender eyes upon ’em, he would weep. 

As if he meant to make ’em grow again. 

Seeing such pretty helpless innocence 
Dwell in his face, I ask’d him all his story. 

He told me, that his parents gentle died. 

Leaving him to the mercy of the iields, 


* yJ garland lay Mm by, made by 
Of many several JioiverSy bred in the bay. 

Stuck in that mystic order^ that the rareness 
JJeliglifed me.\ 1'he words bred in the bay, Mr Mason ob¬ 
serves, have not been noticed by any commentator, and yet re¬ 
quire explanation. He interprets them, braided in the garland, 
conceiving bred to be the participle of to Ircde, and informing us 
that bay means a garland. It were to be wished that Mason had 
furnished us with instances which would bear out these interpre¬ 
tations. 1 believe that the words in, question simply mean, bred 
in the bay, or on the shallow edge o€'|)ic fountain, at which Phi- 
laster found Bellario* / 
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Whicli gave him roots; and of the crystal springs, 
AVhich did not stop their courses; and tlie sun, 

\\ hicli slill, he tliankM him, yielded him his light* 
Then took he up his garland, and tlid shew 
W hat every flower, as country })eoplc hold. 

Did signify ; and how all, order’d thus. 

Express’d iiis grief: And, to my thoughts, did 
read 

The prettiest lecture of his country art 

That could be wish’d : so that, niethought, T could 

Have studied it. I gladly entertain’d him, 

Who was [as] glad to follow and have got 
T]\e trustiest, loving’st, and the gentlest boy, 

That ever master kept. Him will 1 send 
To wait on vou, and bear our hidden love. 


Enter 

Ire. ’Tis well; no jnore. 

/jn/f/. Madam, the prince is come to do his 
service. 

Arc, ^Vhat will you do, Philastcr, with yourself? 

P/ii. Why, that which all the gods have pointed 
out for mc.^ 

Are. Dear, hide thyself.— 

Bring in the prince. 

Ph/. Hide me from Pharamoiifl ! 

When thunder speaks, which is the voice of Jove^ 
Though I do reverence, yet I hide me not; 

And shall a stranger prince have leave to brag 

* Who uoas glad topoUati'."] The word in brackets was insert¬ 
ed l)y 1 hcohald 

" W/n/, that tvhich all the gods //ffve appointed unX fnrme,] We 
jnust either read “ 'pointed out for me, or omit the word 
iSInsmi. 

Some correction fcems inevitably necessary ; that in ,the text 
rs more obvious, and restores the metre. ’*. 
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Unto a foreign nation, that he made 
Philaster hide himself? 

Are, He cannot know it 

Phi. Though it should sleep for ever to the 
world. 

It is a simple sin to hide myself, 

Wliicli will for ever on my conscience lie. 

Arc. Tlicn, good Philaster, give him scope and 
way 

fn what he says; for he is apt to speak 
IVhat you arc loth lo hear : For my sake, do. 

Phi. I will. 


Enter Piiaramond. 

Pha. My j)rinccly mistress, as true lovers onghr, 
I come to kiss these liiir hands; and to shew. 

In outward ceremonies, the dear love 
Wi’it in my heart. 

Phi. If I shall have an answer no directhci. 

I am gone. 

Pha. To wliat would he have answer ? 

Are. To his claim unto the kingdom. 

Pha. Sirrah, I Ibrbarc you before the king. 

Phi. Good sir, do so still : I would not talk willi 
you. 

Pha. But now’ the time is fitter : Do but offer 
To make mention of your right to any kingdom , 

Though it be scarce habitable- 

Phi. Good sir, let me go. 

Pha. And by my sword—* 

Phi. Peace, Pharamond ! If thou- 

Are. Leave us, Philaster. 

Phi. 1 have done. 

* And hy the gods."^ Quarto 162^r 


7 
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Ph(u You arc gone ? By heaven^ FU fetch vou 
back. 

Phi. You sJiall not need. 

Pha. What now ? 

Phi. Know, Pliaramond, 

I loath to brawl with sucli a blast as thou, 

Who art nought but a valiant voice : But it’ 

Thou shalt provoke me further, men sliall sn> 

“ Thou wert,” and not lament it. 

Pha. Do you slight 

My greatness so, and in the chamber of 
The princess ? 

Phi. It is a place, to whicli, I must confess, 

I owe a reverence : But were’t the church. 

Ay, at tlie altar, there’s no place so sale. 

Where thou dar’st injure me, but 1 dare kill thee. 
And for your greatness, know, sir, I can grasp 
You, and your greatness thus, thus into notliing. 
not a word, not a word back ! Earcwcll. 

PlIJLASTKR- 

Fha. ’Tis an odd fellow, madam: We must stop 
his mouth with some office, when we are married. 
Arc. You were best make him your controller. 
Pha. ] think he would discharge it well. But, 
madam, 

I hope our hearts arc knit; and yet, so slow 
The ceremonies of state are, that ’twill be long 
Before our hands be so. If then you please. 
Being agreed in heart, let us not wait 
Eor dreaming form, but take a little stolen 
Delights, and so prevent our joys to come. 

Art. If you dare speak such thoughts, 

I must, withdraw in honour. [^Eait. 

Pha. Tlic constitution of my body will never hold 
out till tile wx'clding. I must seek elsewhere. 
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ACT IL SCENE 1. 


An Apartment in the Palace. 


Enter Philaster a7id Bellario. 

Phi, And thou shall find her honourable, boy ; 
Pull of regard unto thy tender youth, 

Eor thine own modesty ; and, tor my sake, 

Apter to give than thou wilt be to ask. 

Ay, or deserve. 

Bel. Sir, you did take me up when I was no¬ 
thing ; 

And only yet am something, by being yours. 

You trusted me unknown ; and that which you 
were apt 

To construe a simple innocence in me. 

Perhaps, might have been crait; the cunning of a 
boy 

Hardened in lies and theft : Yet ventured you 
To part my miseries and me ; for which, 

I never can expect to serve a lady 

That bears more honour in her breast than you. 

Phi, But, boy, it will prefer thee. Thou art 
young. 

And bear’st a childish overflowing love 
To them that clap thy cheeks, and speak thee fair 
yet. 

But when thy judgment comes to rule those pas¬ 
sions. 


5 
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Thou wilt remember best those careful friends. 
That placed thee in the noblest way of life. 

She is a princess I prefer thee to. 

Bel. In that small time that I have seen the 
world, 

I never knew a man hasty to part 

With a servant he thought trusty : I remember,* 

My father would prefer the boys he kept 

To greater men than he; but did it not 

Till they were grown too saucy for himself. 

Phi. Why, gentle boy, I find no fault at all 
In thy behaviour. 

Bel. Sir, if I have made 
A fault of ignorance, instruct my youth : 

I shall be willing, if not apt, to learn ; 

Age and experience will adorn my mind 
With larger knowledge; And if I have done 
A wilful fault, think me not past all hope. 

For once. What master holds so strict a hand 
Over his boy, that he will part with him 
Without one warning ? Let me be corrected. 

To break my stubbornness, if it be so. 

Rather than turn me off; and I shall mend. 

Phi. Thy love doth plead so prettily to stay. 
That, trust me, I could weep to part with thee. 
Alas! I do not turn thee off; thou know’st 
It is my business that doth call thee hence ; 

And, when thou art with her, thou dweU’st witli me. 
Think so, and *tis so. And when time is full, 
That thou hast well discharged this heavy trust. 
Laid on so weak a one, I will again 
With joy receive thee ; as I live, 1 will. 

Nay, weep not, gentle boy I *Tis more than time 
Thou didst attend the princess. 

Bel. I am gone. 

But since I am to part with you, my lord, 

VOL. X. i» 
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And none knows whether I shall live to do 
More service for you, take this little prayer: 
Heaven bless your loves, your lights, all your de¬ 
signs ! 

May sick men, if they have your wish, be well; 
And Heaven hate those you curse, though 1 be one! 

[ Exit. 

phi. The love of boys unto their lords is strange j 
I have read wonders of it: Yet this boy. 

For iny sake (it a man may judge by looks 
And speech) wrmld out-do story. I may see 
A day to pay him lor his loyalty. 

[^Exit Philastek. 


SCENE II. 


A Gallery in the Palace. 


Enter Pharamond. 

Pha. Why should these ladies stay so long ? 
They must come this way ; I know the queen em¬ 
ploys ’em not; for the reverend mother sent me 
word, they would all be for the garden. If they 
sliould all prove honest now, I were in a fair ta¬ 
king. I was never so long without sport in my life j 
and, in my conscience, ’tis not my fault. Oh, for 
our country ladies!—Here’s one bolted j I’ll hound 
at her. 


Pinter Galatea. 


Gal. Your grace ! 
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Pha. Shall I not be a trouble ? 

Gal. Not to me, sir. 

Pha. Nay, nay, you are too quick. By this sweet 
hand- 

Gal. You’ll be forsworn, sir; ’tis but an old 
glove. If you will talk at a distance, 1 am lor 
you : But, good prince, be not baw^dy , nor do not 
brag ; these two 1 bar : And theli, fthink, I shall 
have sense enough to answer all the weighty jqip’ 
thegms your royal blood shall manage.* /, 

'Pha. Dear lady, can you love ? r » 

Gal. Dear, prince ! how dear ? I ne’er cost you ‘ 
a coach yet, nor put you to the dear repentance 
of a banquet. Here’s no scarlet, sir, to blush the 
sin out it was given for. This wire mine own hair 
covers; and this face has been so far from being 
dear to any, that it ne’er cost penny painting: 
And, for the rest of my poor wardrobe, sucii as 
you see, it leaves no handle behind it, to make the 
jealous mercer’s wife curse our good doings.* 

Pha. You mistake me, lady. 

Gal. Lord, I do so: ’Would you or I could 
help it! 

Pha. Do laflies of this country use to give no 
more respect to men of my full being ? 

Gal. Full being ! 1 understand you not, unless 
your grace means growing to fatness ; and then 
your only remedy (upon my knowledge, princ(‘) 
is, in a morning, a cup of neat white-wine, brewed 

® Your roifol blood shall manage.j Tins word is used as the 
French do their memavrer^ and the Italians, manc»;ij^ia) c. .So 
we likewise have adopted it, and say, manage (or huiidle) a dis¬ 
pute or argument.— Theobald. 

^ And for the rest ofmy poor xjonrdrobe, such as you sec^ it leaves 
no hand behind it to make the jealous mercer*s •oilfe curse our good 
doings.'] Hand has certainly no signilication wliich can make 
sense of this passage; and the slight alteration in the text, which 
was proposed by Mason, requires no apology for its adoption. 
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with carduus; then fast till supper; about eight 
you may cat; use exercise, and keep a sparrow- 
hawk ; you can shoot in a tiller But, of all, your 
grace must fly phlebotomy, fresh pork, conger, and 
clarified whey : They are all dullers of the vital 
spirits. 

Pha, I^ady, you talk of nothing all this while. 

GaL *Tis very true, sir ; I talk of you. 

Phn. This is a crafty wench ; I like her wit well; 
’twill be rare to stir up a leaden apptite. She’s a 
Danlic, and must be courted in a shower of ^old.— 
Madam, look here : All these, and more than- 

GaL What have you there, my lord ? Gold ! 
Now, as I live, ’tis fair gold ! You would have sil¬ 
ver for it, to play with the pages ; You could not 
have taken me in a worse time i but, if you have 
present use, my lord. I’ll send my man with silver, 
and keep your gold for you. 

Pha. Lady, lady! 

GaL She’s coming, sir, behind, will take white 
money.—Yet for all this I’ll match you. {Apart. 

xit behind the ha7igings. 

Pha. If there be but two such more in this king¬ 
dom, and near the court, we may even hang up 
our harps. Ten such camphire constitutions* as 
this, would call the golden age again in question, 
and teach the old way for every ill-faced husband 

’ You can shoot in a tiller ;] i. e, a stand; a small tree left in 
a wood for growth, till it is fellable : Or it may mean rather, in 
a f'tccl-bow; quasi dicasj a steeler: i. e. Arcus chat^beafus, as 
Skinner says in his Eti/mologicum —Theobald. 

Tlie following passage, in the Scornful Lady, vol. ii. p. 239, 
proves the propriety of the last explanation:— 

“ 1*11 make you take a tree, whore; then with my filter 
Bring down your gibship.” 

8 Camphire constitutions.^ Camphire was anciently classed 
among those articles of the materia medica, which were cold in 
ail eminent degree. 
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to get his own chihlren; and what a mischief that 
will breed, let all consider! 

Enter Megra. 

Here’s another: If she be of the same last, the 
devil shall pluck her on.—Many fair mornings, 
lady. 

Meg* As many mornings bring as many days. 
Fair, sweet, and hopeful to your grace. 

E/ia, She gives good words yet j sure, this wench 
is free.— 

If your more serious business do not call you, 

Let me hold quarter with you ; we’ll talk an hour 
Out quickly. 

Afeg. What would your grace talk of? 

P/w. Of some such pretty subject as yourself. 

1*11 go no further than your eye, or lip; 

There’s theme enough for one man for an age- 
A/eg. Sir, they* stand riglit, and my lips are yet 
even. 

Smooth, young enough, ripe enough, red enough. 
Or my glass wrongs me. 

Pha, Oh, they are two twinn’d cherries dyed in 
blushes. 

Which those fair suns above, with their bright 
beams. 

Reflect upon and ripen. Sweetest beauty. 

Bow down those branches, that the longing taste 
Of the faint looker-on may meet those blessings. 
And taste and live, 

Aleg* Oh, delicate sweet prince ! 

She that hath snow enough about her heart. 

To take the wanton spring of ten such lines off, 
May be a nun without probation.—Sir, 

You have, in such neat poetry, gather’d a kiss, 

That if 1 had but five lines of that number, 
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Such pretty begging blanks, I should commend 
Your forehead, or your cheeks, and kiss you too. 

Pha. Do it in prose ; you cannot miss it, madam. 

Meg, I shall, I shall. 

Pha, By my life, you shall not. [^Kisses her, 
ril prompt first: Can you do it now ? 

Meg, Methinks ’tis easy, now I ha’ done’t before; 
But yet I should stick at it. 

Pha. Stick till to-morrow ; 

I’ll never part you, sweetest. But we lose time. 
Can you love me ? 

Aleg, Love you, my lord ? How would you have 
me love you ? 

pha. I’ll teach you in a short sentence, ’cause I 
will not load your memory : This is all j love me, 
and lie with me. 

Meg. Was it lie with you, that you said ? ’Tis 
impossible. 

Pha. Not to a willing mind, that will endeavour: 
If I do not teach you to do it as ea'sily, in one night, 
as you’ll go to bed. I’ll lose my royal blood tbr’t. 

Meg. Why, prince, you have a lady of your own, 
that yet wants teaching. 

Pha. I’ll sooner teach a marc the old measures,^ 
than teach her any thing belonging to the function. 
She’s afraid to lie with herself, if she have but any 
masculine imaginations about her. 1 know, when 
we are married, I must ravish her. 

Meg. By my honour, that’s a foul fault, indeed ; 
but time, and your good help, will wear it out, sir. 

Pha. And for any other 1 see, excepting your 
dear self, dearest lady, I had rather be Sir Tim the 
schoolmaster, and leap a dairy-maid. 

’ ril sooner teach a mnre the old measui’cs.] A measure, as has 
been observed before, was a solemn stately dance. Horses had 
not at that time begun to pace minuets, though Bankes’s horse 
was brought very near that perfection of equestrian art. 
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Meg, Has your grace seen the court-stai’. Gala- 
tea ? 

Plia, Out upon her! She’s as cold of her favour 
as an apoplcx : She sail’d by but now. 

Meg, And how do you hold her wit, sir ? 

Pha, I hold her wit ? The strength of all the 
guard cannot hold it, if they were tied to it; she 
would blow ’em out of the kingdom. They talk of 
Jupiter; he’s but a squib-cracker to her: Look 
well about you, and you may find a tongue-bolt. 
But S[)eak, sweet lady, shall 1 be freely welcome ? 

Meg, Whither? 

Pha, To your bed. If you mistrust my faith, 
you do me the unnoblest wrong. 

Meg, I dare not, prince, I dare not. 

Pha, Make your own conditions, my purse shall 
seal ’em ; and what you dare imagine you can 
want. I’ll furnish you withall: Give two hours to 
your thoughts every morning about it. Come, 1 
know you are bashful; speak in my car, will you 
be mine ? Keep this, and with it me : Soon 1 will 
visit you. [Crives her a ring, 

Meg, My lord, my chamber’s most unsafe ; but 
when ’tis night. I’ll find some means to slip into 
your lodging ; till when- 

Pha, Till when, this, and my heart, go with 
thee ! [ii xeunt several ivajjs. 

Enter Galatea Jrom behind the Ha7igings, 

Gal, Olj, thou pernicious petticoat-prince! are 
these your virtues ? Well, if I do not lay a train to 
blow your sport up, 1 am no woman : And, lady 
Towsabel,* I’ll fit you for’t. 

* Andy ladij Towsabel, Pll fit you foAt^ There’s no such word 
as Towsabel, that I know, or that is acknowledged by any of the 
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SCENE III. 


Arethusa's Apartment in the Palace. 


Enter Arethusa and a Lady. 

Are, Wliere's the boy ? 

Lady. Within, madam. 

Are. Gave you him gold to buy clothes ? 

Lady. I did. . 

Are. And has he doneH ? 

Lady, Yes, madam. 

Are. ^Tis a pretty sad^talking boy, is it not ? 
Ask’d you his name ? 

Lady. No, madam. 

Enter Galatea. 

Are. Oh, you are welcome. What good news ? 
Gal. As good as any one can tell your grace, 
Tliat says, she has done that you would have wish’d. 
Are. Hast thou discover’d ? 

Gal. I have strain’d a point of modesty for you. 

dictionaries. I think, by the change of a single letter, I hvae 
retrieved the genuine word of our poets, Dcmahel, This is of 
French extraction, douce et belle ; i. e. sweet and fair; But it is 
here intended ironically, and in derision— Theobald. 

Dowsabel is the heroine of a ballad introduced into one of 
Drayton’s Eclogues. Theobald’s variation is very injudicious, 
as Galatea evidently quibbles upon the name in applying it i 9 
Megra, 
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Are. I pr’ytliee, how ? 

Gal. In listening after bawdry. I see, let a lady 
live never so modestly, she shall be sure to find a 
lawful time to hearken after bawdry. Your prince, 
brave Pharamond, was so hot on't! 

Are, With whom ? 

Gal. Why, with the lady I suspected : I can tell 
the time and place. 

Are. Oh, when, and where ? 

Gal. To-night, his lodging. 

Are. Run thyself into the presence; mingle there 
again 

With other ladies ; leave the rest to me. 

If Destiny (to whom we dare not say, 

“ Why did’st thou this ?**) have not decreed it so, 
In lasting leaves (whose smallest characters 
Were never altered) yet, this match shall break. 
Where’s the boy ? 

Lady. Here, madam. 

Lnter Bellario. 

Are. Sir, you are sad to change your service; 
is’t not so ? 

Bel. Madam, I have not changed; I wait on you, 
To do him service. 

Are. Thou disclaim’st in me. 

Tell me thy name. 

Bel. Bellario. 

Are. Thou can’st sing, and play ? 

Bel. If grief will give me leave, madam, I can. 
Are. Alas ! what kind of grief can thy years know? 
Hadst thou a curst master* when thou went’st to 
school ? 

* Curst.'\ Cross, shrewish: So in the Midsummer-Night’s 
Dream 

——— I was never curst; 

1 have no gift at all in shrewishness.** 
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Thou art not capable of other grief. 

Thy brows and cheeks are smooth as waters be. 
When no breath troubles them : Relieve me, boy. 
Care seeks out wu'inklcd brows and hollow eyes. 
And builds himself caves, to abide in them. 

Come, sir, tell me truly, does your lord love me ? 
Bel. Love, madam ? I know not what it is. 

Are. Canst thou know grief, and never yet 
knew’st love ? 

Thou art deceived, boy. Does he speak of me. 

As if he wish’d me well ? 

Bel. If it be love. 

To forget all respect of his own friends. 

In thinking of your face ; if it be love. 

To sit cross-armM, and sigh^ away the day. 
Mingled with starts, crying your name as loud 
And hastily as men i’ the streets do lire j 
11* it be love to weej) himself away. 

When he but hears of any lady dead. 

Or kill’d, because it might have been your chance; 
If, when he goes to rest (which will not be) 

^Twixt evei'y prayer he says, to name you once. 

As others drop a bead,—be to be in love. 

Then, madam, I dare swear he loves yon. 

Are. Oh you’re a cunning boy, and taught to lie, 
For your lord’s credit: but thou know’st a lie, 

That bears this sound, is welcomer to me 
Than any truth, that says he loves me not. 

Lead the way, boy.—Do you attend me too.— 

’Tis thy lord’s business hastes me thus. Away. 

[JEo'etwl. 


5 Thini.] Quarto 1622. 
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SCENE IV. 


Before Prince Pharamond’s Lodgings in the Palace, 


Enter Dion, Cleremont, Thrasiline, Megra, 

and Galatea. 

Dion. Come, ladies, shall wc talk a round ? As 
men 

Do walk a mile, women should talk an hour 
After supper : ’Tis their exercise. 

Gal. ^Tis late. 

Meg. ’Tis all 

My eyes will do to lead me to my bed. 

Gal, 1 fear, they arc so heavy, you’lJ scarce find 
the way to your lodging with ’em to-night. 

Enter Pharamond. 

Thra. The prince! 

Pha. Not a-bed, ladies ? You’re good sitters-up. 
What think you of a pleasant dream, to last 
Till morning ? 

Meg. I should chuse, my lord, a pleasing wake 
before it. 

Enter Arethusa and Bellario. 

Are. *Tis well, my lord; you’re courting of these 
ladies.— 

Is’t not late, gentlemen ? 

Clc. Yes, madam. 

Arc. Wait you there. 


\Exit. 
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Meg. Shc’sjcalous, as I live.—Look you, my lord. 
The princess has a IJylas, an Adonis. 

Pha. His form is angel-like. 

Alcg. Why, this is he must, when you are wed, 
Sit by your pillow, like young Apollo, with 
His hand and voice, binding your thoughts in sleep; 
The princess docs provide him for you, and for 
lierscltl 

rha. I find no music in these boys. 

AJeL(. Nor I: 

They can do little, and that small they do. 

They have not wit to hide.’ 

Vfon. Serves he the princess ? 

77//Yz. Yes. 

Dion. ’Tis a sweet boy; how brave she keeps 
him! 

Pha. Ladies all, good rest; I mean to kill a buck 
To-morrow morning, ere you have doneyour dreams. 

[ Exit, 

Meg. All happiness attend your grace ! Gentle¬ 
men, good rest.— 

Come, shall we to-bed ? 

Gal. Yes ; all good night. 

[ Exeunt Galatea and Megra. 
Dion. May your dreams be true to you!— 

What shall wc do, gallants ? ’tis late. 1 he king 
Is uj) still; see, he comes; a guai'd along 
With him. 

Enter Kmgy Abethusa, and Guard, 

King. Look your intelligence be true. 

Jre. Upon my life, it is : And I do Hbpe, 

Y'oiir highness will not tie me to a man, 

That, in the licat of wooing, throws me off. 

And takes another. 

Dion. What should this mean ? 
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King, If it be true, 

That lady had much better have embraced 
Cureless diseases : Get you to your rest. 

\_Eaeunt Arethusa and Bellario. 
You shall be righted.— Gentlemen, draw near ; 
We shall employ you. Is young Pharamond 
Come to his kxiging ? 

Dioji, I saw him enter there. 

King, Haste, some of you, and cunningly dis¬ 
cover 


If Megra be in her lodging. 
Ck. Sir, 


[Fail Diok. 


She parted hence but now, with other ladies. 

King, If she be there, we shall not need to make 
A vain discovery of our suspicion.— 

Ye gods, I see, that who unrighteously [Aside. 
Holds wealth, or state, from others, shall be curst 


In that which meaner men are blest withall. 


Ages to come shall know no male of him 
Left to inherit; and his name shall be 
Blotted from earth. If he have any child, 

It shall be crossly match’d ; the gods tliemselvcs 
Shall* sow wild strife betwixt her lord and her. 
Yet, if it be your wills, forgive the sin 
I have committed ; let it not fall 
Upon this under-standing child of mine ; 

She has not broke your laws. But how can I ^ 


♦ ■ — - hitt how can T 

Look to be heard gods^ that must he just. 

Praying upon the ground I hold by norohg f] In this sen¬ 
timent our authors seem to be copying Shakspearc, in a iiobJe 
passage of his Hamlet: 

- —Forgive me my foul murther ! 

That cannot be, since I am still possessed 
Of iho'^e effects for vahich I did the murther ; 

My crown, my own ambition, and my queen. 

Mau one be pardon'd, and retain the offence V* &cc. 

Theobald, 
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Look to be heard of gods, that must be just. 
Praying upon the ground 1 hold by wrong ? 

Enter Dion. 


Dion. Sir, I have asked, and her' women swear 
she is within ; but they, I think, are bawds : I told, 
’em, I must speak with her ; they laugh’d, and 
said, their lady lay speechless. I said, my busi¬ 
ness was important; they said, their lady was about 
it: I grew hot, and cried, my business was a mat¬ 
ter that concerned life and death ; they answer’d, 
so was sleeping, at w hich their lady was. I urged 
again, she had scarce time to be so since last I saw 
her ; they smiled again, and seem’d to instruct 
me, that sleeping was nothing but lying down and 
winking. Answers more direct I could not get: 
In short, sir, 1 think she is not there. 


King. ’Tis then no time to dally.—You o’ the 
guard. 

Wait at the back door of the prince’s lodging. 
And see tliat none pass thence, upon your Jives,— 


Knock, gentlemen ! Knock loud ! Louder yet! 
Wliat, has their pleasure taken oti their iioaring ? 
I’ll break your meditations. Knock again ! 


Not yet ? 1 do not think he sleeps, having this 
Larum by him. Once more.—Pharamond! prince 1 


Phauamond appears at a IFindorv. 


Fh(u What saucy groom knocks at this dead of 
night ? 

Where be our waiters ? By my vexed soul. 

He meets liis death, that meets me, for this boldness. 
King. Prince, you wrong your thoughts j we are 
your triends. 

Come down. 
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Pha, The king ? 

Kin^» The same, sir ; come down. 

Wc have cause of present counsel with you. 

Pha. If your grace please to use me, I’ll attend 
you 

To your chamber. 

King. No, ’tis too late, prince ; PH make bold 
W’ith yours. 

Pha. I have some private reasons to myself, 

Make me unmannerly, and say, “ you cannot.”_ 

Nay, press not forward, gentlemen ; he must 
Come through my life, that comes here, 

Knter Piiaramond he/otc. 

King. Sir, be njsolvcd, , s. . 

£ must and will come. ^ 

Pha. I’ll not be dishonour’d. 

He that enters, enters upon his deatli. 

Sir, ’tis a sign you make no stranger of me. 

To bring these rcnegadocs to my chamber, 

At these unseason’d hours. 

King. Why do you 

Cliafe yourself so.'’ Youarc notwrong’d,norshallbc; 
Only I’ll searcli your lodging, for some cause 
To ourself known : Enter, I say. 

Pha. I say, no. [Megra appears above. 

Meg. Let ’em enter, prince ; let ’em enter ; 

I am up, and ready j ® I know their business : 

*Tis the poor Breaking of a lady’s honoilr. 

They hunt so liotly after ; let ’em enjoy it.— 

You have your business, gentlemen ; 1 lay licre.— 
Oh, my lord the king, this is not noble in you 
To make public the weakness of a woman. 

s I must and ‘will enter.] Quarto 1622. 

♦ I am up and ready.J liaadj ^ means dressed.— 
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King. Come down. 

Meg. I dare, my lord. Your whootings and your 
clamours. 

Your private whispers, and your broad fleerings. 
Can no more vex my soul, than this base carriage. 
But I have vengeance yet in store for some, 

Shall, in the most contempt you can have of me, 
Be joy and nourishment. 

King. Will you come down ? 

Meg. Yes, to laugh at your worst: But I shall 
wring you, 

If my skill fail me not. 

King. Sir, 1 must dearly chide you for this loose¬ 
ness. 

You have wrong’d a worthy lady; but, no more.— 
Conduct him to my lodging, and to-bcd. 

Cle. Get him another wench, and you bring him 
to-bed indeed. 

Dion. ’Tis strange a man cannot ride a stage or 
two, ’ to breathe himself, without a warrant. If 
this geer hold, that lodgings be search’d thus, pray 
heaven, we may lie with our own wives in safety, 
that they be not by some trick of state mistaken. 

Knter Megra. 

King. Now, lady of honour, where’s your honour 
now ? 

No man can fit your palate, but the prince. 

Thou most ill-shrouded rottenness ; thou piece 
Made by a painter and a ’pothecary ; 

Thou troubled sea of lust j thou wilderness. 
Inhabited by wild thoughts } thou swol’n cloud 


^ A sta^ge.'l So the old copies read. The alteration is Theo¬ 
bald’s, and too obvious to rerjuire defence, thougli the last editors 
read stas> 
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Of iiifoction ; thou ripe mine of all diseases ; 
Thou all sin, all hell, and last, all devils, toll ino. 
Had you none to pull on with your court '^ie^. 
But he that must be mine, and wrong my daughter ? 
By ail the gods! all these, and all the i)ages. 

And all tliecourt, shall hoot thee through the court; 
Fling rotten oranges, make ribald rhymes, 

And sear thy name with candles upon walls. 

Do you laugh, lady Venus ? 

Meg. ’Faith, sir, you must pardon me ; 

I cannot choose but laugh to sec you merry. 

If you do this, oh, king I nay, if von dare clo it. 
By all those gods you swore by, and as many 
More of mine own, I will have fellows, and such 
Fellows in it, as shall imike noble mirth. 

The princess, your dear daughter, shall stancl by me 
On walls, and sung in ballads, any thing. 

Urge me no more ; I know her and her haunts. 
Her lays, leaps, and outlays, anti wall disco\ cr all; 
Nay, will dishonour her. I know the boy 
She keeps; a handsome boy, about eighteen ; 
Know wMuit she docs with him, where, aiitl when. 
Come, sir, you put me to a woman’s madness. 

The glory of a fury ; and if I do not 

Do’t to the height- 

King. What Ijoy is this she raves at ? 

Meg. Alas I good-minded prince, you know not 
these things; 

I am loth to reveal ’em. Keep this fault. 

As you would keep your health, from the hot air 
Of the corrupted people, or, by heaven, 

I will not fall alone. What I have known. 

Shall be as public as a print; all tongues 
Shall speak it, as they do the language they 
Are born in, as free and commonly ; I’ll set it, 
Like a [)rodigious star, for all to gaze at; 

VOL. X. M 
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And so high and glowing, that other kingdoms, far 
and foreign,. 

Shall read it there, nay, travel with’t, till they find 
No tongne to make it more, nor no more people ; 
Aiul then behold the fall of your fair princess. 
King* Has she a boy ? 

Cte, So please your grace, I have seen a boy wait 
On her j a fair boy. 

King, Go, get you to your quarter : 

For this time I will study to forget you. 

Meg, Do you study to forget me, and I’ll study 
to*fbrget you. [Exeunt King, Megra, and Guard. 

Vie. Why, here’s a male spirit for Hercules. If 
ever there be nine worthies of women, this wench 
shall ride astride and be their captain. 

Dion. Sure she has a garrison of devils in her 
tongue, she uttereth such balls of wild-fire. She 
has so nettled the king, that all the doctors in the 
country will scarce cure him. That boy was a 
strange-fbund-out antidote to cure her infection: 
That i)oy; that princess’ boy; that brave, chaste, 
virtuous lady's boy ; and a fair boy, a well-spoken, 
boy ! All these considered, can make nothing 
else—But there I leave you, gentlemen. 

Thra. Nay, we’U go wander with you. [Exeunt. 
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ACT III. SCENE L 


The Court of the Palace. 


Enter Cleremont, Dion, and Tiirasiline. 

Cle. Nay, doubtless, ’tis true. 

Dion. Ay ; and *tis tlic gods 
That raised this punishment, to scourge the king 
Witli his own issue. Is it not a shame 
I"or us, that should write noble in the land, 

Tor us, that should be freemen, to behold 
A man, that is the bravery of his age, 

Philastor, press’d dowTi from his royal right. 

By this regardless king ? and only look 
And sec the sceptre ready to be cast 
Inlo tlie hands of that lascivious lady. 

That lives in lust with a smooth boy, now to be 
married 

To yon strange prince, who, but that people please 
To let him be a prince, is born a slave 
In that wliich should be his most noble part. 

His mind ? 

Thru. That man, that would not stir with you. 
To aid J’hilaster, let the gods forget 
That such a creature walks upon the earth. 

Cle. Philaster is too backward in’t himself 
The gentry do await it, and the people, * 


• and ihe people , 

Ap^uinst their nature , are all bent for him .'^ This seems, at 

7 
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Against their nature, are all bent for him. 

And like a field of staiidiiiu- corn, that’s move 
With a stiff gale, their heads bow all one way. 

lyton. The only cause, that draws Philastcr back 
From this attempt, is the fair prince>s’ love. 
Which he admires, and we can now confute. 

Thr'ct. Pcrliaps, he’ll not believe it. 

Dion. Why, gentlemen, 

’Tis without question so. 

Clc. Ay, ’tis past speech. 

She lives dishonestly : But how shall we. 

If he be curious, work upon his faith? 

Thra. We all are satisfied within ourselves. 

Dion. Since it is true, and tends to his own good, 
I’ll make tliis new report to be my knowledge : 
I’ll say 1 know it; nay, I’ll swear 1 saw it. 

Clc. It will be best. 

Thra. ’Twill move him. 

Enter Philaster. 

Dion. Here he comes.— 

Good-morrow to your honour! Wc have spent 
Bonic time in seeking you. 

Phi. My worthy friends. 

You that can keep your memories to know 


first view, an odd passage. How arc tlic people against their 
vahn cs for t^hilaster ? VVhat, was there never any people unani¬ 
mous in their choice of a governor ? 1 take it, lie must he under- 
fctooci, as meaning, the people (wliose nature for the most part is 
uncoiistant, giddy, and wavering) are now so well assured of Phi- 
lastcr’s worth, and right to the crown, joined to bis present ill 
usage, that they are resolved and steady to do him justice. This 
is properly styled, against their nature^ or custom.— Sympson. 

It is not the steadiness of the people, but their unanimity, which 
Clcrcmont says is against their nature. 

^ 1/ he he carious.] That is, scrupulous ; a common meaning 
of the word in old language. 
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Your friend in miseries, and cannot frown 
On men disgraced for virtue, a good day 
Attend you all! What service may I do. 

Worthy your acceptation ? 

Dion. My good lord. 

We come to urge that virtue, wliicli we know 
Lives in your breast, forth ! Rise, and make a head, 
The nobles and the people are all dull’d 
With this usurping king ; and not a man, 

That ever heard the word, or knew siicii a thing 
As virtue, but will second your attempts. 

Phi. How honourable is this love in vou 
To me, that havedeserved none ? Know, myfiicnds, 
(You, that were born to shame your poor Philastcr 
With too much courtesy) I could a fiord 
To melt myself in thanks: But my designs 
Are not yet ripe ; suffice it, that ere long 
1 shall employ your loves ; but yet the time 
Is short of what 1 would. 

Dion. The time is fuller, sir, than you cypcci : 
That which hereafter will not, perhaps, be reach’d 
By violence, may now be caught. As for the king. 
You know the people have long hated him; 

But now the princess, whom they loved- 

Phi. Why, what of her ? 

Dion. Is loath’d as much as he. 

Phi. By what strange means ? 

Dion. She’s known a whore. 

Phi. Thou lyest. 

Dion. My lord ■ 

Phi. Thou lyest, [Offers to draxo^ and is held. 
And thou shalt feel it. I had thought, thy mind 
Had been of honour. Thus to rob a lady 
Of her good name, is an infectious sin. 

Not to be pardon’d: * Be it false as hell, 

’Twill never be redeem’d, if it be sown 
Amongst the peo])Ie, fruitful to increase 
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All evil they shall hear. Let me alone. 

That 1 may cut oft“falsehood, whilst it springs ! 
Set hills on hills betwixt me and the man 
That utters this, and I will scale them all. 

And fi’om the utmost top fall on his neck. 

Like thunder from a cloud. 

Dion. This is most strange : 

Sure he does love her. 

Phi. I do love fair truth : 

She is my mistress, and who injures her. 

Draws vengeance from me. Sira, let go my arms. 
Thra. Nay, good my lord, be patient. 

Clc. Sir, remember this is your honour’d friend. 
That comes to do his service, and will shew 
You why he utter’d this. 

Phi. I .ask you pardon, sir ; 

My zeal to truth made me unmannerly: 

Should 1 have heard dishonour spoke of you. 
Behind your back, untruly, 1 had been 
As much distemper’d and enraged as now. 

Dion. But this, my lord, is truth. 

Phi. Oh, say not so ! 

Good sir, forbear to say so ! *Tis then truth. 

That all womankind is false! Urge it no more j 
It is impossible. Why should you think 
The princess light ? 

Dion. Why, she was taken at it. 

Phi. *Tis false! Oh, Heaven ! ’tis false! it can- 
ndfit be! 

Can it ? Speak, gentlemen j for love of truth, speak! 
Is’t j)ossible ? Can women all be damn’d ? 

Dion. Why, no, my lord. 
phi. Why, then, it cannot be. 

Dion. And she was taken with her boy. 

Phi. What boy ? 

Dion. A page, a boy that serves her. 

Phi. Oh, good gods ! 
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A little boy ? 

Dion. Ay ; know you him, my lord ? 

Pin, Hell and sin know him!-—Sir, you are de¬ 
ceived ; 

I’ll reason it a little coldly with you : 

If she were lustful, would she take a boy, 

That knows not yet desire ? She would have one 
Should meet her thoughts, and know the sin he acts, 
Which is the great delight of wickedness. 

You are abused, and so is she, and 1. 

Dion, How you, my lord ? 

Phi. Why, all the world’s abused 
In an unjust report. 

Dion. Oh, noble sir, your virtues 
Cannot look into the subtle thoughts of woman. 

In short, my lord, I took them ; 1 myself. 

Phi, Now, all the devils, thou didst! Fly from 
my rage! 

’Would thou hadst ta’en devils engendering plagues. 
When thou didst take them ! Hide thee from my 
eyes! 

’Would thou hadst taken thunder on thy breast. 
When thou didst take them; or been strucken dumb 
For ever ; that this foul deed might have slept 
In silence! 

Thra. Have you known him so ill-temper’d ? 

Clc. Never before. 

Phi. The winds, that arc let loose 
From the four several corners of* tlm earth. 

And spread themselves all over sea and land. 

Kiss not a chaste one. What friend bears a s>vord 
To run me throngli ? 

Dion. Why, my lord, are you so moved at this? 
Phi. When any fall from virtue, J am distract; * 

1 liavc an interest in’t. 


* Di'^tracted-l Quarto 1622, 
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Dion, But, good my lord, recall yourself, and 
think 

What’s best to be done. 

Fhi, I thank you ; I will do it. 

Please you to leave me ; I’ll consider of it. 
To-morrow I will find your lodging forth. 

And give you answer. 

rywn. All the gods direct you^ 

The readiest W’ay !— 

Thra, He was extreme impatient. 

Cle. It was his virtue, and his noble mind. 

I Exeunt Dion, Clkremoxt, and Thrasiline. 
Phi. 1 had forgot to ask him where he took them, 
ril follow him. Oh, that I had a sea 
Within my breast, to quench the fire I feel! 

More circumstances will but fan this fire. 

It more afflicts me now, to know by whom 
Th is deed is done, than simply that ’tis done : 
And he, that tells me this, is honourable. 

As tar from lies as she is far from truth. 

Oh, that, like beasts, we could not grieve ourselves, 
With that w'c see not I Bulls and rams will fight 
To keep their females, standing in their sight; 

But take ’em from them, and you take at once 
Their spleens away ; and they will fall again 
Unto their pastures, growing.fresh and fat; 

And taste the waters of the springs as sweet 
As ’twas befbi c, finding no start in sleep. 

But miserable man——— 

• Enter Bellario mth a Letter. 

See, see, you gods. 

He walks still 5 and the face, you let him wear 

3 A vd give ^ou answer 

The readiest tmy. Dion. All the Gods direct yott.’\ This ac¬ 
cidental transposition was rectified by Theobald. The break in 
tl’je line and the defect in the metre prove its propriety. 
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When he was innocent, is still the same, 

Not blasted ! Is tliis justice ? Do jou mean 
To inlraj) mortalily, tliat you allow 
Treason so smooth a brow ? I cannot now . 

Think he is guilty. 

Bel, Health to you, my lord ! 

The princess doth commend her love, her life. 
And this, unto you. 

Phi, Oh, Bcllario! 

Now 1 perceive she loves me ; she docs shew it 
In iovin^T thee, my boy : She has made thee bravc- 
Bcl. My lord, she has attired me past my wish. 
Past my desert ; more fit tor her attendant. 
Though far unfit for me, who do attend. 

Phi. Thou art grov;n courtly, boy.—Oli, let all 
women, 

That love black deeds, learn to dissemble here. 
Here, by this paper ! Slie does write to me. 

As if her heart were mines of*adamant 
To all the world besides ; but, unto me, 

A maiden-snow that melted with my looks.— 

Tell me, my boy, how doth the princess use thee I 
For I shall guess her love to me by that. 

Bel, Scarce like her servant, but as if* I were 
Something allied to her; or had preserved 
Her life three times by my fidelity. 

As mothers fond do use their only sons ; 

As IM use one that’s left unto my trust. 

For whom my life should pay if’ he met harm. 

So she does use me. 

Phi, W'^hy, this is wond’rous well; 

But what kind language does she feed thee with ^ 
Bel, Why, shedoes tell me, she wiU trust myyoutli 
With all her loving secrets ; and does call me 
Her pretty servant; bids me weep no more 
For leaving you ; she’ll see my services 
Regarded j and such words of that soft strain. 
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That I am nearer weeping when she ends 
Than ere she spake. 

Phi. This is much better still. 

Bel Are you not ill, my lord ? 

Phi. Ill ? No, Bellario. 

Bel. Methinks, your words 
Fall not from off your tongue so evenly. 

Nor is there in your looks that quietness. 

That I was wont to see. 

Phi. Thou art deceived, boy : 

And she strokes thy head ? 

Bel. Yes. 

Phi. And she does clap thy cheeks ? 

Bel. She does, my lord. 

Phi. And she does kiss thee, boy ? ha ! 

Bel. How, my lord ? 

Phi. She kisses thee ? 

, Bel. Not so, my lord. 

Phi. Come, come, I know she does.^ 

Bel. No, by my life. 

Phi. Why then she docs not love me. Come, she 
does. 

I bade her do it; I charged her, by all charms 
Of love between us, by the hope of peace 
We should enjoy, to yield thee all delights 
Naked, as to her bed : I took her oath 
Thou shoukrst enjoy her. Tell me, gentle boy. 

Is she not paralleless ? Is not her breath 
Sweet as Arabian winds, when fruits are ripe ? 

Are not her breasts two liquid ivory balls ? 

Is she not all a lasting mine of joy ? 

Bel. Ay, now I see why my disturbed thoughts 
\ycrc so perplex'd : W’^hen first I went to her. 

My heart held augury. You are abused ; 

♦ Hel. Never, lord, hy Heaven ! 

Phi. That*s strange, I know she does.'] Quarto 1622. 
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Sonic villain has abused you ! I do see 
Whereto you tend : Fall rocks upon his head 
That put this to you ! ’Tis some subtle train. 

To bring that noble frame of yours to nought. 
Phi, Thou think’st I will be angry witli thee. 
Come, 

Thou shalt know’ all my drift : I hate her more 
Than I love happiness, and placed thee there, 

To pry with narrow eyes into her deeds. 

Hast tln u discover’d? Is she fhlPn to lust, 

As 1 would wdsh her ? Speak some comfort to me. 

Bel. My lord, you did mistake tlic boy ) ou sent: 
Had she the lust of sparrows, or of goats; 

Had slie a sin tliat way, hid from tlie world. 
Beyond the name of lust, I would not aid 
Her base desires ; but what 1 came to know' 

As servant to her, I w^ould not reveal. 

To make my lilo last ages. 

Phi. Oil, my heart i 

This is a salve worse than the main disease. 

Tell me thy thoughts; lor 1 will know the least 

[ Dr'axcs, 

That dwells within thee, or will rip thy heart 
To know it: I will see thy thoughts as plain 
As I do now' thy face. 

Bel. Why, so you do. [Kficcls, 

She is (for aught 1 know) by all tlie gods, 

As chaste as ice : But wTre she foul as hell. 

And I did know it thus, the l>reath of kings. 

The points of swords, tortures, nor bulls of brass,* 
Should draw it from me. 

Phi, Then it is no time 
To dally w ith thee ; I will take thy life. 

For I do hate thee : I could curse thee now , 

s Bulls of hass.l See vol. XII. A King arid Nn King, n--* 
HI. scene 1. 
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Bel. If you do hale, you could not curse me worse: 
The gods Iiave not a pimislinient in store 
Greater for me, than is your hate. 

Ph/. Fie, fie, 

So young and so dissembling ! Tell me wlien 
And ^\here thou didst enjoy her, or Jet plagues 
Fall on me, if 1 destroy thee not. 

Lei. Heaven knows I never did ; and when 1 lie 
To save my lile, may I live long and loath’d. 

Hew me asunder, and, whilst I can think, 

I’ll love those pieces you have cut away, 

Better than those that grow j and kiss those limbs 
Because you made ’em so. 

Phi. Fcar’st thou not death ? 

Can boys contemn that ? 

Bel. Oh, what boy is he 
Can be conlcnt to live to be a man. 

That secs tlie best of men tlius passionate. 

Thus without reason ? 

Phi. Oh, but thou dost not know 
What ’tis to die. 

Bel. Yes, I do know% my lord : 

’Tis le^s than to be born ; a la-^ting sleep, 

A cjuict resting from all jealousy ; 

A tiling we all pursue. 1 know besides. 

It is but giving over of a game 
That must be lost. 

Phi. But there are pains, false boy. 

For perjured souls : Think but on these, and then 
Thy heart will melt, and thou wait utter all. 

Bel. May they fall all upon me whilst I live. 

If I be perjured, or have ever thought 
Of that you charge me with ! If 1 be false. 

Send me to sutter in those punishments 
Y\)u speak of; kill me. 

Phi. Oil, what shou'd 1 do ? 

Wliy, who can but believe him ? He does swxai 
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So cunicstiy, that if it were not true, 

The gods would not endure him. Rise, Bellario! 
Thy prot(!Stations are so deep, and thou 
Dost look so truly, when thou utter^st them, 

That though 1 know ’em lalse, as were my hopes, 
I cannot urge thee further. But thou wert 
To blame to injure me, f()r I must love 
Thy honest looks, and take no revenge ujmii 
Thy tender youth : A love from me to thee 
Is hrm, whate’er tliou dost. It troubles me 
That I have call’d the blood out of thy checks. 
That did so well become thee. But, good boy. 
Let me not see thee more : JSomethj ug is done. 
That will distract me, that will make n)c Jiuid, 

If 1 behold thee. If thou tender’st me. 

Let me not see thee. 

IkL I will fly as far 
As there is morning, ere I give distaste 
To that most honour’d mind. But through these 
tears, 

Shed at my hopeless parting, I can sec 
A world of treason practised upon you, 

And her, and me. Farewell, lor evermore ! 

If you shall hear that sorrow struck me dead. 

And alter find me loyal, let there be 
A tear shed from you in my memory. 

And I shall rest at peace. [ATzV. 

PM. Blessing be with thee. 

Whatever thou deserv’st!—Oh, where shall I 
Go bathe this body ? Nature, loo unkiiul, 

That made no medicine for a troubled mind ! [Exit. 
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Arethusa’s Apartment in the Palace, 


Enter Arethusa. 

I marvel my boy comes not back again : 
But that I know my love will question him 
Over and over, how I slept, waked, talk’d ; 

How 1 remembered him when his dear name 
Was last spoke, and how, when I sigh’d, wept, sung. 
And ten thousand such j I should be angry at his stay. 

Enter King, 

King, What, at your meditations ? Wlio attends 
you ? 

Arc, None but my single self. I need no guard ; 
I do no wrong, nor tear none. 

King, Tell me, have you not a boy ? 

Are, Yes, sir. 

King, What kind of boy ? 

Are, A page, a waiting-boy. 

King, A handsome boy ? 

Are, I think he be not ugly; 

Well qualified, and dutiful, 1 know him j 
I took him not for beauty. 

King, He speaks, and sings, and plays ? 

Are, Yes, sir. 

King, About eighteen ? 

Are, I never ask’d his age. 
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7wy?»-. Is he full of service ? 

Jre, By your pardon, why do you ask ? 

Ki?ig. Put him awjiy. 
j^re. Sir! 

Kirig^ Put him away! ® He has done you that good 
service. 

Shames me to speak of. 

Are, Good sir, let me understand you. 

A htg. If you tear me. 

Shew it in duty : Put away that boy. 

Are, Let me have reason tor it, sir, and then 
Your will is my command. 

King. Do not you blush to ask it ? Cast him otl^ 
Or I shall do the same to you. Yoifrc one 
Shame with me, and so near unto myself. 

That, by my life, I dare not tell myself. 

What you, myself^ have done. 

A?'e, What have 1 done, my lord ? 

King, ’Tis a new language, that all love to learn : 
The common people spe*ak it well already ; 

They need no grammar. Understand me well j 
Tiiere be foul whispers stirring. Cast him off. 
And suddenly : Doit! Farcwelt. {^EAl King. 

Are. Where may a maiden live securely f ee. 
Keeping her honour safe Not with the living ; 
They feed upon opinions, errors, dreams. 

And make ’em truths; they draw a nourishment 
Out of defamings, grow upon disgraces ; 

And, when they see a virtue fortified 
Strongly above the battery of’their tongues. 

Oh, how they cast to sink it j and, defeated, 
(Soul-sick with poison) strike the monuments 
Where noble names lie sleeping; till they sweat. 
And the cold marble melt. 


^ Put him fJW/Ty, I say.] Quarto 1622, 
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Enter Philasi’eu. 

rhi. Peace to your fairest tlioughts, dearest mis^ 
tress. 

jlrc. Oil, my dearest servant, I have a war with¬ 
in me. 

rtiu He muht be more than man, that makes 
tliese crystals 

Run into rivers. Sweetest fair, the cause ? 

And, as 1 am your slave, tied to your goodness, 
Your creature, made again, from what I was, 

And newly-spirited, Pll right your lionour. 

Arc, Oh, my^best love, that boy ! 

PhL What boy ? 

Are, I'hc pretty boy you gave me— 
pill. What of him ? 

Arc, Must be no more mine. 

Phi. Why? 

Arc, They are jealous of him. 

Phi. Jealous ! who ? 

Arc. 'I'lic king. 

Phi. Oh, my fottiine ! 

Then ’tis no idle jealousy.f^.svV/c.]—Let him go. 
Arc. Oil, cruel! 

Are you hardJie.irted too ? who shall now tell you. 
How much I loved you ? who shall swear it to you ? 
And weep the tears I send ? who shall now bring 

you 

Letters, rings, bracelets ? lose his health in service ? 
Wake tedious nights in stories of your praise ? 
Who shall sing your crying elegies ? 

And sti’ike a sad soul into senseless pictures. 

And make them mourn ? who shall take up his lute. 
And touch it, till he crown a silent sleep 
Upon my eye-lid, making me dream, and cry, 

“ Oh, my dear, dear Philastcr I” 
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Phi. Oil, my heart! 

Would he hail broken thee, that made thee kiunv 
This lady was not loyal.—Mistress, forget 
The boy : I’ll get thee a far better. 

Are. Oh, never, never such a boy again. 

As my Bellario ! 

Phi. ’Tis but your fond affection. 
ylre. With thee, my boy, farewell ibr ever 
All secrecy in servants ! Farewell faith ! 

And ail desire to do well for itself! 

Let all that shall succeed thee, lor thy wrongs, 
Sell and betray chaste love ! 

Phi. And all this passion for a boy ? 

Are. He was your boy, and you jnit him to me, 
Aiitl the loss of such must have a mourning for. 
Phi. Oh, thou forgetlul woman I 
yire. How, my lord ? 
phi. False Arethusa! 

Hast thou a medicine to restore my wits, 

Wlieu I Iiavc lost ’em ? If not, leave to talk. 

And do tluis. 

Are. Do w hat, sir ? Wouhl you sh'ep ? 

Phi. For ever, Arethusa. Oh, ye gods. 

Give me a \vorthy patience ! Have I stor-d 
Naked, alone, the shock of many tbrtunes ? 

Have 1 seen mischiels numberless, and udghlu 
Grow like a sea upon me ? Have I taken 
Danger as stern as death into my bosom. 

And laugh’d upon it, made it but a mirlh., 

And dung it by ? Do I live now like him, 

Under this tyrant king, that languishing 
Hears his sad bell, and secs his mourners ? Do J 
Bear all this bravely, and must sink at lengik' 
Under a woman's falsehood ? Oh, that boy. 

That cursed boy ! None but a villain boy 
To case your lust ? 

Arc. Nay, then I am betray’d : 

VOL, X, 
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I led llic plot cast for my overthrow. 

Oil, 1 am wretchcil! 

Phi, Now you may take that little right I have 
"lo this |U)or kingdom : Give it to your joy ; 

Eor 1 have no joy in it. ^Some tar place, 

Wiierc never womankind durst set lier toot, 

1 ^’or bursting with her poisons, must I seek,’ 

And live to curse you : 

There dig a cave, and preach to birds and beasts, 
AVhat woman is, and help to save them from you: 
Mow Meaven is in your eyes, but, in your hearts. 
More hell than hell has : How your tongues, like 
scorpions. 

Both heal and poison How your thoughts are 
woven 

With thousand changes in one subtle w^b. 

And worn so by you : How tliat (bolish man 
"I'hat reads the story of a woman’s tacc, 

A.nd dies believing it, is lost for ever : 

How all the good you have is but a shadow, 

1 ’ 111 ’ morning with you, and at night behind you. 
Past and forixotten : How vour vows are I’rosts, 
Fast lor a night, and with the next sun gone : 
How you arc, being taken all together, 

A mere confusion, and so dead a chaos. 

That l()\ e cannot distinguish. These sad texts. 
Till my last hour, I am bound to utter of you. 

So, ilirewell all my woe, all iny delight! 

Philasteii, 


" Home far placc^ 

Where never wnmnnhind durst set herfoot. 

For burstiiijr with her poisons, must I seek “ For bursting 
wigi her poisons*’ means, for fear of bursting with her poisons; 
u mode of expression which so frequently occurs in these plays, 
that a particular example of it is unnecessary.—It was vulgarly 
supposed that there were places where no venomous creatures 
could live. Ireland, in particular, because none such are to be 
found in that country.— 
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Arc. Be merciful, ye gods, and strike me dead! 
What way have 1 deserved this ? Make my breast 
Transparent as pure crystal, that the world. 
Jealous of me, may sec the foulest thought 
My heart holds. Where shall a woman turn lier 
eyes. 

To find out constancy ? 

Enter Bellauio. 

Save nie, how black 

And guiltily, methinks, that l)oy lot)ks now ! ^— 
Oh, thou dissembler, that, before thou spak’st, 
Wert in thy cradle false, sent to make lyes. 

And betray innocents ! Thy lord and thou 
May glory in the ashes of a maid 
Fool’d by her passion ; but the coiKpicst is 
Nothing so great as wicked. Fly away ! 

Let my command ibree thee to that, wliich shame 
Woidd do without it. If thou understood’st 
'I’hc loathed office thou hast undergone. 

Why, thou woiildst hide thee under heaps ol‘hills. 
Lest men sliould dig and find thee. 

Bel. Oh, what god. 

Angry with men, hath sent this strange disease 
Into the noblest minds ? Madam, this grief 
You add unto me is no more than drops 
To seas, for which they arc not seen to swell: 

My lord hath struck his anger through my heart, 

^ - - - Save mCf hoVo black 

And guilty, melhinks^ that bojj looks now /] Nothing betrays 
a corruption so evidently at the first glance, as a lameness in the 
metre. The epithet here must necessarily be turned into an ad¬ 
verb^ and tliat supports the versification.— Theobald. 

Theobald’s variation certainly improves the metre so much that 
it should be retained; but the old text is perfect sense, guilfi/ 
being used, as many ailjcctives were at the time, adverbially. 
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And let out all the hope of future joys. 

You need not bid me tly; I came to part, ^ 

To take my latest leave. Farewell for ever! 

T durst not run away, in honesty. 

From such a lady, like a boy that stole. 

Or inad(‘ some grievous fault. The power of gods 
Assist ^ 011 ill your suticrings ! Hasty time 
Reveal the truth to your abused lord 
And mine, that he may knoy your worth; whilst I 
Go seek out some forgotten place to die ! 

I E^vit Bellario. 
Are. Peace guide thee! Thou hast overthrown 
me once ; 

^ct, if I had another Troy to lose. 

Thou, or another A-illaiii, with thy looks. 

Might talk me out of it, and send me naked. 

My hair dishevelPd, through the fiery streets. 

Enler a Lad^, 

Ladjj, Madam, the king would hunt, and calls 
f()r you 

With earnestness. 

Arc. 1 am in tunc to hunt! 

Di ana, il thou caiist rage witli a maid 
As with a man, let me discover thee 
Bathing, and turn me to a fearful hind. 

That I may die pursued by cruel hounds. 

And iiavc my story written in my wounds. [Exeunt, 
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ACT fV. SCENE I. 


jd Forest. 


Enter King, Pharamond, Arethusa, Galatiiv, 
Dion, Cleremont, Tiirasiline, and Altcfnlants. 

King. Wliat, are the hounds before, and all the 
woodmen; 

Onr horses ready, and our bows bent ^ 

Dion. All, sir. 

King. You are cloudy, sir: Come, we have for¬ 
gotten 

Your venial trespass ; let not that sit heavy 
Upon your spirit; here’s none dare ut(er il.— 
Dion. He looks like an old surfeited strdlioii after 
his leaping, dull as a dormouse. See how he sinks! 
The wench has shot him between wind and water, 
and, 1 hope, sprung a leak. 

Thra. He needs no teacliing, he strikes sure 
enough ; his greatest lault is, he hunts too much 
in the purlieus. ’Would, he would leave ofl'poach- 
ing 

Dion. And for his horn, he has left it at the lodge 
where lie lay late,. Oh, he’s a precious lime-hound ! 
Turn him loose upon the pursuit of a lady, and if 

® Where he lay late.] That is, lately. So in ihe lirst part of 
Henry VI. Plantagenet says to Mortimer, 

“ Ay, noble uncle, thus ignobly used. 

Your nephew laic despised Kichard was.**— Mason. 
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iic lose her, bang liim up i' th’ slip. When my fox- 
bitch Beauty grows proud. I’ll borrow him.— 
King. Is your boy turn'd away ? 

Jlre. You did command, sir, and I obey’d you. 
King. ’Tis well done. Hark ye further. 

\_llicjf UiJk apart, 
etc. Is’t possible this fellow should repent ? ine- 
thinks, that were not noble in liiin ; and yet he looks 
like a mortified member, as if he had a sick man’s 
salve in’s mouth.* If a worse man had done this 
liiiilt now, some physical justice or other would 
presently (without the help of an almanack) have 


And yet he loohs like a moriijied memher^ as if he had a side 
meni's slave iu Ins woidh.l Wc must, surely, read slave). Every 
body must, I think, assent to this , and therefore it needs no note 
in confiriniUion. — Setvard. 

We beg our rcad.crs’ forgiveness for pir.'-enting tlicni with this 
speeinieii ot Air Seward’s delicate ideas; but it is a juUice lio 
could not he denied, as we are determined to ro!) him of no part 
ot the honour due to his ingenuity. A .sjwrt//portion, Ju.Mi ver. 
ot that attention to the old copies, which is so lanjiiij hoasttd of 
by the editors ot 17.30, would have spared him this eonjeelural 
labour, ami induced him to rci-tore salve to tlie text_1 d. 1778. 

For an explanation oClhis passage I am indetited to Mr IStec- 
vons, wliose oliservations 1 shall transcribe in his own words :— 

The »S7f/' I\j(nds Salve was devotional tract mentioned in se¬ 
veral old plays and painjildets. Tn Fen Jonson’s Epicecne, act 
iv. scene iv. Haughty, speaking oi the lather and niotlier of her 
maid 1 rusty, says that they were both mad when she hired her; 
and lliat one of them (she knew not which) was,cured with the 
Sid Mans Salve, and.the other with Green’s * Groatsworth of 
Wit.’ Again m Eastward-Iioe;— 


“ And speak you all the Side AIan*s Sahe without book 


Tlie .same work is again alluded to in tlie Dumb Knight:— 

‘‘ IJow well the sound can Salve the Sick Man's grief!— Mason. 


There were two books,” says Mr Heed, “ viith titles very nearly 
.similar ; one tif them, ‘ TJie Sickmuii’s halve, by 'riiomas liecon,* 
8vo, EGOl ; and the other • I’he Salve for a Sick Man ; or, A 
'J'reatise concerning the Xatnre, Difference, and Kinds of Death, 
by William Perkins,’ Svo, 1.395.” 
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opened the obstructions of his liver, and let him 
blood with a dog-whip. 

Dion. See, see, how modestly yon lady looks, as 
if she came from churching with her neiglibuur. 
Why, what a devil can a man see in her lace, but 
that she’s honest! 

Tfu'a. ’Troth,* ho great matter to speak of; ’ a 
foolish twinkling with the eye, that spoils her coat; 
but he must be a cunning herald that linds it. 

Dio7i. See how they muster one another ! Oh, 
there’s a rank regiment where the devil carries llic 
colours, and his dam drum-major! Now the world 
and the flesh come behind with the carriage*. ^ 

Cle. Sure, this lady has a good turn done licr 
against her will : Betbrc, she was conmion lalk ; 
now, none dare say, cantharidcs can stir her. Her 
face looks like a warrant, willing and commanding 
all tongues, as they will answer it, to be tied nj) 
and bolted when this lady means to let herself loose. 
As 1 live, she has got her a goodly j)roteclion, and 
a gracious ; and may use her body discretely, l'()r 
iicr licalth’s sake, once a week, exeepling Lent 
and Dog-da 3 ^s. Oh, if they were to be got t(>r 
money, what a great sum would come out of tin* 
city for these licences 1 ^ 

f Faith,'] Quarto 1622. 

3 Pha. Troth, no great matter to apeak of, Jvo.] 'tlic n:i<nc of 
the speaker is corrected by Theobald, who did not know that, lie 
had the authority of the cpiarto of 1622 for the variation. 

Come behind toith the carriage.] That is, with the bagga;re, 
as Mason observes, lie quotes the following paisago from the 
Mad Lover in support of his explanation:—“ VVhy, all the curnagr 
shall come behind ; the stulf, rich hangings,” &c. 

^ Oh, if they were to he got for money, what a great aunt would 
eome out of the city for these licences.] It was fornicrly a Inanch 
of revenue to grant licences for stews. The bishop of Winches¬ 
ter particularly licensed a great number in Southwark, and henc i- 
the inhabitants were called Winchcster-gecse. 
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King, To Jiorsc, to horse ! wc lose the inoi ning, 
gentlemen. \ExcunL 


>SCENE IL 


Allot her Part of the Forest, 


Enter two Woodmen, 

1 Wood. What, liave you lodged the deer ? 

2 Wood. Yes, they arc ready lor the bow. 

1 JVood, Who slioots ? 

2 Wood. The princess. 

1 l]\)od. No , she’ll hunt. 

2 Wood. She/Jl take a stand, I say. 

1 tVood. Who else ? 

2 JEood. Why, tlie young stranger prince. 

1 Jl^ood. He shall shoot in a stone bow for me. 
i never loved his beyond-sea-ship, since lu^ Ibrsook 
the say, for paying ten shillings He was there at 
the fall of a deer, and would needs (out of his mighti¬ 
ness) give ten groats lor the dowcets ; maiTy, the 
steward would have had the velvet-head into the bar- 

^ / vcvir loved his beijond-sea-ship, since he forsook the say,/r>r 
paijin^ ten .shillings When a deer is hunted down, and to be 
cui up, it is a ceremony for tlie keeper to offer his knife to a man 
oi the lirst distinction in the field, tlvit he may rip up the belly, 
and take an assay of the pliglit and fatness oi the game. But this, 
as the VV'oodman savs, Pharamond declined, to save the custom- 
•rv fee of teri shillings.—T'/iroinW. 
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gain, to tuft liis liat witluxl.’ I think he sliould 
love veucrv; he is an old Sir Tristrem ; l()r, it vou 


be rcnjcinbcrkl, lie forsook ihe st.ig once to strike 
a rascal niitcliing in a meadow, ami her he kiil’d in 
the cye.*^ Who shoots else ? 

2 ll'ood. The lady Galatea. 

3 JJ\)()(L Tliat’s a good wench, an she would noi 
chide us tor tumbling of her women in ihe kes. 


She’s liberal, and, by my bow,^ they say, she’s ho¬ 
nest ; and whether that be a fault, I have nothing 
to do. There’s all ? 

2 JVoocL No, one more ; Mc'gra, 


I If'oorl, 'fhat’s a rirker, i’liiith, boy ;* there’s a 
wench will ride her haunches as hard aflcv a ken¬ 


nel of hounds, as a hunting-saddle ; and when she 
conies jiome, get ’em clapt, and all is well again. 
1 liave known her lose hcrs(‘lf three times in one 
afternoon (if the woods have been answerable) and 


l/f//-.'-'/, //■»■■ './('UY/yv/ "iCoM (lavr l/ic 'i riif’i-J/aid into i/fr Onr^ 
' , ‘n tui l’/z/.v Jiiii -ivilhal Whtil consonancy llii'ro 
Vf’A. ; .' ■■".1 hir/'' I lie <)ri;^;lnal word imisl ccr' aitii^ l)o<.u ln/l, 
vvii.’i li c(»rri’.'^|.();his vvitli the soft pile fifthe velvet, t cfoiilr, Uilt- 
cd, .is the taencJi Jie’ionaries explain It to us. —TJn 


^ Hi' Jot jiooi file .siuo once lo striLc a rascnl niilkii':; m a men- 
ilutc, and her he killed in ihc ei/c.'] .\ rn'^cal is ji Jean deer, or doc; 
but what sense is there in a ik(;r milling in a meadow ? 3 ji'>pe 3 
tiave retrieved the true readini; ni fjhuig ; i crecpiii'r,'^olitar), 
and withdrawn from the herd. To kill lier in Ike ryr, is,) sarcasnt 
on Flniramond as a bad sliooter; for all good oue.^ level at the 
lieart.— 7 'henbald. 

The allusion to Sir Tristrem in this spci'eh refers to that hero’s 
great proficiency in the art of veneiy, tmd hi' i lajuiiug tlie Iioneur 
of having- taught the natives of tliis island the bciei'tiiic intthod 
of cutting up a deer. 

^ And^ hj the fiods.] Quarto 1622. 

^ 7hat*s a firker, ijailh, The word/riter had various 

"dgnitications. Jlere it is used in an obscene sense. 
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it has been work enough for one man to find her; 
and he has sweat for it. She rides well, and she 
pays well. Hark ! let’s go. \_Ea:eimL 


Eyiter Philaster. • 

Phi. Oil, that I had been* nourish’d in these 
woods, 

Witli milk of goats, and acorns, and not known 
The right of crowns, nor the dissembling trains 
Of women’s looks j but digg’d myself a cave. 
Where I, my fire, my cattle, and my bed. 

Might have been shut together in one shed ; 

And then had taken me some mountain girl, 
Jieaten with winds, chaste as the harden’d rocks 
Whereon she dwells ; that might have strew’d my 
bed 

AVitli leaves, and reeds, and wdth the skins of beasts. 
Our neighbours ; and have borne at her big breasts 
My large coarse issue! This had been a life 
Tree from vexation. 


' Ohy llial T had been nourhlddy Mr Lee, in liis Thcoclo- 
Mus, has given Varanes a speech so vcjy similar to this, that we 
must look on it as a mere co[)y. Lee, however, in some parts has 
been more refined in his expression ;— 

Oh, that I had been born some happy swain, 

And never known a life so great, so vain! 

Where I extremes might not be forced to choose. 

And, blest with some mean wife, no crown could lose; 
Where the dear partner of my little state. 

With all her smiling offspring at the gate. 

Blessing my labours might ray coming wait: 

Whcio in our humble beds all safe might lie. 

And not in cursed courts for glory die.”—Ed. 1778. 


o. 
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Enter Bellario. 

Bel Oh, wicked men ! 

An innocent may walk safe among beasts ; 
Notliing assaults me here. See, my grieved lord 
Sits as his soul were searching out a way 
To leave his body.—Pardon me, that must 
Break thy last commandment; for I must speak. 
You, that are grieved, can pity : Hear, my lord! 

Phi Is there a creature yet so miserable. 

That I can pity ? 

Bel Oh, my noble lord ! 

V^iew my strange fortune ; and bestow on me, 
According to your bounty (if my service 
Can merit nothing) so much as may serve 
To keep that little piece I hold of life 
From cold and huni»cr. 

Phi. Is it thou ? Begone ! 

Go, sell those misbeseeming clothes ihou wcar’st. 
And feed thyself with them. 

Bel Alas ! my lord, I can get nothing lor them f 
The silly country people think *tis treason 
To touch such gay things. 

Phi. Now, by my litc,^ this is 
Unkindly done, to vex me with thy sight. 

Thoifrt lalfn again to thy dissembling trade : 
How shouldst thou think to cozen me again ? 
llemains there yet a plague untried for me ? 

Even so thou wepFst, and look’d’st, and spok’st, 
when first 
I took thee up : 

Curse on the time ! If thy commanding tears 
Can work on any other, use thy art j 


^ JS'cjti', hy llie CuhIs.] Quarto 1622. 
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I’ll not bctniy it. AVniich way wilt thou take, 
That I may shun tlicc ? Tor thine eyes arc poison 
To mine ; and 1 am Joth to grow in rage. 

Til is way, or tliat way? 

HcL Any will serve. But I will chiisc to have 
That path in chace that leads unto my grave. 

[Ejceunt Philaster and Beleario severally. 

Enter Dion and the Woodmen, 

Dfon, This is the strangest sudden chance ! You, 
Woodman! 

1 JJ'uod. My lord Dion! 

.Dion. Saw you a lady come this way, on a sable 
horse studded with stars of white ? 

2 Wood. Was she not voung and tall ? 

Dion. Yes. Rode she to the wood or to the plain ? 

2 Wood. ’Taith, iny lord, we saw none. 

[ Rjceunt Jl'oodnwn . 

Enter Cleremont. 

Dion. Pox of your questions then !—What, is due 
found ? 

C/c. Nor will be, 1 think. 

Dion. Let him seek his daughter himself. She 
ennnol stray about a little necessary natural busi¬ 
ness, but the whole court must be in arms : When 
sh(‘ lias done, we shall have peace. 

etc. Tliere’s already a thousand fatherless tales 
amongst us; Some say, her horse run away with 
her; some, a wolf pursued her; others, it was a 
plot to kill her, and that armed men were seen in 
the wood: But, questionless, she rode away wil¬ 
lingly. 
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Kinu'. Wlicre she ? 

Cle. Sir, 1 Ciiiinot tell. 

How is that ? 

Answer me so again ! 

C ic. Sir, shall I lye ? 

King, Yes, lye and damn, rather than tell me 
that. 

I say again, where is she ? Mutter not!— 

Sir, speak you ; where is she ? 

Dion, Sir, I do not know. 

Ki/ig, Speak that again so boldly, and, by Hea¬ 
ven, 

It is thy last.—You, fellows, answer me ; 

Where is she ? Mark me, all ; I am your king j 
[ wish to see my daughter; shew her me ; 

I do command you all, as you are subjects, 

To shew her me ! What! am I not your king? 

It “ay,” then am 1 not to be oltey’d ? 

Dion. Yes, il'you command things possible and 
honest. 

King. Things possible and honest! H(\'ir me, 
thou, 

Thou traitor ! that dar’st confine thy king to things 
Possible and honest; shew her me. 

Or, let me perish, if I cover not 
All Sicily with blood ! 

Dio77, Indeed"^ I cannot, unless you tell me where 
she is. 

King. You have betray’d me ; you have let me 
lose 

The jewel of my life ; Go, bring her me. 

And set her here, before me; ’Tis the king 


♦ Faith .'} Quarto 1622. 
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Will have it so ; whose breath can still the winds, 
Unclond the sun, charm down the swelling sea. 
And stop the floods of Heaven. Speak, can it not ? 
Dion, No. 

Km^\ No ! cannot the breath of kings do this ? 
Dio/f. No ; nor smell sweet itselfi if once the 
lungs be but corrupted. 

King, Is it so ? Take heed! 

J)ion. Sir, take you heed, how you dare the 
powers tliat must be just. 

King. Alas ! wliat are we kings ? 

AVJiy do yon,, gods, place us above the rest. 

To be servetl, flatter’d, and adored, till we 
Believe we hold witliin our hands your thunder 5 
And, when we come to try the power we have. 
There’s not a leal’ shakes at our threatenings. 

I have smil’d, ’tis true, and here stand to be pu¬ 
nish’d ; 

V^ct would not thus be punish’d. Let me chusc 
My way, and lay it on. 

Dion. He articles with the gods. ’AVould somc- 
botly would draw bonds, for the perlbrmance ol‘ 
covenants betwixt them ! [Aside, 

Enter Piiaiiaimond, Galatea, and Megiia. 

King. What, is she found ? 

Eha. No ; we have ta’en her horse ; 

He gallop’d empty by. ' There is some treason. 
You, Galatea, rode with her into the wood : 

Why left you her ? 

Gal. She did command me. 

King. Command I You should not. 

Gal, ’Twould ill become my fortunes and my 
birth 

To disobey the daughter of my king. 

King. You’re all cunning to obey us for our hurt j 
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But I will have her. 

Pha. HI have Iier not. 

By this liaiid, there shall be no more Sicily. 

Dion, What, will he carry it to Spain in’s pocket ? 
Pha. I will not leave one man alive, but tlie king, 
A cook, and a tailor. 

Dion, \ et you may do well to spare your lady-. 
bedfellow ; and her you may keep tor a spawner. 
King, 1 sec the injuries I have clone must be 
revenged. 

Dio}i, Sir, this is not the way to find her out. 
King, Run all; disperse yourselves I The man 
that finds her. 

Or, (if she be kill’d) the traitor. I’ll make him great. 

Dion, I know some would give live thousand 
pounds to find her. 

Pha. Come, let us seek. 

King. Each man a several way ; 

Hero 1 myself 

Dion. C ome, gentlemen, we here. 

Ch\ Lady, you must go search loo. 

Meg, I hatl rather be search’d myself. 

[^Ed'cunt scveralhj. 


SCENE III. 


Another Part of the Forest, 


Enter Arethusa. 

Are, Where am I now ? Feet, find me out a way. 
Without the counsel of my troubled head : 
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1*11 IbTlow you, l>olclly, about these woods. 

O’er mountains, thorougli brumbies,pits,and floods. 
Heaven, 1 hope, will ease me. I am sick. 

doum. 


Enter Bellario. 

liel. Yonder’s niy lady : Heaven knows 1 want 
nothing, 

flecause I do not wish to live ; yet I 
Will iry her el in city.— 

Oil, liear, you that have plenty! from that flowing 
store, 

Dro]) some on dry ground.—Sec, the lively red 
Is gone to guard her herrt ! 1 tear she fninis.— 
Madam, look up !—Sue breathes not. Open onei 
more 

Those rosy twins, and scnul unto my lord 
Your latest farewell- Oh, she stirs :—How is it« 
Madam ? Speak comfort. 

Arc. ’Tis not gently tlonc. 

To put me in a miserable life. 

And hold me there ; I pr’ythce, let me go ; 

1 shall do best without thee ; T am well. 

Enter PlIlLASTER. 

Pli'f. 1 am to blame to be so much in rage ; 
ril t(dl her coolly, when and where 1 heard 
This killing truth. T w'ill be temperate 

In speaking, and as just in hearing.- 

Oh, monstrous ! Tempt me not, ye gods ! good 
gods, 

Temyit not a frail man 1 What’s he, that has a heart, 
But he must ease it here ! 

Bel. My lord, help the princess. 

Arc. I am well: Forbear. 
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Phi. Let me love lightning, let me he embraced 
And kissM by scorpions, or adore the eyes 
Of basilisks, rather than trust the tongues 
Of hell-bred women ! Some good gods look down. 
And shrink these veins up ; stick me here a stone 
Lasting to ages, in the memory 
Of this damn’d act!—Hear me, you wicked ones ! 
You have put hills of tire into this Ijrcast, 

Not to be quench'd with tears; tor which may 
guilt, 

Sit on your bosoms ! at your meals, and beds. 
Despair await you ! What, before my tace ? 

Poison of asps between your li[)s ! Diseases 
Be your best issues ! Nature make a curse. 

And throw it on you ! 

Arc. Dear Philaster, leave 
To be enraged, and hear me. 

Phi. I have done ; 

Foigi\ e my passion. Not the calmed sea, 
icn /Kolns locl:s up liis wnndy brood. 

Is less distilrb'd than J I’ll make you know it. 
Dear Arctluisa, do but take this swatid. 

And search how temperate a heart 1 have ; 

Then you, and this your boy, may live and reign 
In lust, without controul. Wilt thou, llellano ? 

I pr’ythec, kill me : Thou art })oor, and niay’st 
Nourish ambitious thoughts, when I am dead : 
This way were freer. Am i lagi/ig now ? 

If I w'erc mad, I should desire lo Jive. 

Sirs, feel my pulse A Whether have vou knowti 
A man in a more equal tune to die ? 


^ Sirs, It slioiilcl bt‘ loooliccted that ',//• v.is u 

term ol’adihc;>s to femaloB as well as niot:. PliilaU(‘r, .'-poakinj; 
again to Arethusa and i>;;IJario in the fillli act, p U2.J. 'U' s 

For love, ii/’s 
Di'"’ with me truly. 


vor. 
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Bel. Alas, my lord, your pulse keeps madman’s 
time. 

So does your tongue. 

Phi. You will not kill me, then ? 
l^re. Kill you ? 

Bel. Not for a world. 

Phi. I blame not thee, 

Beilario: lliou hast done but that, which gods 
Would have translbrm’d themselves to do. Be gone j 
Leave me without reply ; this is the last 
Of all our meeting.— \_Ed:it Bellario.J Kill me 
with this sword ; 

Be wise, or worse will follow: We are two 
Earth cannot bear at once. Resolve to do. 

Or suffer. 

Are. If my fortune be so good to let me fall 
Upon thy hand, I shall have peace in death. 

Yet tell me this, will there l)e no slanders, 

No jealousy in the other world ; no ill there ? 

Phi. No. 

Arc. Shew me, then, the way. 

Phi. Then guide my feeble hand, \Draxcs. 
You that have power to do it, for 1 must 
Perform a piece of justice!—If your youth 
Have any way offended Heaven, let prayers 
Short and effectual reconcile you to it. 

Arc. 1 am prepared. 

Enter a Counti'y Felhw. 

Coun. 1*11 see the king, if he be in the forest; I 
have hunted him these two hours ; if I should come 
home and not see him, my sisters would laugh at 
me. I can see nothing but people better horsed 
than myself, that out-ride me ; I can hear nothing 
but shouting. These kings had need of good brains ; 
this whooping is able to put a mean man out of his 
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wits. I'licrc’s a courtier with his sword drawn j 
by this hand, upon a woman, I think, 

PhL Are you at peace ? 
yij'c. Vrith Heaven and earth. 

Phi, JViay they divide thy soul and body ! 

[ JFounds her. 

Conn, Hold, dastard, strike a woman ! Thou art 
a craven,* I warrant thee : Thou would’st be loth 
to play half a dozen of venies at w'asters® with a 
good fellow for a broken head. 

Phi, Leave us, good friend. 
jive. What ill-bred man art thou, to intrude thy¬ 
self 

Upon our pri\ ate sports, our recreations ? 

('oiin, God uds me, I understand you not; but, I 
know, the rogue has hurt you. 

phi. Pursue thy own affairs : It will be ill 

® A crnw'n.’] Tliis term w’as used generally to denote a dast¬ 
ard! \ c(n^al•d; and \vfLs derived trom the ancient jiuliciid tiials by 
combat, where the peison vaiujuished, upon becoming recicant, 
ami olteriiig ihe beni'-if word “ craven,” saved his lit'e, but bc- 
caine ever alter inl-iuious. 

’ Thdit •u.onhr.it be loth to pla^ half a dozen of Aa nles at wast¬ 
ers.] i. c. cudgels. Minshew, in his Dictionary of Eleven Lan¬ 
guages, has given us a most ridiculous reason for the etymology 
of this word : 't hat cudgels rvere called tva.Wers, because, in fre¬ 
quent]} dashing against each oilier, they splintered and tensfed. 
I’ll venture to advance a more probable conjecture. We find in 
our ohl law-books, that the statute of Westminster (o® Edward 
tertii, cap. 14) was made against night-walkers, and su.spected 
persons called roberdsmen, vmstoun^ and draw-latches. I'liese 
tvastor^trsy or plunderers, derived their name from the Latin term, 
vastntoK's ; and thence the mischievous weapons, oiv bludgeons, 
with wladi they went armed, were called ivasten,, i. c. destroy¬ 
ers_ Theobald. 

'l'li«'(djaid’.s derivation of the word is not quite so ridiculous as 
Mi; "l ew’r, b:it is very far-fetched, and it is at best very useless 
to >t::rch into the elymolngy of country cant-phra.^e.s, which sel¬ 
dom I .;\e .my dcHmle meaning, but are generally the produce of 
chance and caprice.—A venic is a bout, or round of fighting. 
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To multiply blood upon my bead 5 
Which llioLi wilt force me to. 

Conn. 1 know not your rhetoric ; but I can lay 
it on, if you touch the woman. [The^Ji^hU 

rhl. Slave, take what thou deservest. 
ylrt‘. Heavens guard my lord! 

Conn, Oh, do you breathe ? 

Phi. I hear the tread of* people. I am hurt: 
The gods take part against me: Could this boor 
Have held me thus else ?’ I must shift for life, 
Thoiigli I do loath it. I would find a course 
To lose it rather by my will, than force. 

Philaster. 

Conn. T cannot follow the rogue. I pray thee, 
wench, come and kiss me now. 

Enter Piiaramond,Dion, Cleremont,Thrasiline, 

and Woodmen. 

Pha. What art thou ? 

Cou7i. Almost kill’d I am for a foolish woman ; 
a knave has hurt her. 

Pha. The princess, gentlemen ! Where’s the 
wound, madam ? 

Is it dangerous ? 

^Ire. He has not hurt me. 

Coun. I’ faith* she lyes ; he has hurt her in the 
breast j look else. 

** 'J'hc nods tale pari against me ; could this boor 

I hat held me thus clse?'\ Mr Steevenshas observed that this 
beais a strong resemblance to the following speech of Jachinio 
in CymbL'line;— 

“-I have belied a lady, 

'J'ijc princess of this country, and the air oPt 
llcvengingly enfeebles me j or could this carle, 

A very drudge of nature’s, have subdued me 
In my prol’ession V* 

* By Gud^l Quarto lb'^2. 
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rha. Oil, sacred sjiring of innocent blood ! 
Viun. ’Tis above wonder! Who should dare tliis ? 
yire. I felt it not. 

Fha, Speak, villain, who has hurt the princess ? 
Coti7i. Is it the princess ? 

Dion, Ay. 

Conn, I'hen I have seen something yet. 

Pha, But who has hurt her ? 

Coim, I told you, a rogue j I ne’er saw him be¬ 
fore, I. 

pha. Madam, who did it ? 

Ate, Some dishonest wretch ; 

Alas ! I know Iiim not, and do forgive him. 

Com, He’s hurt too j he cannot go far ; 1 made 
niy father’s old fox® fly about his ears. 

Pha, How will you have me kill him ? 

Arc, Not at all; 

’Tis some distracted fellow. 

Pha, By this hand. I’ll leave ne’er a piece of 
him bigger than a nut, and bring him all in my 
hat. 

Arc. Nay, good sir, 

11 'you do take him, bring him (piick* to me. 

And I will study for a punishment. 

Great as his fault. 

Pha, 1 will. 

Are. But swear. 

Pha. By all my love, I will.—Woodmen, con- 
duct the princess to the king, and bear that wound¬ 
ed fellow to dressing.—Come, gentlemen, we’ll 
follow the chase close. 

[Exeunt all but .second Woodman and Counlnjnian. 
Coun, 1 pray you, friend, let me see the king. 

^ JojT.] It has been before observed that this was a term for 
a sworu, generally of little value. 

* Ctinc.Lj Uukk means here alive.— Mason, 
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2 Wood. That you shall, and receive thanks. 
Coun, If I get clear with this, 1*11 go to sec no 
more gay sights. [E,veunL 


SCENE IV. 


Another Part of the same. 


Enter Bellario, and lies down, 

Bel, A heaviness near death sits on my brow. 
And I must sleep. Bear me, thou gentle bank. 
For ever, if thou wilt. You sweet ones all. 

Let me unworthy press you : 1 could wish, 

I rather were a corse strew’d o’er with you, 

Than quick above you. Dulness shuts mine eyes, 
And I am giddy. Oh, that 1 could take 
So sound a sleep, that 1 might never wake! 

[Falls asleep. 


Enter Philaster. 

Phi, 1 have done ill; my conscience calls me 
false. 

To sti’ike at her, that would not strike at me. 
When I did light, methought 1 heard her pray 
Tlie gods to guard me. She may be abused. 

And 1 a loathed villain : If she be. 

She will conceal who hurt her. He has wounds. 
And cannot follow ; neither knows he me.—• 
Who*s this ? Bellario sleeping ? If thou be’st 
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Guilty, there is no justice that thy sleep 
Should be so sound; and mine, whom thou hast 
wrong’d, \Cr^ iviihin. 

So broken.—Ilark ! I am pursued. Ye gods, 
ini take this ofier’d means of’my escape : 

They have no mark to know me, but my wounds. 
If she be true ; if false, let mischief light 
On all the world at once ! Sword, print my wounds 
Upon this sleeping boy ! I have none, I think. 
Are mortal, nor would I lay greater on thee. 

[^ff'oimds Bellario. 
JBel. Oh ! Death, I hope, is come ; Blest be that 
hand! 

It meant me well. Again, for pity’s sake ! 

PhL I have caught myself: [ JuilL, 

The loss of blood hath stay’d my flight. Here, 
here. 

Is lie that struck thee : Take thy full revenge ; 
Use me, as I did mean thee, worse than death: 
1*11 teach thee to revenge. This luckless hand 
Wounded the princess ; tell my followers. 

Thou diilst receive these hurts in staying me. 

And 1 will second thee ; Get a reward. 

Pel. Fly, fly, my lord, and save yourself. 

Phi, How’s this? 

Wouldst thou 1 should be safe ? 

Bel. Else were it vain 

For me to live. Tliese little wounds I have. 

Have not bled much ; reach me that noble hand; 
I’ll help to cover you. 

Phi. Art thou true to me ? 

Bel. Or let me perish loath’d ! Come, my good 
lord. 

Creep in amongst those bushes : Who does know 
But that the gods may save your much-loved breath ? 

Phi. Then I shall die for grief, if not for this. 
That I have wounded thee. What wilt thou do ? 
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Bel. Shift for myself well. Peace! I hear ’em 
come. [PiiiLAS rrui creeps into a hush. 
Within. Follow, follow, follow! that way they 
went. 

Bel. With my own wounds I’ll bloody my own 
SA\ ord. 

I ]iced not counterfeit to fall; Heaven knows 
That I can stand no longer. 

E7ilcr PiiARAMOND, DioN, Cleremont, uiid Tiiua- 

SILINC. 

Pha. To this place wc have track’d him by hi. 
blood. 

Cle. Yonder, my lord, cree])s one away. 

Dion. St.iy, sir ! what arc you ? 

Bel. A wretched creature, wounded in iliesi’ 
woods 

Ey beasts : Relieve me, if your names be men. 

Or 1 shall perish. 

J)ix}n. This is he, my lord. 

Upon my soul, that hurt her : ’Tis the bo), 

Ihat wicked boy, that served her. 

Pha. Oh, thou damn’d in thy creation ! What 
cause coiiIdYt thou shape to luirt the princess ? 
Bel. Then 1 am betray’d. 
l)ion. i’etray’d ! no, apprehended. 

Bel. I confess. 

Urge it no more, that, big with evil thoughts, 

I set upon her, and did take my aim. 

Her death. For charity, let fall at once 
The punishment you mean, and do not load 
Thi: weary flesh with tortures. 

Pha. I will know 
Who hired thee to this deed. 

Bel. Mine own revenge. 
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rha, Rcvcriixo ! for wliat ? 

BcL It pleased her to receive 
Me as lier pac^o, and, when iny fortunes ebb’d, 
Tiial jnen strid o’er them careless, she did shower 
JJcr welcome t^races on me, and did SAvell 
My f()rtiines, till they overflow’d their banks, 
Thrcat’ning the men that crost ’em ; when, as swill 
As storms arise at sea, she turn’d her eyes 
To burning suns upon me, and did dry 
The streams she Iiad bestow’d ; leaving me worse. 
And more contemn’d, than other little biooks. 
Because I had been great. In short, 1 knew • 

1 could not live, and thcretinc did desire 
To die revenged. 

Pita. If tortures can be found, 

Long as thy natural life, resolve to feel 

The utmost rigour. [Piulasiek craeps oui ofa bush. 

CL\ Help to lead him hence. 

Plit. 'l"nrn back, you ravishers of innocence ! 
Know ye the price of lliat you bear away 
So rndciy ? 

Pha. Who’s that ? 

Dion. ’Tis the lord Philaster. 

Phi. ’Tis not the treasure of all kings in one. 
The wealth ol* Tagus, nor the rocks ol'pearl 
Thai pave the court of \eptnne, can weigh down 
That virtue ! It was I that Iinrt the princess. 

Place me, some god, upon a Piiamis, 

Higher than lulls ot earth, and lend a x oiec 
Loud as your thunder to me, that i'rom thcncc 
I may discourse lo all the under-world 
Tiie worth that dwells in him I 

Pha. How’s tin's ? 

Bd. My lord, some man 
Weary of life, tliat would be glad to die. 

Phi. Leave these uutimely eoiirtcsie.^, Bcliario. 

Bel. Alas, he’s mad! Come, vviU you lead me on ? 
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Phi. By all the oaths that men ought most to 
keep. 

And gods do punish most when men do break, 

He touch’d her not.—Take liecd, Bellario, 

How thou dost drown the virtues thou hast shown. 
With perjury.—By all that’s good,* ’twas I! 

You know, she stood betwixt me and my right. 
Pha. Thy own tongue be thy judge. 

Clc. It was Philaster. 

Dion. Is’t not a brave boy ? 

Well, sirs, I fear me, we were all deceived. 

Phi. Have I no friend here ? 

Dion. Yes. 

Phi, Then shew it: 

Some good body lend a hand to draw us nearer. 
Would you have tears shed for you when you die * 
Then lay me gently on his neck, that there 
I may weep floods, and breathe Ibrth my spirit. 
’Tis not the wealth of Plutus, nor the gold 
Lock’d in the iieart of earth, can buy away 
This arm-full from me : This had been a ransom 
To have redeem’d the great Augustus Ca?sar, 

Had he been taken. You hard-hearted men, 
More stony than these mountains, can you sec 
Such clear pure blood rlrop, and not cut your flesh 
To stop his life To bind whose bitter wounds. 
Queens ought to tear their hair, and with their tears 
Bathe ’em.—Forgive me, thou that art the wealth 
Of poor Philaster! 

Enter King, Ari tiiusa, and a Guard. 

King. Is the villain ta’on ? 

Plia. Sir, here be two confess the deed ; but .<iy 
It w^as Philaster ? 


* Bj/ all the Godb.] Quarto 1622. 
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Scene IV.] 


Pill, Question it no more ; it was. 

Kin^. The tellow, that did fight witli him, will 
tell us that. 

Ay'c, Ah me ! 1 know he will. 

Did not yon know him ? 

Arc. Sir, if it was he. 

He was disi^uised. 

Phi. I was so.—Oh, iny stars I 
That I should live still. 

King. Thou amhitious fool! 

Thou, that hast laid a train for thy owm life !— 
!Now I do mean to do, I'll leave to talk. 

Bear him to ])rison. 

Are. Sir, they did plot together to take hence 
This harmless life ; should it pass unrevenged, 

I should to earth go weeping : Grant me, then, 
(By all the love a father bears his child) 

Their custodies, and that i may appoint 
Their tortures, and their death. 

Dion. Death ? Soft! our law w ill not reach that 
for this fault. 

King. 'Tis granted ; take 'cm to you, with a 
guard.— 


Come, princely Pharamond, this business past. 

We may with more security go on 
To your intended match. 

C'lc. I pray, that this action lose not Philastci 
the hearts of the people, 

Dion. Fear it not; their over-wise heads will 
think it but a trick. [Ejceunt. 
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ACT V. SCENE L 


Messina. The Court of the Palace, 


Enter Dion, Clerkmont, and Thrasiline. 

Thru, Has the king sent for him to deatli ? 
Dion. Yes; but tlic king must know, 'tis not in 
his power to war with Heaven. 

tie. We huger time; the king sent for Philas- 
tcr and tlie headsmaJi an hour ago, 

Thid. Are all his wounds well ? 

Dion, All; they were but scratches; but the 
loss of blood made him faint, 

Clc, We dally, gentlemen, 
y hra. Away! 

Dw7i, We’ll scuffle hard, before he peri di. 

\_Ea'cnnt. 
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SCENE II. 


The Prison. 


iVnter Philaster, Aretiiusa, and Bellahio. 

A7'e. Nay, dear Pliilastcr, grieve not; we are 
well. 

BcL Nay, good my lord, forbear; wc arc won 
drous wci!. 

Phi, Ol), Arethubu! oh, Lcliario! 

Lca\e to be kind : 

{ !iall be shot troni Ijcaven, as now from earth, 
0(1 continue so. ! ani a man, 
hbKc' to a jiair of the most triu.ty ones 
fliat ever eajth bore : Can it bear us all ? 

Fore;!VC aiul leave me ! liut the king hath fiCut 
'I'o call me to my death ; Oil, sliew it me. 

And tiien Ibrget me ! And for thee, my boy, 

1 shall deliver words will mollify 

The hearts ol‘ beasts, to spare thy innocence. 

IJcd. Alas, my lord, my lile is not a tlmnr 
Worthy your noble thoughts : *Tis not a hie ; 

’Tis but a piece of childhood thrown away. 

Should 1 out-livc' you, I should tlicii oui-ii\ c 
Virtue aud honour ; and, when that day cojne , 
ll’e\er I shall close tlu^se eyes but once, 

May L live spotted /‘or my jierjuiy, 

And waste mv limbs to nothing! 

.Jn:. Aud 1 (the wotuikst maid that cvci wa'. 
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Forced with my hands to bring my lord to death) 
Do, by the honour of a virgin swear. 

To tell no hours beyond it. 

Phi. Make me not liatcd so. 

Are. Come from this prison, all joyful to our 
deaths. 

Phi. People will tear me, when they find ye true 
To such ajfvrctch as I; I shall die loath’d. 

Enjoy your kingdoms peaceably, whilst I 
For ever sleep forgotten with my faults! 

Every just servant, every maid in love. 

Will have a piece of me, if’ye be true. 

Are, My dear lord, say not so. 

Bel. A piece of you ? 
lie was not born of women that can cut 
It and look on. 

Phi. Take me in tears betwixt you,^ 

For my heart will break with shame and sorrow. 

Are. Why, ’tis well. 

Pel. Lament no more. 

Phi What would you have done 
If you had wrong’d me basely, and had Ibund 


3 . ■ ■ —. — InJee nw in tears hefwixt you. 

For my head Doill break Moith shame md sorrrm. 

Are. IVky^ His vjell.'] 'I’ho reader will see. that tlic second 
line is no verso; and how ah‘<iiril is i? for the fonder Aroiiiu -a to 
answer, thnt it is well tlnu hi-' heart will break. Beside, a flood 
of tears cases the heart overc'narged with tirief*, and !‘in(k‘r;» it 
from breaking. By restoriiig the jjarticio vve ihall recover 
botli measure and sense, d he rears are to j/revent the bursting 
of his heart; and this is what Arethusa says is reel !.— -Seward. 

The particle else is introduced hv Seward [aher /^v] to im- 
prove tbe measure, but it destroys the s msc. It is not ea,v to 
explain in sober Ian aage the rapturous eifunion.s of' love and :> "lef; 
but it is evident that licir d'VJ.inig lim] in tears bet^ .xt tiiem .vai> 
to be the consequence >; hi;- lie irt’s b.'.nkhig, not fhj preveatioa 
of it; it must be broken hefoie it coalii i>e divided. The* word 
else, therefore, should be struck out.—.iiaio/i. 
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Your lile no price, compared to mine For love, 
sirs, 

Deal with me truly. 

BeL 'Twas mistaken, sir. 

Phi. Why, if it were ? 

Bel. Then, sir, wc would have ask’d you pardon. 
Phi. And have hope to enjoy it ? 
jirc. ICnjoy it ? ay. 

Phi. Would you, indeed ? Be plain. 

Bel, We would, my lord. 

Phi. Forgive me, then. 

Are. So, so. 

Bel. *Tis as it should be now. 

Phi, Lead to my death. [^Exeunl. 


SCENE III. 


A Stale-room in the Palace. 


Enter King, Dion, Cleremont, a?icl Thrasiline. 

King. Gentlemen, who saw the prince ? 

Cle. So please you, sir, he’s gone to see the city, 

* What would you have done 
^yoit had wron^^d me basely, and had found 
M; life no'price, io youis ? j This passage has not 

been noticed by the editor.-' of 1750 and 1778, and yet from the 
context it is ]:)Iaiiil\ corrupt, as PhiJaster is evidently |)lacing 
Aretliusa and Hellario in the situation in which he was at the 
time, and the old text does not bear out this intention. The 
tnin.-i^osition in the present text was recommended by Mason, 
who thus explains tJie [>assagc ;—“ Suppose yourselves in the same 
siluuMon tltat I am, that you had wronged me basely, as 1 have 
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And tlic new piiilform, with some gentlemen 
Attending on him. 

Kt/u;. Is tlic princess ready 
To bring her prisoner out ? 

y7ff'a. Slic waits your grace. 

Tell her we stay. 

J)iu/i. King, you may be deceived yet: [Aside, 
The heiul you aim al, cost more setting on 
Than to be lost so lightly. If it must odi 
Like a wild overflow, that swoops before him 
A golden stack, and with it shakes down bridges. 
Clacks the strong hearts of pines, whose cable roots 
Held out a thousand storms, a thousand thunders. 
And, so made mightier, takes wliole villages 
Ujion his back, and, in that heat of pride, 

Charges strong towns, towcis, castles, yialaces. 
And lays them desolate ; so shall thy head, 

Thy noble head, bury the lives of thousand 
'riiat must bleed with thee like a sacrifice. 

In thy red ruins. 


E? 2 /er Phil ASTER, Aretiiusa, and Bellario in a 

robe and garland. 


King'. I low now! what mas(|ue is this? 

BcL Right royal sir, 1 should 
Sing }OU an cpithalamium of these lovers, 

But, having lost my best airs with my fortunes, 
And wanting a celestial harp to strike 
This blessed union on, thus in glad story 
I give you all. These two fair cedar branches. 
The noblest of the mountain, where they grew 
Slraitest and tall('.st, under whose still shades 
'1 he worthier beasts have made their layers, and slept 

w ront;c(l you, and lia.l iomul \oiir livns wore no value, com- 
parod with in., j, \ Intn whal 1 Li.1 wlun I eoinp^ae. iny life 
ith genii'.” 
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Free from the Sirian star, and the fell thunder-stroke, 
Free from the clouds. 

When they were l)ig with hiiniour, and deliver’d, 
Jn thousand spouts, their issues to the earth : 

Oh, there was none hut silent quiet there ! 

Till never-pleased Fortune shot up shrubs, 

Ease undcr-brainbles, to divorce these branches ; 
And lor a while they did so ; and did reign 
Over the mountain, and choak U]) his beauty 
AVith brakes, rude thorns, and thistles, till the sun 
Scorch’d them, even to the roots, and dried them 
there: 

And now a gentle gale hatli biovii again, 

That made these branches meet, ano tw luctogcther. 
Never to be divided. The god, that sings 
His holy numbers over marriagc-betls. 

Hath knit their noble hearts, and liejt* they stand 
Your children, miglity king; and 1 have doiie. 
Kiiisi. Jlow, how ? 
yl7'e. Sir, if you love it in phiin trull -, 

(For now there is no iiiasquing^ in’t) this gentlc« 
man. 

The prisoner that you gave me, is become 
My I ^.ceper, and through all the bittei' throes 
Your jealousies and his ill fate have wrought him, 
Thus nobly hath lie struggled, and at length 
Arrived here my dear husband. 

King, Your dear husband! 

* For now there in no masquing Here Mr Theobald, 

whose passion ibr interpolating mischievous monosyllables exceeds 
not only example bat credibility, puzzles us with the word 
Arcthusa does not mean to say there had been any ma.squing, 
which noiv implies, but to reply to the king’s question at the be¬ 
ginning of the scene, IVhai masque is this ? —“ Sir, if llellario is 
too llorid, understand, in plain truth (for there is no masquing iu 
it,) that my prisoner is become my keeper.”—Ed. 177S. 

’I’licohald is riglit in the present instance, as his reading bar 
i!ic autlionty of the quarto of 1022. 

VOL. .X- y 
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Call in the captain of the citadel; 

There you shall keep your wedding. I’ll provide 
A masque shall make your Hymen turn his saffron 
Into a sullen coat,® and sing sad requiems 
To your departing souls : Blood shall put out 
Your torches ; and, instead of gaudy flowers 
About your wanton necks, an axe shall hang 
Take a prodigious meteor. 

Ready to crop your loves* sweets. Hear, ye gods! 
Tiom this time do I shake all title off 
Ol father to this woman, this base woman j 
And Avhat there is of vengeance, in a lion 
Cast among dogs, or robb*d of his dear young. 
The same, enfoj ced more terrible, more mighty. 
Expect from me ! 

yire. Si)’, by that little life I have left to swear by. 
There’s nothing that can stir me from myself. 
What 1 have done, I have doiic without repentance 5 
Eor death can be no bugbear unto me. 

So long as Pharamond is not my headsman. 

Dio?f. Sweet peace upon thy soul, thou worthy 
maid. 

Whene’er thou diest 1 For this time 1*11 excuse thee. 
Or be thy yn'ologue. 

P/fi, Si)’, let me .speak next; 

And let my rlying words be better with you 
Than my dull living actions. If you aim 
At the (tear life of this sweet innocent. 

You a)’e a tyrant and a savage monster; 

Your memory shall be as foul behind you, 

® A viafifjfur fihnll mahe your Hymen turn Iiis saffron 

Into a .sa/Icn con/.j Mr Wavton, in liis notes on Milton’s AI- 
iegro, lias coiloctetl various instances from oUl author', to prove 
that H 3 'mcn was always appropriately clothed in .stiffron-colou!. 
od robes in the ancient masques and jnigcantrics. 
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A-- yo!i aiv, li'in'g ; all your better deeds^ 

Shall l)e in water wiit, l)iit this in marble ; 

No fhroiiicle shall speak you, though your own. 
Put ior the siiamc ot‘men. N"o monument 
('I'lioueb liig'i] and l)ig' a^ Pclion^) shall be able 
To covi'r tliis base innifler : Make it rich 
A\ith bra<^, with purest gold, and shining jasper, 
Like the P\rami(ies; lay 0 !i epitaplis, 

Such as make great men gods ; my little marble 
( i'hat only clothes my ashes, not my faults) 

NIndl lar out-shine it. And, ibr alter issues, 
^’hnik not so madly of the heavenly wisiloins, 
'Hull they will give you more for your mad rage 
To cut oir, ludess it be some snake, or something 
like 

Yourself, that in his birth shall strangle you. 
lleniernber my father, king ! There was a fault, 
Put I forgive it. Let that sin persuade you 
To love this lady : If you have a soul, 

1 liink, save her, and be saved. For mysclli 
I liavx* so long expected this glad hour, 
tSo languish’d under you, and daily wither’d. 

That, Heaven knows, it is a joy to die : 

1 lisKl a rccrcatiun in’t. ^ 

V-bettor deeds 

h(-, ii! crater ivriij hut thix in iiiaiblo :3 This ssntiineni 
to iiavo l)t'en shadowed out lioni Shukspcarc in his Kin^- 
tLiirv' the liii;;hth ;— 

d/(’/i’.s evil mauurrs live in brass, f/ieii' virtues 
IVr ivrile in water.” 

Thoui’h [jorhap'. (tio’ scvoial poets might have had Catullus Ttn' 
their o igmal :— 

In r •nto cl rapidii sci ibcre oportet a(]ua.— Thcohald** 

® (tnd !)in as I’elion,) Some oftlic old (juar- 

to ix'JieuUaiNi} have ii Pelican ; (as, 1 remember, sonic ol the 
oid editions ot Sli.ikspcjre read Politician instead of Pelican .)— 
Thef)!;ald, 

The <j[iuirto oflUJJ and the folio have it properly Pchon. 
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Enter a Messenger^ 

Mes, AVhere is the king ? 

Here. 

Mes. Get you to your sfrengfh. 

And rescue the prince Ph;n ainond from danger: 
He’s taken prisoner by the citizens. 

Fearing the lord Philaster. 

Dion. Oh, brave Ibllovvers ! 

Mutiny, my fine dear countrymen, mutiny! 

Now, my brave valiant foremen, shew your weapons 
In honour of your mistresses. 

Enter another Messenger* 

Mes, Arm, arm, arm I 

King. A thousand devils take ’em ! 

Dion. A thousand blessings on ’em ! 

Mes. Arm, oh, king ! The city is in mutiny. 
Led by an old grey ruffian, who comes on 
In rescue of the lord Philaster. Exit. 

King. Away to th* citadel: I’ll see them safe. 
And then cope with these burghers. Let the guard 
And all the gentlemen give strong attendance. 

. xdth Arethusa, Philaster, Pellario, 

guarded. 

Cle. The city up ! this was above our wishes. 
Dion. Ay, and the marriage too. By my life. 
This noble lady has deceived us all. 

A plague upon myself, a thousand plagues. 

For having such unworthy thoughts of her dear 
honour! 

Oh, I could beat myself! or, do you beat mo. 

And I’ll beat you; for wc had all one thought. 
Cle. No, no, ’twill but lose time. 

Dion. You say true. Arc your swords sharp ? 
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Well, my dear coiinhymen Wliat-ye-lack, ’ if you 
continue, and fall not back upon the first broken 
shin, Pll have you chronicled and clironiclcd, and 
cut and chronicled, and sung in all-to-be-praised 
sonnets, and graved in new brave ballads, that all 
tongues shall troule you hi swcula sieculorum^ my 
kind can-carriers.* 

Thra, What if a toy take ’em i* th* heels now, 
and they run all away, and cry, “ the devil take the 
hindmost ?”* 

Dion. Then the same devil take the foremost 
too, and souse him for his break last! If they all 
prove cowards, my curses hy amongst them, and 
be speeding! May they have murrains rain to keep 
the gentlemen at home, unbound in easy frieze! 
May the moths branch their velvets, and their silks 
only be worn before sore eyes! May their false 

9 Well, my dear countrymen, what ye lack.] We apprcliend 
What ye lack to bo a naoi" ijiven to, or epithet intended to de¬ 
pict, the Jowtr class of'tr.idcsiiiien and ^hopkcepel^s.—Kd. 1778. 

The editors .ni^ht surely' have been less cautious in this supposi¬ 
tion, for nothing can be more certain than that the epithet denoted 
shopkeepers. The old captain uses the same phrase in the first 
speech when addressing the citizens; and in the llehcllioa of 
Naples, or the Tragedy of Massaniello, 164*9,—“ Every one of 
those is worth an hundred door-kcej)ers and ixthai do ye latLb ?’* 

’ nihave you chronicled, and chronicled, and cut and chronicled, 
find all-to-be praised, and sun^ in sonnets, and hath^d /w nexv brave 
ballads, that all tongues shall trouble yon in srecnla scccutornm, my 
kind can-car Tiers, I thought this for a long lime to be such dfs- 
perate nonsense, that the meaning of the poets would be quite 
irretricveiible, as no one of the editions give the least glimpse of 
light or assistance. But (thanks to plotlding industry !) 1 hope 
I have lound the cerUiin cure.— Theobald. Tronic is the reading 
of some old copies. 

* And cry, the devil take the Ijiudmost.] Occupet extremum 
ccahies, says Horace : To which execration, no doubt, our .lutliors 
had an eye.— Theobald. 

We rather imagine our authors looked dotmi to the mob than up 
fo Horace I’or this long-used vulgar phrase.—Ed. 177B- 
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lights undo 'em, and discover presses, holes, stains, 
and oldness in their stulis, aud make them sliop- 
rid ! May they keej) wliorcs and liorscs, and break ; 
and live mewed up with necks of beef and turnips ! 
May they Iiave many children, and none like the 
father ! May they know no language but that gib¬ 
berish they prattle to their parcels unless it be 
the '^Gothic Latin they write in their bonds; and 
may they write that false, and lose their debts 1 

Enter the Kin^. 

King, Now the vengeance of all the gods con- 
found them, how they swarm together! What a 
hum they raise ! Devils choke your wild throals ! 
If a man had need to use their valours, he must 
pay a brokage for it, and then bring 'cm on, mul 
they will fight like sheep. 'Tis Philastcr, none but 
Philastcr, must allay this heat: They will not hear 
me speak, but fling dirt at me, and call me tyrant., 
Oh, run, dear friend, and bring the lord Philastcr; 
Speak him fair j call him prince ; do him all the 
courtesy you can ; commend me to him ! Oh, my 
wits, my wits ! f Eait CLEitEJiuxT. 

iJion, Oh, my brave countrymen ! as I live, I 

^ TJtnj pratih; io l/icir parcels.'} Sliakspeare sometlniies uses 
the word parcels as a couteiuptLious mode of expressing (ompa- 
nioasy /ai.i’iies, It here refers to tradesmen talking to their 
goods.—l^d. 

'' Unless il he the gi/nrisli Lai in,'] Thus the folio otlilio.n m 
K>79, nod tlio (juaiU) of l()3t; but there is no such word iti I'inj;- 
jish, and, consequent))^ it is stark nonsense. 1 he quarto of 
( and that ol’KiU'^,] has \ty goatish ; but there i.s nothing wanton or 
lascivious in a bond; therefore tins reading i^ as unmeaning as 
the other, I dare warrant that I Inne veirlcvcd the aiillior’s ge¬ 
nuine text in the word (Utihic ; /. c. harharnns : No greater bar- 
harisms than in Law I.alin. ISo, in Wit without niouey, 

more sense spokey all Ihinp^s (joth and Vaiidah ”—Theobahi 
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will not buy u pin out of your walls for this : Kay, 
you sliall cozen me, and 1^1 thank you ; and send 
you hrawn and bacon, and soil you every long va¬ 
cation a brace of foremen, that at Michaelmas shall 
come up fat and kicking. 

King, What they will do with this poor prince, 
the gods know, and I fear. 

Dion. Why,sir, they’ll flea him, and make church- 
buckets on’s skin, to quench rebellion ; then chip 
a rivet in’s sconce, and hang him up for a sign. 

Un/e?' Cleremont nv//? Philaster. 

King, Oh, worthy sir, forgive me ! Do not make 
Your miseries and my faults meet together. 

To bring a greater danger. Be yourself, 

Still sound amongst diseases. I have wrong’d you. 
And though I find it last, and beaten to it. 

Let first your goodness know it. Calm the people. 
And be wliat you were born to : Take your love. 
And with her my repentance, and my wishes, 

And all my prayers. By the gods, my heart speaks 
this ; 

And if the least fall from me not perform’d. 

May I be struck with thunder! 

Phi. Mighty sir, 

I will not do your greatness so much wrong. 

As not to make your word truth. Free the prin¬ 
cess. 

And the poor boy, and let me stand the shock 
Of this mad sea-breach j which I’ll either turn. 

Or })erish with il. 

King. Let vour own word free them. 
phi. Then thus I take my leave, kissing your 
hand. 

And hanging on your royal word. Be kingly. 

And be not moved, sir : I shall bring your pcact^ 
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Or never bring myself back. 

Kitig, All the gods go with thee ! [Eaeunt, 


SCENE IV. 


A Street, 


Enter an old Captain and CitizetiSy with Pharamond., 

Cap, Come, my brave myrmidons, let us fall on 1 
Let our caps swarm, my boys, and your nimble 
tongues 

Forget your mother-gibberish, of what do you lack. 
And set your mouths up, children, till your palates 
Fall frighted, half a fathom past the cure 
Of bay-salt and gross pepper. And then cry 
Philaster, brave Philaster! Let Philaster 
Be deeper in request, my ding-dongs. 

My pairs of dear indentures^ kings of clubs. 

Than your cold water camblets, or your paintings 
Spotted with copper. ^ Let not your hasty silks. 
Or your branch’d cloth of bodkin, or your tissues. 
Dearly beloved of spiced cake and custard. 

Your Robinhoods, Scarlets and Johns, tie your af¬ 
fections 

In darkness to your shops. No, dainty duckers, 

®-- or your paintings 

Spitted tvith copper.] This to me is quite unintelligible; I 
have ventured to substitute spotted ; i. c. sprinkled with copper, 
as our painted papers for hangings are, to resemble gold, and look 
gaudy.— Theobald. 
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Up with your thrce-pilecl spirits/ your wrought 
valours ; 

And let your uncut choler make the king feel 
The measure of your mightiness. Philaster! 

Cry, my rose-nohlc's/ cry. 

AU* Philaster! Philaster! 

Cflrp. How do you like this, my lord prince ? 
These are mad boys, I tell you ; these are things 
That will not strike their top-sails to a foist / 
And let a man of war, an argosy, • 

Plull and cry cockles. 

Fha, Why, you rude slave, do you know what 
you do ? 

Cap. My pretty prince of puppets, we do know ; 
And give your greatness warning, that you talk 
No more such bug-words, or that soldered crown 
Shall be scratch’d with a musquet. Dear prince 
Pippin, 

Down with your noble blood; or, as I live. 

I’ll have you coddled.—i.et him loose, my spirits! 
Make us a round ring with your bills, my Hectors, 

^ Three-'piled,'} This epithet was originally applied to the best 
kind of velvet; but, from that species of stuff’being the most cost¬ 
ly, and therefore chiefly worn by persons of distinction, ihree^ 
piled was used to denote any thing supereminently excellent or 
degraded. Sec the quotation, vol. ix. p. 289. 

’ Rosc-')iobles.'^ A rose-noble was a gold coin, struck origin¬ 
ally in the reign of Edward III. and stamped with a rose, worth 
Cs.‘ 8 d. 

* A foist.'] A foist is a small vessel with sails and oars, called 
fmte in iTcncli, unAfusta in Italian. The Lord-Mayor’s barge 
was formerly called the galley-fbist. —Mason. 

The text evidently alludes to the Lord-Mayor’s or any other 
barge gorgeously painted, in reference to the gaudy apparel and 
eflcminacy of Pharamond. 

® An argosy .3 Any large vessel, so called from Jason’s large 
sldp Argo. A vessel is said to hull^ when she floats, or rides idle 
to and fro upon the \\i\ter.-—2'kco{fald. 
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And let us see what this trim man dares do. 

Now, sir, have at you ! Here I lie. 

And with this swashing blow((lo you sweatjprincc ?) * 
I could hulk your grace, and hang you up cross- 
lodg’d. 

Like a hare at a poulter’s,* and do this with this 
wiper. 

Pha. You will not see me inurder^l, wicked vil¬ 
lains ? 

1 CiL Yes, indeed, will wc, sir : Wc have not seen 
one for a great while. ^ 

Cap, He would have weapons, would he ? 

Give him a broadside, my brave boys, with your 
pikes ; 

Pranch me his skin in flowers like a sattin, 

And between every flower a mortal cut. 

Your royalty shall ravel ! Jag him, gentlemen : 

I’ll have him cut to the kell,** then down the seams. 
Oh, for a whip to make him galloon-laces! 

I’ll have a coach-whip. 

Pha, Oh, spare me, gentlemen ! 

Cap. Hold, hold ; 

The man begins to fear, and know himself; 

He shall for this time only be seel’d up, 

"With a feather through his nose,^ that he may only 


* Do yon see, m’QGi prmce?] Quarto 1622. 

* Like a hare at a poulter’s.] Wc now say poulterer : however, 
there is a company in the city of London which still retains its 
old name of Foulters —Ed. 1778. 

3 yc.v, iudeedy xclll tir, sir ; tve have not seen one i’oc a great 
ivhile.l So the old copie-' read. Sym])son would read i'or /ocy so. 
The last editors restore the old text, and say it means to express 
their not having been for a long time engaged in war; hut suiady 
their mui dering the unresisting prince could not he called en- 
gaging in war.” iVlason proposes the alteration in the text, whieh 
means—We have not seen one murdered for a great while.” 

* Kell.] The same as the caalc or omentum ol*a beast. 

® He shallJor this lime onhj be seal’d upy ivith a feather iJnou^h 
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tScc Heaven, and think whither he's goins^. Nay, 
IMy beyond sea sir, we will proclaim you ; You 
vvoidd be king 1 

Thou tender heir apparent to a church-ale, 

Th.'»u slight prii)ce ol‘ single sarcenet; 

'I'hoii royal ring-tail,® lit to tly at nothing 
Ihit poor men’s pouUry, and have every boy 
Jjcat thee fiom that too with his bread and butter ! 
Pha, Gods kee}> me Irom these hell-hounds! 

2 Cit, kShalTs geld him, captain ? 

Cap. No, you shall spare his dowcets, my dear 
donsels; ’ 

As you respect the ladies, let them flourish : 

The curses of a longing woman kill 
As speedy as a plague, boys. 

1 Cit. I’ll have a leg, that’s certain. 

2 Cit. I’ll have an arm. 

3 Cit. I’ll have his nose, and at mine own charge 

build 

A college, and clap it upon the gate. ® 


h'n nusc.’\ There is a difference, which the printers did not know', 
betwixt ,senl*(l and seel'^d ; the latter is a term in falconry. When 
a h.iw'L is first taken, a thread is run through its eyelids, so that 
hhe may see very little, to make her the bettor endure the hood.— 

7 'heohnld. 


* 27iou roijal ring-tail.] A ring-tail Is a sort of a kite, with a 
whitish tail.— Theobald. 

’ T)onseIs.^ From the Spanish doiicel, equivalent to the old 
French damoisely a youth.— I'he phrase w'as probably suggested 
by the Douzel del Phebo, who, as well as Roncleai'y mentioned on 
the next page, was a hero of the popular and ponderous Mirrour 
of Knighthood, orfe of rlic romances condemned to the flames hy 
the curatt in Don Qu.xote. IJoth knights arc alluded to in Mar- 
titon’s Malcontent:—“ He will maintain thee royally, love tliee 
ardently, niariy thee sumptuoiisiy, and keep thee iji despite ol 
Rosic!rni\ or Dmizel del Pheiod^ 


Pll !inve l/i^ nose, and at mine own charge Imild 
A c<>flrge, and Aap it ngon the gate.! A soioewhat 



unappro- 
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4 Cit 1*11 have his little gut to string a kit with 9 
For, certainly, a royal gut will sound like silver.® 

Phu, ’Would they were in thy belly, and I past 
My pain once! 

5 CiL Good captain, let me iiave his liver to feed 

ferrets. 

Cop. Who will have parcels else ? sjieak. 

Pf(0. Good gods, consider me I I shall be tor¬ 
tured. 

1 CiL Captain, I’ll give you the trimmings of 

your two-hand sword. 

And let me liave his skin to make false scabbards. 

2 CiL He has no horns, sir, has he ?‘ 

Cap. No, sir, he’s a pollard.* Wliat wouldst 
thou do^ 

With horns ? 

1 CiL Oh, if he had, I would have made 
Rare hafts and whistles of ’em; but his shin-bones^ 
Tf they be soimd, shall serve me. 

Enter Philaster. 

Alh Long live Philaster, the brave prince Phi¬ 
laster ! 

Phi. I thank you, gentlemen. But why are these 
Rude weapons brought abroad, to teach your haiuks 
Uncivil trades ? 

Cap. My royal Rosiclear, 

* ril have his little gut to string a kit fuith ; for rrrtninhj a 
royal gui will sound like silver.] A kit is a small violin.-—We luive 
here another allusion to the favourite phrase of silver sound ap¬ 
plied to music—See vol. vi. p. 1 il'. 

* He had no horns, sir, had he?] We have made a small alter¬ 
ation here, which, from the other ])arts of the dialogue, seems 
absolutely necessary—Ed. 1778. 

* No, si'', he*s a pollard.] A pollard, among gardeners, is an 
old tree wl)ich h.as been often lopped ; but, . mong ln’n*«*is, a stag, 
or male deer, which has cast its head or horns.— Theobahl. 
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Wc are tliy myrmirloiis, lliy guard, tliy roarers ! 
Aud when tliy nolile body is in durance. 

Thus do we clap our musty murrions on. 

And trace the streets in terror. Is it peace. 

Thou Mars of‘ men ? is tlie King sociable. 

And bids thee live ? art thou above thy tbemen. 
And free as Phabus r Spf*ak. If u 1, this svaud 
Of loval blood shall be abroach, a-iiii. 

And run even to the lees of honour. 

P/iK Hold, and- be satisfied : I am myself; 

Free as my thoughts are : l)y tlie gods, 1 am. 

Cap. Art thou the dainty darling of the king.? 
Art thou the Hylas to our liercuies ? 

Do the lords bow, and the regarded scarlets 
Kiss their gumm’d golls,^ and cry, “ vre arc your 
servants ?” 

Is the court navigable, and the presence stuck 
With flags of friendship ? If not, wc arc thy castle. 
And this man sleeps. 

P/ii. I am what I do desire to be, your friend ; 
I am what I was born to be, your prince. 

Fha. Sir, there is some humanity in you ; 

You have a noble soul ; forget my name. 

And know my misery : Set me safe aboard 
From these wild canibals, and, as I live. 

I’ll quit this land for ever. There is nothing. 
Perpetual 'prisonraent, cold, hunger, sickness 
Of all sorts, of all dangers, and all together. 

The worst company of the worst men, madness, age. 
To be as many creatures as a woman. 

And do as all tlu y do; nay, to despair ; 

But 1 would rather iu:ike it a new nature. 


* KL'-i Uicir jjumd ^ols.] Oo/ls, in old English aiitliovs, means 
liaiKh or puivs. (wi>)n*c/ wc iip])rc]icnd fo be IbrniCfl from l.ie sub- 
stiMitivo ; ind ilie wliisle p-i -> 0^0 to «jqni)y, “ i>o 'iio lobi- 
lit V' //i.s llieir // .■//</. in loLt'n oCei- ‘’-‘'‘I '‘t}'? “ your 

servants?” 'I'beobald rcad.«, /uss fl‘t‘ ginn oo/.s.—Ed. 1778. 
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And live with all tho :e, than endure one liour 
Amongst these wiki dogs. 

PhL 1 do pity you.—hriends, discliargcyourfears; 
Deliver me the prince : I’ll warrant you, 

1 shall be old cnougli to find my safely. 

3 Cii. Good sir, take heed he does not hurt you : 
H e is a fierce man, I can tell you, sir. 

Cap. Prince, by your leave. I’ll have a surcingle. 
And mail you like a hawk.'* [fie stirs. 

Phi. Away, away; there is no danger in him : 
Alas, he had rather sleep to shake his fit of!’. 

Look ye, friends, how gently he leads. Upon my 
word, 

lie’s tame enough, he needs no further watching. * 
Good my friends, go to your houses. 

And by me have your pardons, and my love j 
And know, there shall be nodiing in my power 
You may deserve, but you shall have your wishes, 
7o give you moj e thanks, were to flatter you. 
Conlinue still y^our love ; and, for an earnest. 
Drink th is. 

u'J//. Long may’st thou live, brave prince ! brave 
prince ! brave prince ! 

\_Fjaeimt Phil aster and Pii aba mono. 
Cap. Go thy ways!® Thou art the king olcourtcsy! 

♦ rU have a surcingle, and mail i/ou like a hatvk,] Surcingle 
generully means a girth or the girdle of a cassock; but in the 
present case I suspect the word to signify the hood in which the 
hawk was mailed^ or .shrowded. This meaning oi'mailed is proved 
by the Duchess of Gloucester’s speech in Henry VI. part II. 
wlien .die is led through the streets wrapped up in the sheet of 
penance:— 

“ Methinks I should not thus be led along, 

Mailed up in shame.’* 

5 He 's iume enouf^hy he nerds no further xvalchiug^^^ One of the 
means used to tame hawks is to keep them conlinuaily awake.— 
Mason. 

® (/o thu tvaf/s /J These words are retrieved from tlie second 
quarto. 
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—Fall olTagain, my sweet youths. Come, 

And every man trace to his house again. 

And hang his pewter up ; then to the tavern. 

And bring your wives in nndKs. We will have music; 
A)id the red grape shall make us dance, and rise, 
boys. [ExetmL 


SCENE V. 


The Palace^ 


Enter King\ Aretiiusa, Galatea, Megtia, Clere- 
MONT, Dion, Ihkasiline, Bellauio, Attend- 
(nils. 


King'. Is it appeas’d ? 

l)}on. Sir, all is (juiet as the dead of night,’ 
As peaceable as sleep. My lord iMiilaster 
Brings on the prince himself. 

King. Kind gentleman !* 

I will not break the least word I have given 
In promise to him : I have heap’d a world 
Of grief upon his head, which yet I hojie 
To wash a wav. 


’ S’n\ ad /.<? quid na this dead of niEld.'\ There is no In’nt of 
tlie scene bciin^ at inithiigla ; we must tJiercfbre read i/tedeadot 
night—A,' xvard. 

®- yiij lord Phila&ier 

Ih o,t d’c pi mcr liiiu<^clf. King. A7«(/gentlemen !] It 
is phiin that the king is speaking hero of the kindness ofl’Jiilas- 
ler in a[)[)e:ising tlie people, and redeeming Pharamond, and not 
ol'tlie kindne^' of Dion, and tlie others ]>resent, whoonl}^ inform¬ 
ed him of ;f, M'e must theielbre read p^cnllenian. —Seward. 
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Enter Phil aster and Pharamond. 

Cle. My lord is come. 

King. My son ! 

Blest be the time, that I have leave to call 
Sucii virtue mine! Now thou art in mine arms, 

' Methinks I have a salve unto my breast, 

• For all tlie stings that dwell there. Streams of grief 
'3'hat I have wrong’d thee, and as much of joy 
That I repent it, issue from mine eyes : 

Let them appease thee. Take thy right; take !ier j 
She is thy right too ; and fbrgc't to urge 
My vexed soul with that I did before. 

Phi. Sir, it is blotted from my memory. 

Past and forgotten.—For you, prince of Spain, 
Whom 1 have thus redeem’d, you have full leave 
To make an honourable voyage home. 

And if you would go furnish’d to your realm 
With fair provision, I do see a lady, 

Metliinks, would gladly bear you company: 

How like you this piece ? 

Meg. Sir, he likes it well; 

For he hath tried it, and found it worth 
His princely liking. We were ta’en a-bed ; 

I know your meaning. I am not the first 
That Nature taught to seek a fellow forth : 

Can shame remain perpetually in me, 

And not in others ? or, have princes salves 
To cure ill names, that meaner people w'aiit ? 

Phi. What mean you ? 

Meg. You must get another ship. 

To bear the princess and her boy together. 

Dion. How now! 

Meg. Others took me, and I took her and him 
At that all women may be ta’cn some time. 

Ship us all four, my lord j wc can endure 

7 
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Weather and wind alike. 

Kmg> Clear thou thyself, or know not me for 
father. 

Are» This earth, liow false it is! What means is 
left for me 

To clear myself ? It lies in your belief- 
My lords, believe me ; and let all things else 
Struggle together to dishonour me. 

BcL Oh, stop your ears, great king, that I may 
speak 

As freedom would ; then I will call this lady 
As base as are her actions ! Hear me, sir : 

Believe your heated blood when it rebels 
Against your reason, sooner than this lady. 

Meg, By this good light, he bears it handsomely, 
P/f/. This lady ? I will sooner trust the wind 
With feathers, or the troubled sea with pearl. 
Than her with any thing. Believe her not i 
WJiy, tliink you, if I ditl believe her words, 

I would outlive ’em ? Honour cannot take 
Revenge on you j then, what were to be known 
But death ? 

Forget her, sir, since all is knit 
Between us. But I must request of you 
One favour, and will sadly be denied. ’ 

P/«‘. Command, whate’er it be. 

JiCmg, Swear to be true 
To what you promise. 

P/w‘. By the powers above. 

Let it not be the death of her or him. 

And it is granted. 

King. Bear away that boy 
To torture : 1 will have her clear’d or buried. 

Phi. Oh, let me call my words back, worthy sir ! 

9 .1 .. . . and will sadly be d:nied.'\ i. e. sliall be very sorry to 

be denied.— Theobald. 

VOL. X. 


a 
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Ask something else ! Bury my life and right 
In one poor grave; but do not take away 
My life and feme at once. 

King^ Away with him ! It stands irrevocable. 
PhL Turn all your eyes on me: Here stands a 
man. 

The falsest and the basest of this world. 

Set swords against this breast, some honest man. 
For 1 have lived till I am pitied! 

My former deeds were hateful, but this last 
Is pitiful ; for I, unwillingly. 

Have given the dear preserver of my life 
Unto liis torture ! Is it in the power 
Of flesh and blood to carry this, and live ? 

[^Offers to kill himself. 
Are, Dear sir, be patient yet I .Oh, stay that hand. 
King, Sirs, strip that boy. 

Dion, Come, sir j your tender flesh 
Will try your constancy. 

Bel, Oh, kill me, gentlemen! 

Dion, No !—Help, sirs. 

Bel, Will you torture me ? 

King, Haste there I 
Why stay you ? 

Bel. Then I shall not break my vow. 

You know, just gods, though I discover all. 

King, How’s that ? will he confess ? 

Dion. Sir, so he says. 

King. Speak then. 

Bel. Great king, if you command 
This lord to talk with me alone, my tongue. 

Urged by my heart, shall utter all the thoughts 
My youth hath known; and Stranger things than 
these 

You hear not often. 

King. Walk aside with him.— 

Diofi. Why speak’st thou not ? 


#1 
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Bel Know you this face, my lord ? 

Dion. No. 

Bel. iiavc you not seen it, nor the like ? 

Dio7i. Yes, 1 liavc seen the like, but readily 
I know not where. 

Bel. I have been often told 
In court of one Euphrasia, a lady. 

And daughter to you ; betwixt whom and me 
Tlicy, that woidd Hatter my bad face, would swear 
There was such strange resemblance, that we two 
Could not be known asunder, dress’d alike. 

Dion, By Heaven, and so there is. 

Bel. For her fiiir sake. 

Who now doth spend the spring-time of her lift' 

In holy pilgrimage, move to the king, 

That 1 may ^scape this torture. 

Dion. But thou speak’st 
As like Euphrasia, as thou dost look. 

How came it to thy knowledge that she Jivcn 
I n pilgrimage ? 

Bel, 1 know it not, my lord; 

But I have heard it; and do scarce believe it. 

Dion. Oh, my shame ! Is it possible ? Draw neai. 
That I may gaze U])on thee. Art thou she. 

Or else her murderer?' Where wert thou born 
Bel. In Siracusa. 

Dion. What’s thy name ? 

Bel. Euphrasia. 

Dion, Oh, ’tis just, ’tis she ! 

Now I do know thee. Oh, that thou hadst dicil. 
And I had never seen thee nor my shame! 

How shall I own thee ? shall this tongue of mine 
E’er call thee daughter more ? 

’’ Art ikon she. 

Or dsc her murderer FJ It was tlie received opinion in some 
barbarous countries, tliat the murderer was to inlierit the (juah'- 
♦i(’s and shape of the person he destroved ,—Musou 
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BcL ’Would I had died indeed ; I wish it too : 
And so I must have done by vow, ere published 
What I have told, but that there was no means 
To hide it longer. Yet I joy in this, 

The princess is all clear. 

J(hig\ What have you done ? 

Jjioji, All is discover’d. 

B/iL Why then hold you me ? 

\_IIe offers to stab himseJj'. 
All is discover’d ! Pray you, let me go. 

Kin:^, Slav him. 

, Arc, What is discover’d ? 

Dion, Why, my shame ! 

It is a woman ; Let her speak the rest. 

Phi, How ? that again ! 

Dion, It is a woman. 

Phi, Bless’d be you powers that favour inno¬ 
cence ! 

Kin^, Lay hold upon that lady. [Mi:gra is seized. 
Phi, It is a woman, sir ! Hark, gentlemen ! 

It is a w^oman ! Arethusa, take 

My soul into thy breast, that would be gone 

With joy. It is a woman 1 Thou art fair, 

And virtuous still to ages, in despite 
Of malice. 

King, Speak you, where lies his shame ? 

Bel, I am his daughter. 

Phi, The gods arc just. 

Dion. I dare accuse none; but, before you two. 
The virtue of our age, I bend my knee 
Tor mercy. 

Phi. Take it freely ; for, I know. 

Though what tliou didst were indiscrctely done, 
’Twas meant well. 

Are. And for me, 

I have a power to pardon sins, as oft 
As any man has power to wrong me. 
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Ch\ Noble and worthy ! 

Phi. But, Bclliirio, 

(I'\)r t must call thee still so) tell me why 
Thou didst conceal tliy'scx ? It was a limit; 

A iliult, Bellario, though thy other deeds 
Of truth outweigh’d it: All these jealousies 
Had flown to nothing, if thou hadst discover’d 
What now we know. 

Bel. My lather ofl would speak* 

Your worth and virtue ; and, as 1 did grow 
More and more apprehensive,^ 1 did thirst 
To see the man so praised j but yet all this 
Was but a maiden longing, to be lost 
As soon as found ; till sitting in my window, 
Printing my thoughts in lawn, 1 saw a god, 

I thought, (but it was you) enter our gales. 

JMy blood flew out, and back again as last. 

As I had puff’d it forth and suck’d it in 
Like breath : Then was 1 call’d a^vay in haste 
To entertain you. Never was a man. 

Heaved from a sheep-cote to a sceptre, raised 
8 o high in thoughts as I : You left a kiss- 
Upon these lips then, which I mean to keej) 

From you for ever. I did hear you talk. 

Far above singing! After you were gone. 


* •« Ml)father oft 'would Rjicalc, The hcautj^, the in¬ 

nocence of Euphrasia’s character is finely depicted in this narra¬ 
tion from her own mouth. Our poets, when they intended it, 
seldom failed in the art of inovinj^ the jtassions. Tlie young lady, 
from her father’s encomiums first, had fallen in love with I’hilaster; 
though she knew that she could have no pretensions to his bed. 
]^ut, as tier next and only happiness was to live in his sight, she 
disguised her sex, and entered into his service. Her resolution 
and vow never to heightning of her 

cl laractc r— '1 licobaid, 

3 Apprr!ic)isivc.~\ That is, quick to apprelicnd, or understand. 
So in Every Man out of ins liumour, “.You are too (juick, loo 
opprulicnm c.” 
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I grew acquainted witii rriy licart, and search’d 
What stiir’d it so : Alas ! I found it love ; 

Yet far from lust; for could I ])ut have lived 
In presence of you, J had had my end. 

For this I did delude mv noble father 
With a feign’d pilgrimage, and dress’d myself 
In habit of a boy ; and, for I knew 
My birth no match for you, I was past hope 
Of having you ; and understanding well. 

That when I made discovery of my sex, 

I could not stay with )ou, I made a vow, 

Ey all the most religious things a maid 
Could call together, never to be known. 

Whilst thei'c was hope to hide me from men’s eyes^, 
For other than I seem’d, that 1 might ever 
Abide with you : Then sat I by the fount. 

Where first you took me up. 

King, Search out a match 
Within our kingdom, where and when thou wilt, 
And I will pay thy dowry j and thyself 
Wilt well deserve him. 

BeL Never, sir, will I 
Marry ; it is a thing within my vow : 

But if I may have leave to serve the princess. 

To see the virtues of her lord and her, 

I shall have hope to live. 

Arc, I, Phil aster. 

Cannot be jealous, though you had a lady 
Dress’d like a page to serve you ; nor will I 
Suspect her living here.—Come, live witli me j 
Live free as I do. She that loves my lord. 

Curst be the wife that hates her ! 

Khi. I grieve such virtues shouM be laid in earth 
Without an heir. Hear me, myTOyal fatiier : 
Wb'ong not tlie freedom of our souls so much, 

To think to take revenge ol'that base woman j 
Her malice cannot hurt us. Set her free 
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As she Avas born, saving fi*om shame and sin. 
King. Set her at liberty j but leave the court j 
This is no place for such ! You, Pharamond, 

Sliall have free passage, and a conduct home 
Worthy so great a prince.—When you come there. 
Remember, ^twas your faults that lost you her. 
And not my purposed will. 

Pha. I do confess. 

Renowned sir. 

King, Last, join your hands in one. Enjoy, Phi- 
laster. 

This kingdom, which is yours, and after me 
Whatever 1 call mine. My blessing on you ! 

All happy hours be at your marriage-joys. 

That you may grow yourselves over all lands, 

And live to see your plenteous branches spring 
Wherever there is sun ! Let princes learn 
By this, to rule the passions of their blood. 

For what Heaven wills can never be withstood. 

f Ed’cml omnea. 
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WILD-GOOSE CHASE. 


VV'hen tlio unpublished plays of Beaumont and bletclicr weif. 
collected, in 1647, the pmsent comedy wai^ mihbliig. The sta¬ 
tioner, in his preface to that folio, after prolessiufj to have given 
aii the remaining plays of our authors, saj's, '• One only play J 
must except (for 1 mean to deal openly;) Tis a comedy calleil 
the Wild-(foose Chase, which hath been long lost, and, I fear, 
irrecoverable ; for a person of finality borrowed it from the 
actons many }cars sinct?, and, by the negligence of a servant, it 
was never returned; therefore now I put up this S/ mus, that 
whosoever hereafter happily meets with it shall be tlianhfully sa¬ 
tisfied if he please to send it home.’* Tortimately this procla¬ 
mation had its desired effect, for it was recovered “ by a person 
of honour,” and given to Lowin and 'J’aylor, then in the most 
needy circumstances, who published it in folio, w'ith the follow¬ 
ing title :—“ The VVild-doose Cliace, a Comedic. As it hath 
been acted with singular applause at the Bluck-Frjers : Being the 
noble, last, and onely Uemaiucs of those ineomparahle Dram- 
matists, Francis Beaumont and John Fletcher, (rent. Itotriv’d 
for the publick delight of all the Ingenious; and private Benefit 
of John Bowin and Joseph 'faylor. Servants to Ids late Majestic. 
By a I 'erson of Hoiiour. Itc honis avibm —London, printed for 
Humphrey INIosclcy, and arc to be sold at the Princes Armes in 
St Panics Churcii-}ard. 16.52-” The play was ushered in by a 
gcnoial doflication, and by five copies of recommendatory ver.''es, 
whicii are now reprinted from the first edition, having been omit¬ 
ted in all sul.'^equent ones. The above title-page does not state 
the cnnicdv lo have been written bv Beaumont ami Fictchcr 



conjointly, but merely assrris it to bo llio oiily l oniair.Ing play o 
tht ar works. Lowin and Taylor’s dodicali(/n, as u ell as tboroin 


ol 

.lylor’s dodicaii(/n, as well as tboroin- 
meudatory poems (with the exception of tlie epigram subscribed 
W. li.) attribute it to I'lctcher sold}’ in the most decideil man¬ 
ner. it V.as probably produced in lb.:!, when, together with 
other new pieces, it was performed at court, it was received 
with great apj)lausc at first, and long continued to be po])iiIar on 
the sta m. in 1()22, Sir Ilcnry licrbert, lljc master of the re- 
Tels, clioso it. for his winter benefit, and cleared fifteen pounds, 
a greater sum than he received at any of liis registered benefits, 
excelling when the Custom of the Country was jdayed in 162S, 
The present eonu dy was revived by illioile.'.’s company at the 
Cockpit, wlieu he obtained a license to act there in 1()59, and 
was one of the pieces in M liich Retterton first gave jiroofs of liis 
bisirionic })ower5. After the Kestoration it continued in favour; 
and about the year 1752 was revived by Mrs Clive for her be¬ 
nefit. ISinee that time it lias most undeservedly suffered very 
general neglect, while a move modern play built on the same 
plot, but far inferior to it, has continued to be acted occasion- 
all}'. This is l'arr(uliai'’.s Inconstant, fiihl hro.ight on the slagt; 
in 1702, the four first acts orwhicli are entiicly foundcii on, and 
some scones almost transcribed I'rom, the Wild-Cioo'C ('hase. 
Tarqidiar was also indebted to Massinger’s Guaidian in the same 
comedy: Jjis obligations to this play he does not notice at all, 
Massinger being almost unkuowTi at tlie time, and Howe as well 
as I'anpibar plundering him, as they conceived, without any 
chance of detection. Our poets happened to he ho:ter known, 
and for that reason the preface to the Inconstant ;uknowledges 
that the /lini was taken from the present, drama; Favquhar using 
that word with a very convenient latitiulo rffmeaning. 

I'ew comedies oi‘ any age or language cxc(-I the Wild-Goose 
Chase in livtlv huinohr and amusiiig incideivt: There is little mix- 
ture of matter extraneous to the main plot; the three several 
amours being carried on througlrout in a regular chain of con¬ 
nection one with the other. 1 here is great iTuilfiplicity of busi- 
rios^, but no conlusion, as all tlie incidents are wdth great art made 
hear u[)<v' v-acli other; a pnaiise which cannot be liestowcd upon 
many of L'ictci.er’.s UK 'i 'is of a similar lively description. The 
language and the cliar..ctcrs aic consonant to the general airy- 
ness of the design; tiic former i*^ neither exalted above the due 
level i.f j c nlecl comedy, nor debased into farcu al bulioonery; 
and the latter are such as perfcotlv suit the sprightly nature of the 
plot. With the excoptiou of tin; insignificant Mariana, tliere is 
no absolutely viciou,'. rlvoacicr iMrpduced. Mirabel is a most 
j)crfoct model of what, in iT. telier’a lime was considered a' gal¬ 
lant of the most fasliioiuibie ttump. lie is w'cll contrasted with 



,iif blunt ami .sliv llullenr, wlio is porluips tlic ovigiual of many 
‘ iiiillar c'liaractcMs in nioili'in coinctlii's, and with the sober ami 
re pccUiblf De (iard. bi suc h female eli iracters as Oi lana and 
tlie two dauyliters of Naololet, Fleteiior always succeeds, as it 
may l)e a'^sm ted, vvilliont injia.tli e to other dramatists, that he cx- 
(cb most of them in this p irticiKiv. 




THE DEDICATION. 


ro THE HONOURED, FEW, LOVEES OF DRAMATIC POESr, 


Noble Spirits! 

It will seem strange to you that we slioultl hog a pardon from 
you before you knovv^ a crime committed ,• but such is our harsh 
iiiite. that \\e shall want as imu’h of your mercy to the forgiving of 
this sad presimiption ofoUeri’ig to your view these lew poor sheets, 
the rich remains of our too-long-sincc-lost friend Mr I'Jetclier, as 
w(‘ sliall your iavoiirahle acceptance and eimouragement in it. 
1 'b.e play was of so general a reet'ived acceptance, that, lie him¬ 
self a spectator, we have known him uneoneerned, and to have 
wd.shed it had been none of bis; he, as well as the thronged theatre 
(in despite of his innate modesty) applauding this rare iss\ic of 
his brain. His complacency in bis own woik may be, perluips, 
no argument to you <>f the goodness of the i)lay, any more than 
our confidence of it; and we do not expect our encomium can 
do aiw thing with you, when the play itself is so near: 'fhat 
will commend itself unto you. And now I'urewell our glory ! 
Farewell your choice delight, most noble gentlemen ! Farewell 
the grand wheel that set us smaller motions in action ! Farewell 
the pride and life o* th’ stage! Nor can we, though in our ruin, 
much n nine that we are so little, since he that gave us being isf. 
no more.* 

(jenerous Souls I 

*Tis known unto you all, how by a cruel destiny we have a long 
time been mutes, and bound, although our miseries have been 

' I« fllJiuioi) to kinjj Charles I. t-xcciitcd four 3 'ears before. 
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sufficiently clamorous and expanded, yet till this happy opportu¬ 
nity, never durst vex your open ears and hands : but this we are 
confident of will be the surest argument for your noblcsses. What 
an ingenious person of quality* once spake of his amours, we ap¬ 
ply to our necessities;— 

Silence in love betra 5 ^s more woe 
Than wordj though ne’er so witty: 

Tlie beggar that is dumb, you know, 

Deserves a double pity- 

But bo the comedy at your mercy, as we arc; only we wish that 
you may have the same kind joy in perusing of it as we had in 
the acting. 

So exeunt 

Your grateful servants, 

John Lowin, 
Joseph Taylor. ^ 


On the he^tj last, and onl^ rcmainui^ Comcdij of Mr Fleleha- 

I’m nn-o*crclowded too ! clear from the mist! 

The blind and late heaven’s eye’s great oculist. 

Obscur’d with the false fires of his sccme + 

Not half those souls arc lightned by tliis theme. 

Unhappy murmurers, that still repine, 

(After th’ eclypse our suii doth brighter shim ) 

Recant your false grief, and your true joys know, 

Your bliss is endless, as you fear’d y our woe i 
What fortunate flood is this ? What storm of wit i’ 

Ob, who would live, and not o’crwhelm’d in it? 

No more a fatal deluge shall be hurl’d. 

This inundation hath saved the world. 

" Sir Walter Raleigh. 

^ 'I'liis niodcst and pathetic statement of their miserable condition after 
thestage was almlishcd by the fanatical rei)iil)Iicaiis of the time, docs great 
honour to Lowin and Taylor, then far advanced iu life, and oppressed by 
poverty. 'J’he latter died and was buried at Riclimond ; the fonner, in 
ins latter days, kept an inn, the Three Pigeons, at Brentford. 

* Scvmc.] Sic in orig. I suppose a purjtoscd variation, rhythnn gm^ 
tin, cA' scene, Lovelace, could write good lyric poetry, but m his other 
poems too frequently loses sight of nature, and, as iu the [tresent recom¬ 
mendatory veises, bewilders himself in almost inexplicable quibbling ob¬ 
scurity, which the merit of the composition by no meai’s icuders wo: thy 
the trouble of deevphenng. 


1 
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Once more the mighty Fletcher doth arise, 

RobM in a vest, studded with stars and eyes 
Of all his former glories ; his last worth 
Embroider’d with what yet light e’er brought forth. 

Sec ! in this glad farewell he doth appear. 

Stuck with the constellations of his sphere, 

P'caring w'c numb’d fear’d no flagration* 

Hath curled all his fires in this one one, 

Which, as they guard his hallowed, chaste urn. 

The dull approaching heretics do burn, 

P'letchcr at Ins adieu carouses thus 
To the luxurious ingenious. 

A Cleopatra did of old outvie 

Th* unnumber’d dishes of her Antony, 

When (he at th* empty board a wonderer) 

Smiling, she calls for pearl and vinegar; 

First pledges him in’s brcafli, then at one draught 
Swallows three kingdoms ofl’to his best thought. 

Hear, oh ye valiant writers, ajul subscril)c ! 

His force set by, you’re conquer’d by this bribe; 

Though you hold out yourselves, he doth commit 
In this a sacred treason on your wit; 

Although in poems desperately stout* 

Give up ; this overture must buy you out. 

Thus with some prodigal usurer it doth fare 
That keeps his gold still veil’d, his stecl-hreast bare. 

That doth exclude his coflers, all but’s eye 
And his eye’s idol, the wing’d deity; 

That cannot lock his mines with half the art 
As some rich beauty doth his wretched heart: 

Wild at his real poverty, and so wise 
To win her, turns himself into a pri/c : 

First startles her with th* emerald Mad Lover, 

The ruby Areas; ’ lest she should recover 
Her dazicled thought, a diamond he throws 
Splendid in all the bright Aspatia’s^ woes; 

Then, to sum up the abstract of his store. 

He flings a rope of pearl of forty more. 

® Feu ring zee ziumb'd feat’d no Jtagrulion, If this is not nonsenfO, 
it must mean, “ Fearing we were so benumb’d by the constellations trt” 
liis sphere (his previously published plays) that we feared no further con¬ 
flagration, lie has curled or collected all his former fires into out*, which 
burns all those wlio are hei'otics or unbelievers in Ins glory, while it 
guards this chaste, hallowed urn of his fame.” 

5 The Loyal Subject. 

* Maid’s Tragedy. 


VOL. X, 
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All, see ! the stnecccrirui: virtue faints ! which he 
BohoUling, darts Jiis wjaltli’:^ epitome, 

And now to consummate her wislied fall. 

Shows this one carbuncle that darkens all. 

lliciiARD Lovelace 


On Mr Fleiclier*s excclhni Plciijt the Wild-Goose Chase, 

Mt thinks 1 see thy angred ashes rise, 

Fletcher, 1 feel them smarting in iny eyes. 

Methinks thou sayst, •* What would this-rhymer have, 

He raises me, yet gives my fame a grave W 
Methinks, like that old moralist’s complaint, 

“ What ill of mine has gain’d this ill man*s praise ?’* 

I hear tliee say, “ Sure this play hath some taint 
That this ill poet gives his wither’d bays.” 

Perhaps this good philosopher’s life began 
To make the ill man good; as in a man 
To lo\e the good’s a step to being so, 

Love to thy muse may be to me so too; 

Then 1 shall know how to commend thy muse 
When lier own ^If the praises shall infuse : 

'rill tlien J must sit down, confess the wonder, 

’Bove which I cannot go, and won’t go under. 

But wliere’s the praise, you’ll say, to Fletcher’s wit ? 

I would ha’ giv’n, but had no oftering lit. 

Then lot these lines be thought to Fletcher’s muse 
an encomium, but an excuse. 

Norreys Jephson. 


An Epigram upon the long-lost and/ortnnatelyrecovered Wild- 
Goose'Chase^ and as seasonably besloived on Mr John Lown 
and Mr Joseph Taylor^Jor their best Advantage, 

In this late dearth of wit, v/nen Jose and Jack 
Were hunger-hit for want of fowl and sack. 

His nobleness I’ound out this happy means 
To mend their diet with thcoc W ild-Goose scenes; 

By \\ liich he hath revived in a day 
Tuo putts and two actors with one play. 


W. E. 
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To the iucomparahle ^Ir J'lelcJier, upon his excellent the 

IVild-Goosc Chase* 

Sole soul of dramas! thou wlio only art 
Whole in the whole, and whole in every part! 

Thy fury every scene with spirit warms, 

And that same si)irit every line informs. 

No commas lye entranced and rise up sense 
Three, four lines off; such is thy influence. 

Thy words arc all alive; and thou ne’er writ 
Things to come to tliemselves, nor types ol' wit; 

Ail lives and is fulfilled. And for thy plot. 

Whene’er we read we have and have it not, 

And, glad to be deceived, finding thy drift 
T’ excell our guess at every turn and shift. 

Some new meanders still do put us out, 

Yet find that nearest what we thought about. 

Through all intrigues we are securely led. 

And all tlie way we pass we’ve hold o’ th’ thread. 

Which a long while we feel not, till thy close, 

Winding the bottom up, the bottom shows. 

H, llAiUNcro-'r. 


Wild-Goose Chase recovered* 

This sprightly posthume, whom our pious fear 
Bewail’d as if it an abortive were, 

(And out of sense of that, no generous brc'ast 
13ut a forsaken hiver’s grief express'd) 

Hath forced his way thorough the pangs of fate. 

And in his infancy’s at man’s estate. 

'rims that fam’d flood that’s plung’d into a grave 
Bor many leagues, at lengtl c'xahs his wave ; 

Leaps from his sepulchre, and ^a oudly slides 
Through’s banks in deeper, more expanded tides: 

Till to ids vvat’ry centre he hath got 
By wriggling twi?ies suOtle as Fletcher’s plot. 

That tis a sacred birth from hence we know', 

It tlotli by buried more glorious grow': 

I'oi ScUnts by persecutiou thrive ; and none 
Is martyr’d, but’s oppress'd into a throne. 

There reign he to time’s end ! while we 1‘rom this 
Do calculate his apotheosis, 

d.VMES llAMSEY. 



DRAMATIS PERSONiE. 


De Card, a liable staijcd gentleman^ 
thal^ being neuiij Ugh led from his 
travels^ assists his sister Oriana, 
in her chase of Alirabel the IVild- 

La-Castre, the indulgent father to 
Mirabel, 


Acted by Mr 
Robert Ben- 
field. 

Acted by Mr 
r-Richard Ro¬ 
binson. 


Mirabel, the Wild-Goose, a travelled 
Alonsieur\ and great defier of all Incompara- 

ladies in the waif of marriage, bly acted by 
otherivise their much loose servant, Mr Joseph 
at last caught bij the despised Ori- Taylor, 
ana, 


Pinac, hisfelloxc traveller, (f a liveljj 

' / g t .7 / well iVC-'tC-Cl 0^^ 

spirit, and servant to the no less ^ ivr • n’l . 
xpnghl/ij LilJia-Bianca, Pollard. 

Mostnatural- 

Bcllcnr, companion to both, of a stout [ ly acted by 
blunt humour, ///iot’CTtv/Z/Rosalura, Mr John 

Lowin. 

Naiitolot, father to Rosalnra and ^ Acted by Mr 
Lillia-Bianca, j William Penn. 


Liig’icr, the rough and confidenttu-'\ Acted by Mr 
tor to the ladies, and chief engine > Hilliard 
to entrap the Wild-Goose, ) Swanston. 


Oriana, the fair betrothed of Mira¬ 
bel, and voitty folloxver of the 
Chase, 

Rosalnra, the airy daughters 

Lillia-Bianca, j r^^Nantolet, 


Acted by Mr 
>.Steph. Hain« 
3 nierton. 

"I William 

I Trigg. 

r Sander 
J Gough. 
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Petclla, their \.vailiug *-ji'oman^ Mr Shanck. 

Mariana, an English courtezan, 

Mr .lolni 
nynian. 

PagCy Senwits, Singing-Boy^ two Merchants^ Priest, 

Jour fVomen, 

Paris.' 

* This list lias been copied in the present edition verbatim, ex¬ 
cepting that the folio reads :—“ Petclla, their waiting woman. 
Their Serva?ity Mr Shanck ;** and again “ A young factor,” but 
the young man is only disguised as a factor. In the second folio 
the actors* names are not appropriated, but given in a separate 
list in the same order; from which it appears highly probable 
that the other lists of actors in that copy were also given in re¬ 
gular order from the prompter’s books, and this will a'^si'^t us in 
conjectures on the resjiective parts acted by the different player'*-. 


A young man disguised as a JacioVy ^ 




THE 


WILD-GOOSE chase; 


ACT 1. SCENf: I. 


A Boom in La Castre’s Ilon^sr, 


Enter De Oard and a Foottjoi/. 

J)e Ga, Sirrah, you know I have rid liard j stii 
my horse well, 

And let him want no litter. 

Boij. I am vSure I have run hard ; 

’Would somebody would walk me, and sec me lit¬ 
ter’d, 

For I think my fellow horse cannot in reason 
Desire more rest, nor take up his chamber before 
me; 


* The title of this i^lay seems to require elucidation; for thonqli 
it may l)e taken in tlio literal sense, yet it may also refer to a kind 
of horse race now obsolete, and so called because it resembled 
the flight of wild-geese. Two horses wetc started at once; the 
jockey who could get the lead rode over whatever ground he 
pleased, the other was obliged to follow his track, and if he was 
dj\-.tanccd the lacc was decided. See Heed’s Shakspeare, vol. 
XX. p. 111. 
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2641 

But we are the beasts now, and the beasts are our 
masters. 

De Ga. When you have done, step to the ten- 
crown ordinary^- 

Boij. With all my heart, sir j for I have a twenty- 
crown stomach. 

lie G(u And there bespeak a dinner. 

Botj, [Going,'] Yes, sir, presently. 

])c Ga. For whom, I beseech you, sir ? 

Bo^. For myself, I take it, sir. 

De Ga. In trutli, you shall not take it j 'tis not 
meant for you ; 

There's for your provender. Bespeak a dinner 
For Monsieur Mirabell, and his companions ; 
They’ll be in town vvitliin this hour. When you 
have done, sirrah. 

Make ready all things at my lodgings, for me. 
And wait me there. 

Boj/. The ten-crowm ordinary ? 

De Ga. Yes, sir, if you have not forgot it, 

Bo^. I’ll ibrget my feet first: 

® Ten- 6 vou'H ordinary.'] The gallants of our author’s age were 
very expensivt; in tlieir dinners, the sum <>f ten crfiwns being a 
very considerable one at the time. Jn Dekkar’s (tuls Ilorn- 
booke, IbOy, he devotes a chapter to give directions, “ liow a 
yong gallant should behave himself at an ordinary,” which com¬ 
mences thm—“ First, having diligently enquired out an ordinary 
of the largest reckoning, whither most of your courtly gallants 
do report, let it be your use to repair thither, some halfe houre 
after eleven, for then you shall find most of your fashion-mongers 
planted in the room: ride thither upon your galloway nag, or 
your Spanish jennet, a swift ambling pace, in your hose and dou¬ 
blet, (gilt rapier and poinard bestowed in their places) and your 
French lackey carrying your cloake, and running before you, or 
rather in a coach, for tkat will both hide you from the baslliske 
eyes of 3 our creditors, and out-runne a whole kcniicl of bitter- 
moLith’d Serjeants.” 'I be whole chapter, which is highly curi¬ 
ous, has been re-printed in Mr Beloe’s Anecdotes of Literature, 
vol. II. p. 137.— Jn Marmion’s Antiquary a five-crown ordinary 
is mentioned. 



Scene I.] CHASE. 26 ^ 

'Tis the best part of a footman’s faith. [Ed it Boy, 
De Ga. These youths. 

For all they have been in Italy to learn thrift. 

And seem to wonder at men’s lavish ways, 

Yet they cannot rub olf old friends, their French 
itches ; 

They must meet sometimes to disport their bodies 
With good wine, and good women 5 and good store 
too. 

Let ’em be what they will, they arc arm’d at all 
points. 

And then hang saving, let the sea groAV high! 
This ordinary can fit ’em of ail sizes. 

They must salute their country with old customs. 

Enter La Castre and Oriana. 


OW. Brother! 

l)c Ga. My dearest sister! 

0/v. Welcome, welcome ! 

Indeed, you are welcome home, most welcome ! 
Dc Ga, Thank ye ! 

You’re grown a handsome woman, Oriana : 

Blush at your faults. I am wond’rous glad to see 
you!— 

Monsieur La Castre, let not my affection 
To my fair sister make me held unmannerly: 

I am glad to see you well, to see you lusiy. 

Good health about you, and in fair company j 

Believe me, I am proud- 

La Ca. Fair su’, I thank you. 

Monsieur De Gard, you are welcome from yoi^ 
journey! 

Good men have still good welcome : Give me ■ 
hand, sir. 

Once more, you arc welcome home ! You b •. 
younger. 


1 
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De Ga, Time has no leisure to look after us j 
W e wand^'r evei’y where; age cannot hnd us, 

J.M. Cri. And how does all ? 

J)c Ga. All w'ell, sii', and all lusty. 

Iai Ca. I hope niy son be so: 1 doubt not, sir. 
But you have often seen him in your journies. 
And brijig me vSome fair news. 

])c Cia. Your son is well, sir. 

And grown a proper gentleman ; he’s well, and 
lusty. 

^Vithin this ciglit hours I took leave of him. 

And over-hied liiin,^ having some slight business 
That (breed me out o’ th’ w'ay: I can assure you, 

3 A.kI o\or-Oy(l ///w, having some slight Inisincss 

'thru' l</ic(’(l me out o’ lie way.} Ovrr-cjed is plainly a cor¬ 
ruption, and out o’ //i’ tva^ un&atisl’actory. Mr Reward reads 
villi me, 

And. otw-rld him - 

-on (he xenij --- 

l>ut ycl I lun e some doubt whether over-rid is the true lection, 
there hein^ a readinj^ which has occurred to me, much nearer 
the tracco ol’the letters than that advanced above, viz. 

And ovi r-yed hiniy - 

3 r. Over-went him ; though I am afraid the reader will think 
this too obsolele a word to stand in the text, as litter lor Chaucer 
or Sp' usei', thru Mr Cietchcr, and therefore I have chose to leave 
the p’ahsage ju^t as I found it— Sipvpson. 

'i lie opening of the jiiay, sir)ah, I have RID HARD, seems to 
coonlenance llie conjectural reading of over-iiiD him. Obsolete 
and uncouth indeed is iNIr Sympson’s over-YEU him. Were we 
to oR'er a rciuliiig ‘‘ near the trace of the letters,” vve would ra¬ 
ther propose over iiikd him, which might, we think, much more 
familiarly express J)c Card’s having gone on bclore his feiiovv^- 
t;ra\ellcr. As to out of the ivai/, wx see no difficulty requiring an 
alteration.—luJ. 1778. 

Having no doubt that the emendation proposed by the last 
editors was the original word, easily corrupted into ovo-ei/d, I 
have introduced it into the text. Dc Carde means to sa}, that, on 
account of having some husine>s out ol'the straight road, he had 
hied or hastened so mucli, as even to outstrip Mirabell, who pro- 
tf-ceded on the nearest roud. 



Scene LI 


CHASE. 


‘iGt 


He will be here to-night. 

La Ca. You make me glad, sir. 

For, o’ my faith, I almost long to see him! 

Metliiiiks, he has been awa}- 

De Ca. ’Tis but jour tenderness ; 

What arc three years ? a love-sick wench will al¬ 
low it. 

His friends, that went out with him, arc come back 


too, 

Bcllcur, and young Pinac : He bid me say little. 
Because he means to be his own glad messenger. 
La Ca, I thank you for this news, sir. He shall 
be welcome, 

And his friends too : Indeed, 1 thank you heartily ! 
And how (for I dare say you will not Hatter liim) 
Has lialy wrought on him ? has he mewM yi‘t 
His wild fantastic toys They say, that climate 
Is a great purger of‘those humorous Huxes. 

How is he iin[)rovccL f ])ray you ? 

lie Ca. No doubt, sir, well, 
lie has borne himself a full and mtbh’ gi’utlemau ; 
To speak him furtlier is beyond my cliarter. 

La Ca. I am glad to hear so much good. Come, 
I see 

You long to enjoy your sister j yet I must entreat 
you. 

Before I go, to sup with me to-night. 

And must not be denied. 

Dc Ga. I am yonr servant. 


^ - (i lorr’siixcuc/i u///allow .7.] That is, a love-.sict inaicl 

will submit to it. lha iiiianvs mistake the nieanin'.; el' the 
sage lexplaining le ^he Mill agree or allow tliree ^cars absence 
to be no such gaal n arter] and Sjiiipson’s amendiiitnt |.w(n//6»rv 
iQ is unnecessai}.— Ma^on. 

* Has he njcw’i.1 yet 

JIi.s xcihlJiDitashc toys ?\ That is, sheet them as the hawk sheds 
her leathers wlicn me wed or coiihncd. 
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La Ca. Where you sliall meet fair, merry, and 
noble company; 

Myneighbour Naiitolet; and his two fair daughters. 
J)e iia. Your supper’s season’d well, sir : 1 shall 
wait upon you. 

La ( a. Till then I’ll leave ye: And you are 
once more welcome ! [Exit. 

T)e Ga. I thank you, noble sir !—Now, Oriana, 
How liave ye done since I wxnt ? have ye had your 
licalth well ? 

And your mind free ? 

Ori. You see, i am not bated 5 
Merry, and cat my meat. 

I) e Ga. A good preservative. 

And how liave you been used ? You know, Oriana, 
Upon my going out, at your request, 

1 left your portion in La Gastre's hands, 

The main means you must stick to : For that reason. 
And ’tis no little one, 1 ask you, sister, 

With what humanity lie entertains you. 

And Jiow you find his courtesy ? 

0 / 7 . Most ready : 

I can assure you, sir, I am used most nobly, 

J) c Ga. 1 am glad to hear it: But, I pr’ythce 

tell me. 

And tell me true, what end had you, Oriana, 

In trusting your money here ? He is no kinsman, 
Nor any tic upon liim of a guardian ; 

Nor dare I think you doubt my [)rodigality. 

0 / 7 . No, certain, sir j none of all tins provoked 
me; 

Another private reason. 

l)c Ga. ’Tis not private, 

Nor carried so ; ’tis common, my fair sister ; 

Your love to Mirabel I : Your bluvshes tell it. 

'Tis too much known, and spoken of too largely j 
And with no little shame I wonder at it. 
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Oru Ls it a shame to love ? 

Dc Get. To love iintliscreetly : 

A virgin should be tender or her honour, 

Close, and secure. 

On. 1 am as close as can be, 

And stand upon as strong and honest guards too; 
Unless this warlike age need a portcullis. 

Yet, I confess, I Jove him. 

J}e Ga. Hear the people. 

Ori. Now 1 say, hang the people ! he that dares 
Believe what they say, dares be mad, and give 
His mother, nay, his own wife, u|i to rumour. 

All grounds of truth, they build on, is a tavern ; 
And their best censure’s sack, sack in abundance ; 
For as they drink, they think : They ne’er speak 
modestly, 

Unless the wine be poor, or they want money. 
Believe them ? Believe Amadis de Gaul, 

The Knight o* th’ Sun, or Pahnerin of England ; 
For these, to them, are modest and true stories 1 
IVay understand me; if their tongues be ti uth. 

As \i'in vino vcrilashK\ an oracle, 

What woman is, or has been ever, honest ? 

Give ’em but ten round cups, they’ll swear laicrct ia 
Died not for want of power to resist Tarquin, 

But want of pleasure, that lie stay’d no longer ; 
And Portia, that was famous for her piety 
To her loved lord, they’ll face ye out, died o’ th’ 


pox. 

T>e Ga. Well, there is something, sister. 
Ori. If there lie, brother. 


’Tis none of their things ; ’tis not yet so monstrou®: 
My thing is marriage ^ and, at his return, 


1 hope to put their scpiint eyes right again. 

De Ga. Marriage ? ’Tis true, his father is a rich 


man, 

Bich both in land and money j he his heir, 
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A young and handsome man, I must confess too j 
Hut of such qualities, and such wild flings. 

Such admirable imperfections, sister, 

(For all his travel, and bought ex])ericncc) 

I should be loth to own him for my brother. 
Methinks, a rich mind in a state indifferent 
Would prove the better fortune. 

0/7. If he be wild, 

The reclaiming him to good and honest, brother. 
Will make much lor my honour j which, if I pros- 
])cr. 

Shall be the study of my love, and life too. 

De (id. You say well; ’would he thought as 
well, and loved too! 

He marry ? he’ll be bang’d first; he knows no more 
What tile conditions ami the tics of love are, 

The honest purposes and grounds of marriage. 

Nor will know, nor be ever brought to endeavour, 
Than I do how to build a church : He was ever 
A loose and strong defier of* all order ; 

His loves are wanderers, they knock at each door, 
And taste each dish, but are no residents. 

Or say, he may be brought to think of marriage, 
(As ’twill be no sjnall labour) thy hopes arc stran¬ 
gers : 

I know, there is a labour’d match now follow’d. 
Now at this time, for which he was sent for home 
too: 

He not abused ; Nantolet has two fair daughters. 
And he must take his choice. 

Ori. Let him take freely : 

For all tliis I despair not; my mind tells me 
That I, and only I, must make him perfect j 
And in that hope 1 rest. 

De Ga. Since }ou’re so confident, 

Prosper your hope ! I’ll be no adversary j 
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Keep yourself fair aud riglit, he sliall no! ^Yrong 
you. 

Or/. When 1 forget my virtue, no man know me! 

[ E<xcun[. 


SCENE 11. 


A Street before the smiie House, 


jEnier Mirabel, Pixac, Belleuii, and Servants, 

Mir, Welcome to Paris, once more, gentlemen ! 
We have had a merry and a lusty ordinaiy, 

And wine, and good meat, and a l)ouneing reck¬ 
oning ! 

Aiul let it go lor once ; ’tis a good physic : 

Only the wenches are not for lu}' diet; 

They are too lean aud thin, their embraces brawn- 
fall en. 

Give me the }iUim[) Venetian, fat, and lusty, 

Tiiat meets me soil and sujiple ; smiles upon me. 
As if a cup of full wine leaped to kiss me ; 

These slit'lit tilings I affect not. 

Phuic. i'iiey are ill-built; 

Pin-buttock’d, like your dainty IJarbaries, 

Aud weak i" tlf itisterns ; they’ll endure no hard¬ 
ness 

Mie, I'hcre’s nolhing good or Iiandsome bred 
amongst us : 

Till we an; travcll’d, and live abroad, we are cox- 
ccmibs. 

You talk oi‘Prance ; a slight unscasouM countr>. 
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Abundance of gross food, which makes us block¬ 
heads ! 

We arc fair set out indeed, and so are fore-horses : 
Men say, wc arc great courtiers; men abuse us! 
W c arc wise, and valiant too; non credo^ signor / 
Our women the best linguists; they are parrots ; 
O’ tliis side the Alps they’re nothing but mere drol¬ 
leries. ® 

Ha! Roma la Santa^ Italy for my money ! 

Their policies, their customs, their frugalities. 
Their courtesies so open, yet so reserved too. 

As, when you think you are known best, you're a 
stranger; ’ 

Their very pick-teeth speak more man than we do. 

And season of more salt! 

Pinac. ’’J'is a brave countrv : 

•/ ^ 

Not pester’d with your stubborn precise puppies. 
That turn all useful and allow’d contentments 
To scabs and scruples: Hang ’em, capon-worship¬ 
pers ! 

BcL I like that freedom well, and like their wo¬ 
men too, 

And would lain do as others do; but I’m so bashful, 
bo naturally an ass—Look ye, I can look upon ’em. 
And very willingly I go to see ’em, 

(There’s no man willingcr) and I can kiss ’em. 

And make a shift- 

Mir, But if they chance to flout you, 

^ Mere drolleries.] This countenances, and perhaps confirms, 
our conjectural reading of drolleries for draltcries in the Tragedy 
of Valentinian. It is there as well as here applied to women: 
Drallcrics too is, as far as we can discover, absolute nonsense; 
and the corruption is easy. If the reader has any curiosity to re¬ 
fer to the passage in question, he will find it p. 394, vol. IV.—Ed. 
1778. 

Tirollery^ as explained there, means puppel-sliotv. 

’ Ytndre known 6csti] i. e. are 7nost acquainted with them.— 
Ed. 1778. 
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Or say, “ You arc too bold ! fy, sir, remember ! 

I pray, sit further off-” 

Bcl. *Tis true—1 am luiinblcd, 

T am gonr'; I confess higenuously, I am silenced; 
The spii it oi imber cannot force me answer.® 

Pinac, Then would I sing and dance- 

BcL You have wherewithal, sir. 

Pinac, And charge her up again. 

Bel, I can be Iiang’d first; 

Yet, where 1 fasten well, I am a tyrant. 

Mir, Why, tliou dar’st fight ? 

Bel. Yes, certainly, I dare fight, 

And fight with any man at any weapon; 

*Would, the other were no more ! but, a pox on’t 1 
When I am sometimes in my height of hope. 

And reasonable valiant that way,my heart harden’d, 
rSome scornful jest or other chops between me 
And my desire : What would you have me to do 
then, gentlemen ? 

Mir. Belleiir, you must be bolder : Travel three 
years. 

And bring home such a baby to betray you 
As bashfulncss ? a great fellow, and a soldier? 

Bel. You have the gift of impudence ; be thank¬ 
ful ; 

Every man has not the like talent. I will study, 

And if it may be reveal’d to me- 

Mir. Learn of me. 

And of Pinac : No doubt, you’ll find employment; 
Ladies will look fbr courtship. 

Pinac. ’Tls but fleshing, 

But standing one good brunt or two. Hast thou 
any mind to marriage ? 

* The spirit of amber cannot force me ans'uoer.'] Amber was con¬ 
sidered as a strong provocative. See vol. II. p. 328. 

VOL. X. S 
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We’ll provide thee some soft-natured wcncli, that’s 
dumb too. 

Mir, Or an old woman that cannot refuse thee 
in charit 3 ^ 

Bd. A dumb woman, or an old woman, that were 
ea<rer. 

And cared not for discourse, J were excellent at. 

Mir, You must now put on boldness (there’s no 
avoiding it) 

And stand all hazards, at all games bravely; 

They’ll say, you went out like an ox, and return’d 
like an ass else. 

hd, I shall make danger, sure. ® 

Mir, I am sent for home now, 

X know it is to marry ; but my father shall pardon 
me: 

Although it be a weight}^ ceremony,* 

And may concern me hereafter in my gravity. 


/ shall mahe danjTer sure^ That is, I shall certainly attempt 
it. This had translation of J'acere ptricnlum too often occurs in 
these plays. There must be a comma after danger— Mason. 

The phrase was perhaps a common one at the time. 

* A witty ccremonp.} Where the wit of the matrimonial cere¬ 
mony lies, will, I believe, puzzle, at this time of the day, any of 
our wits to discover, Mr Seward saw with me that the true read¬ 
ing ought to be, 

- a weighty ceremony Sympson. 

The old reading, however, is not entirely indefensible: Wil 
and 'wisdom j as the late learned editor of Evelyn’s Silvia observes, 
were, at the time when his author wrote, and long before, syno- 
nimous terms, of which he gives, the following instance: ‘‘ —— 
then might I by councell help my trouth, which by mine ownc 
wilt I am not able againste such a prepared tliynge.” Sir 'I'ho- 
mas lVyat*s D^ence, No. ii. WalpoIc*s Misccll, AnI. 2‘2 .—Mr 
Evelyn’s words arc, “ liather, therefore, wc should take notice 
how many great “wits and ingenious persons, who have leisure and 
faculty, are in pain for improvements of their heaths and barren 
hills, &c.” Other examples might be produced.— liccd. 

Witty is used in a similar sense, vol. VLII. p. 15W. 
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1 will not lose the freedom of a traveller ; 

A new strong lusty bark cannot ride at one anchor. 
Shall I make divers suits to shew to the same eyes ? 
*Tis dull and home-spun ! study several pleasures, 
And want employments for ’em ? I’ll be hang’d 
first! 

Tie me to one smock ? make my travels fruitless ? 
I’ll none of that; for every fresh behaviour. 

By your leave, father, I must have a fresh mistress. 
And a fresh favour too. 

BeL I like that passingly; 

As many as you will, so they be willing. 

Willing, and gentle, gentle. 

Pinac, There’s no reason 
A gentleman, and a traveller, should be clapt up, 
(For ’tis a kind of bilboes* to be married) 

Before he manifest to the world his good parts : 
Tug ever, like a rascal, at one oar ? 

Give me the Italian liberty! 

Mir, That I study, 

And that I will enjoy. Come, go in, gentlemen ; 
'J'here mark how 1 behave myself, and follow. 

yEd't'unt. 


»- (j oybaeboCB to hr married.] Corrected by Syiupsoii. 

The natiii’o of hiUms ban been alreativ eypluined, Sac vol V. 

p. W, 
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SCENE III. 


A Room in La Castre’s House. 


Enter La Castre, Nantolet, Lugier, Rosalura, 

and Lillia-Bianca. 

La Ca. You and your beauteous daughters are 
most welcome! 

Beslirew my blood they are fair ones !—Welcome, 
l)eauties. 

Welcome, sweet birds! 

Nant. They are bound much to your courtesies. 
La Ca. I hope we shall be nearer acquainted. 
Nant. That’s my hope too ; 

For, certain, sir, I much desire your alliance. 

You see ’em j they are no gypsies ; for their brced- 
ing, 

It has not been so coarse, but they are able 
To rank themselves with women of fair fashion. 
Indeed, they have been trained well. 

Lug. Thank me! 

Nant. Fit for the heirs of that state I shall leave 
'em; 

To say more, is to sell ’em. They say, your son. 
Now he has traveled, must be wond’rous curious 
And choice in what he takes; these are no coarse 
ones. 

Sir, here's a merry wench—let him look to himself; 
All heart, i’faith !•—may chance to startle him ; 

For all his care, and travell’d caution. 
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May creep into liis eye : If he love gravity, 

Ahcct a solemn lace, there’s one will fit him. 

La Ca. So young and so demure ? 

NauL She is my daughter. 

Else I would tell you, sir, she is a mistress 
Both of those manners, and that modesty. 

You would wonder at: She is no often-speakcr. 
But, when she does,she speaks well; noi no reveller. 
Yet she can dance, and has studied the court ele¬ 
ments. 

And sings, as some say, handsomely ; if a woman. 
With the decency of her sex, may be a scholar, 

1 can assure you, sir, she understands too. 

La Ca* These are fit garments, sir. 

Lug. Thank tlicm that cut ’em ! 

Yes, they are handsome women, they have hand¬ 
some parts too. 

Pretty becoming parts. 

La Ca. ’Tis like they have, sir. 

JuUg. Yes, yes, and handsome cxlucation they 
have had too. 

Had it abundantly ; they need not blush at it; 

I taught it. I’ll avouch it. 

La Ca. You say well, sir. 

Lug. I know what I say, sir, and I say but rigid, 
sir: • 

I. am no trumpet of their commendations 
Before their father ; else I should say farther. 

La Ca. ’Pray you, what’s this gentleman ? 

Nani. One that lives with me, sir j 
A man well bred and learn’d, but blunt and bitter; 
Yet it otfends no wise man ; I take pleasure in’t: 
Many fair gifts he has, in some of which. 

That lie most easy to their understandings. 

He has handsomely bred up my girls, I thank him. 
Lug. I have put it to cm, that’s my part, I have 
urged it j 
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It seems, they are of years now to take hold on’t.^ 
Nant, He’s wond’rous blunt. 

La Ca» By my faith, I was afraid of him: 

Does he not fall out with the gentlewomen some¬ 
times ? 

'NanL No, no; he’s that way moderate and dis¬ 
creet, sir. 

jRo 5. If he did, we should be too hard for him. 
Lug. Well said, sulphur! 

Too hard for thy husband’s head, if he wear not ar¬ 
mour. 

NanL Many of these bickerings, sir. 

La Ca. I am glad, they are no oracles! 

Sure as 1 live, he beats them, he’s so puissant. 

Enter Mirabell, Pinac, Beleeuk, De Card, and 

OllIANA. 

Ori. Well, if you do forget-- 

Mir. Pr’ythcc, hold thy peace ! 

I know thou art a pretty wench j 1 know thou lov’st 
me; 

Preserve it till we have a fit time to discourse on’t. 
And a fit place ; I’ll case thy heart, I warrant tliec ; 
Thou seest, I have much to do now. 

On. 1 am answer’d, sir : 

With me you shall have nothing on these condi¬ 
tions. 

T>e Ga. Your father and your friends. 

La Ca. You are welcome Iiome, sir! 

’Bless you, you are very welcome ! ’Pray know this 
gentleman. 


^ I have put it to that's my I have urged ily 
It scemSf they arc oj"years note to take hold on*t. 

Nant. He*s xvond'rous blunt.} A small degree of attention will 
shew us, that the two first lines can properly belong to no one but 
Lvgicr. —Synipson. 
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And these fair ladies, 

Na?it. Monsieur Mirabell, 

1 am much affected with yoin fair return, sir; 

You bring a general joy. 

I bring you service, 

And tlicse bright beauties, sir. 

Nani. Welcome home, gentlemen ! 

Welcome with all my heart! 

Bel. Finac. We thank you, sir. 

La Ca. Your friends will have their share too. 
Bel. Sir, we hope 

They’ll look upon us, though we she\v like strangers. 

Nani. Monsieur De Gard, 1 must salute you also. 
And this fair gentlewoman: You arc welcome from 
your travel too! 

All welcome, all! 

[La Castue and Mirabell speak aparl. 
De Ga. We render you our loves, sir. 

The best wealth we bring home. By your favours, 
beauties!— 

One of these two. You know my meaning. 

Ori. Well, sir; 

They are fair and handsome, I must needs confess it, 
And, let it prove the worst, I shall live after it: 
Whilst I have meat and drink, love cannot starve 
me; 

For, if I die o* th’ first fit, I am unhappy, 

And worthy to be buried with my heels upward. 
Mir. To marry, sir? 

La Ca. You know, I am an old man. 

And every hour declining to my grave. 

One foot ah eady in j more sons I have not. 

Nor more 1 dare not seek whilst you are worthy j 

^ The hrU >weallhy &c.] Mr Synipson has made a strange piece 
of work lierc ; lie j>u1.s no part of'tills line into the text of his edi¬ 
tion, and )’ct has quoted the latter part of it in the following note. 
—FA, 1T7S. 
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In you lies all my hope, and all my name, 

The making good or wretched of my memory 5 
The safety of my state. 

M/r. And you have provided. 

Out of this tenderness, these handsome gentlewo¬ 
men. 

Daughters to this rich man, to take my choice of? 
Ca* I have, dear son. 

Mir, 'Tis true, you are old, and feebled ; 

* Would you were young again, and in full vigour! 
I love a bounteous father’s life, a long one; 

I am none of those, that, when they shoot to ripe*- 
ness. 

Do what they can to break the boughs they grew on j 
I wish you many years, and many riches. 

And pleasui'es to enjoy ’em : But for marriage, 

I neither yet believe in’t, nor aftect it. 

Nor think it fit. 

Z« Ca, You’ll render me your reasons ? 

Mir. Yes, sir, both short and pithy, and these 
they arc: 

You would have me marry a maid ? 

I.a Ca. A maid ? what else ? 

Mir. Yes, there be things called widows, dead 
men’s wills, 

I never loved to prove those ; nor never long’d yet 
To be buried alive in another man’s cold monu¬ 
ment. 

And there be maids appearing, and maids being : 
Tlic a})pearing arc fantastic things, mere shadows ; 
And, if you mark ’em well, they want their heads 
too; 

Only the worl(|, to cozen misty eyes. 

Has clapt ’em on new faces. The maids being 
A man may venture on, if he be so mad to marry. 
If he have neither fear before his eyes, nor tor- 
tune ; 

And let him take heed how he gather these too; 
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For look you, father, they are just like melons, 
Musk-mclons are the emblems of these maids; 
Now they are ripe, now cut 'cm they taste plea¬ 
santly, 

And are a dainty fruit, digested easily 5 
Neglect this present time, and come to-morrow. 
They are so ripe, they arc rotten—gone their 

sweetness 

Run into humour, and their taste to surfeit! 

La Ca. Why, these are now ripe, son. 

Mir. 1*11 try them presently. 

And, if I like their taste- 

La Ca. 'Pray you please yourself, sir. 

Mir. That liberty is my due, and I’ll maintain it. 
—Lady, what think you of a handsome man now ? 
Ros. A wholesome too, sir ? 

Mir. That's as you make your bargain. 

A handsome, wholesome man then, and a kind man. 
To cheer your heart up, to rejoice you, lady ? 

Ros^ Yes, sir, I love rejoicing. 

Mir. To lie close to you ? 

Close as a cockle ? keep the cold nights from you ? 
Ros. That will be look’d for too; our bodies 
ask it. 

Mir. And get two boys at every birth ? 

Ros. That's nothing; 

I have known a cobler do it, a poor thin cobler, 
A cobler out of mouldy cheese perform it. 
Cabbage, and coarse black thread j methinks, a 
gentleman 

Should take foul scorn to have an awl out-name 
him. 

* 7"he^ are rotten gone.] Probably, rotten grown.— Sj/mpson. 
We think rotten gone better than rotten guown ; but a stop 
renders it still better; 

They are so they are rotten—gone! Ed. 1778. 
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Two at a birth ? Why, every house-dove has it: 
That man that iecds well, promises as well too, 

I should expect indeed something of worth from. 
You talk of two ? 

Aftr, She would have me get two dozen. 

Like buttons, at a birth. 

Jios. You love to brag, sir ; 

If you proclaim these ofters at your marriage, 
(You are a pretty-timber*d man ; take heed !) 
They may be taken hold of, and expected. 

Yes, if not hoped for at a higher rate too. 

J/ir, I will take heed, and thank you for your 
counsel.— 

Father, what think you ? 

La Ca. ’Tis a merry gentlewoman; 

Will make, no doubt, a good wife. 

Mir. Not for me : 

I marry her, and, happily, get nothing; 

In what a state am I then, father ? I shall suffer. 
For any thing I hear to th* contrary, more majorum ; 
I were as sure to be a cuckold, father, 

A gentleman of antle r - — - 
Ca. Away, away, fool 1 
Mir. As I am sure to fail her expectation. 

I had rather get the pox than get her babies ! 

La Ca. You are much to blame ! If this do not 
affect you. 

Pray try the other ; she’s of a more demure way. 
Jicl. That I had but the audacity to talk thus ! 

[/I side. 

I love that plain-spoken gentlewoman admirably; 
And, certain, I could go as near to please her. 

If down-righ^ doing—She has a perilous counte¬ 
nance ! 

If I could meet one that would believe me. 

And take my honest meaning without circum¬ 
stance— 

7 
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Mir- You shall have your will, sir; I will try 
the other; 

But ’twill be to small use.—I hope, fair lady, 
(For, mcthinks, in your eyes, I see more mercy) 
You will enjoin your lover a less penance ; 

And though 1*11 promise much, as men arc liberal. 
And vow an am[)le sacrifice of service. 

Yet your discretion, and your tenderness. 

And thriftiness in love, good huswife’s carefulness 

To keep the stock entire- 

LiL Good sir, speak louder. 

That these may witness too, you talk of nothing: 
1 should be loth alone to bear the burthen 
Of so much indiscretion, 

Mir, Hark ye, hark ye ! 

Ods-bobs, you are angry, lady ! 

Lit. Angry ? no, sir j 
1 never own’d an anger to lose poorly. 

Mir. But you can love, for all this; and delight 
too. 

For all your set austerity, to hear 
Of a good husband, lady ? 

Lil. You say true, sir j 

For, by my troth, I have heard of none these ten 
years, 

lliey are so rare ; and there are so many, sir. 

So many longing women on their knees too. 

That pray the dropping-down of these good hus¬ 
bands— 

The dropping-down from Heaven; for they arc 
not bred here— 

That you ma) guess at all my hope, but hearing— ^ 

* Thtif may gtie*>s at all my hopeSy hut \earing —3 There 
''bould be no break at the end ot thifi speech, as the sentence is 
complete. Libia means to say, that, after what she had stated, he 
might guess tliat all her hope's of those good Inisbands were con- 
hued to the hearing of them.— jVficrso/t. 
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Mir, Why j \ay not I be one ? 

Lil, You were near ’em once, sir. 

When ye came e’er the Alps; those are near llcavcn: 
33ut sinec niissM T.at happiness, there’s no 
hope of you. 

Mir, Can ye lo c a men I 
LiL Yes, (j’the man be lovely , 

That is, be honest, modest 1 wonld have liim 
valiant, 

His anger slow, but certain for hi'^ honour j 
TravellMbe should be, Inii tlirough himself exactly. 
For ’tis iiiirer to Lnow manners we!J - iian countries ^ 
He must be e.o vain talker, uc. n< lover 
To hear himself talk ; th<. re brags of a wanderer. 
Of ''DC iinds no retrea' I'oi . brhaviour. 

Would you letun more ? 

Mir Yes. 

l/iL j^ea< u to hold your peace then ; 
Fonagirisare got with tongues, women w ith tempers- 
Mir, V/on>en, with I know what; but let that 
vanish : 

Go thv way, good wufe Bias 1 Sure, thy liiisband 
Must have a strong philosopher’s stone, he wdl ne’ei 
please thee else. 

Here*s][a starcht piece of austerity *—Do you hear, 
father ? 

Do you hear this moral lecture ? 

La Ca, Yes, and like a, 

Mir. Why, there’s your judgment now; there’s 
an old bolt shot! 

This thing must have the strangest observation, 
(Do you mark me, father ?) when she is married 
once, 


Mason’s explanation is right; but, as it can hardly be brought 
out of the words as they now stand, and as Lilha may intend to 

E rosccute her speech when she is interrupted by Mirabel, the 
rcak must be suffered to remain. 
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Tlic strangest custom too of admiration 

ihi all slu does and speaks, ’twill be past suderance; 

' must not lie with her in common language. 

Nor cry, ‘ Have at thee, Kate !’ 1 shall be liissM 
then j 

N(»i' eat my meat without tlie sauce of sentences, 
^'onr powder’d beef and problems, a rare diet! 

My tirst son monsieur Aristotle, I know it, 

G rcat master of the inctaphysicks, or so ; 

The second, Solon, and the best law-setter; 

And I must look Egyptian god-fathers, ’ 

Which will be no small trouble: My cldcwSt daughter 
Sappho, or such a fiddling kind ol jioctcss. 

And brought up, invitd Ajinertdj at her needle ; 
My dogs must look their names too, and all Spartan, 
Lclaps, Mclampus ; no more Fox and Baudifiice. 
T married to a sullen set of sentences ? 

To one that weighs her words and her behaviours 
In the gold weights ofdiscretion ? I’ll be bang’d first. 
La Ca, Pr’ythee reclaim thyself 
ALr. Ih’aj ye, give me time then: 

If they can set me any thing to play at, 

That seems fit for a gamester, have at the fairest I 
Jhll then, see more, and try more !* 

La Ca* Take your time then ; 

I’ll bar you no fair liberty.—(h»inc, gentlemen ; 
And, ladies, come 5 to all, once more, a welcome! 

’ And I must lock Egt/ptian god-Jathcrs.~\ LooJe nicans here, as 
well as in the fourth line after this, look out, 

^ Till I ''c more, atid iry more.~\ I'he sense here seems to in¬ 
dicate a slight corruption ; which, however, makes a material dit- 
ference; We would read, 

Pr'^Lif ye, give me iime the:',: 

If diey can set me any th/ny^ to play at, 

That seems Jit for a i>ain<'ster, have at the fairest! 

Tdl tlicn see more, and try uio)c! 

La Ca, Tale your time then. —Ed. 1778. 
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And now let’s in to supper. 

Mir, How dost like ’em ? 

Pinac, They are fair enough, but of so strange 
behaviouis- 

Mir, Too strange for me: I must have those 
have mettle. 

And mettle to my mind. Come, let’s be merry. 

Bel, Bless me from this woman ! 1 would stand 
the cannon, 

Before ten words of hers. 

De Ga, Do you lind him now ? 

Do you think he will be ever firm ? 

On. I fear not. {^ExemL 


ACT ir. SCENE L 


A Street, 


Enter Mirabell, Pinac, and Belleuk. 

Mir, Ne’er tell me of this happiness; ’tis nothing; 
The state they bring with being sought-to, scurvy ! 
I had rather make mine own play, and I will do. 
My happiness is in mine own content, 

And the despising of such glorious trifles,® 


• Glorious i. c. Vain injtes, Tlic word occurs twice 
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As 1 have done a thousand more. For my humour, 
(jive me a good free fellow, that sticks to me, 

A jovial fair companion ; there’s a beauty ! 

For women, I can have too many of them ; 

(jood women too, as the age reckons ’em. 

More than I have employment for. 

Pinac, You’re happy. 

Mir, My only fear is, that I must be forced. 
Against my nature, to conceal myself: 

Health and an able body are two jewels. 

Pinac, If either of these two women were offer’d 
to me now, 

I would think otherwise, and do accordingly ; 
Yes, and recant my heresies, 1 w^ould, sir. 

And be more tender of opinion,* 

And put a liltle of my travcll’d liberty 
Out of the way, and look ujion ’em seriously. 
Metin'nks, this grave-carried wench—— 

Pd. Moth inks, the otlier. 

The lio]nc-s})okeii gentlewoman, that desires to be 
fruitful. 

That treats of the I'ull manage of the matter, 

(For there lies all my aim) that wench, methinks. 
If 1 were but well set on, for she is adlible,* 


aajain, in the same sense, in this act. So the French often use 
^airc gloricux^ —Ed. 1778. 

^ Ojjinion.~\ i. c. Reputation, So in Sliirley’s (}amestcr:— 

I mean you have the opinion 
Of a viiliant gentleman, one that dares 
Fight and maintain your lionour against odds.” 

*--/o' she it a fabic.'l The glaring nonsense of this passage 

strikes at first siglit. I sliall give the reader what I imagine was 
the original lection, and icave it to him whether it must stand or 
fall: 

- for she is affiible.— St/mpson. 

Sympson’s conjecture is ingenious, tliough we cannot think the 
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If I were but hounded right, and one to teach me : 
She speaks to th* matter, and comes home to th* 
point! 

Now do I know I have such a body to please her, 
As all the kingdom cannot fit her with, I am sure 
on’t, 

If I could but talk myself into her favour. 

3Iir, That’s easily done. 

Bel, That’s easily said; ’would ’twere done ! 
You should sec then how I would lay about me. 

If I were virtuous^ it would never grieve me. 

Or any thing that might justify my modesty j 
But when my nature is prone to do a charity,* 

And my calf’s tongue will not help me—— 

3Ih\ Will you go to ’em ? 

They cannot but take it courteously. 

Pmac, I’ll do my part, 

Though I am sure ’tw ill be the hardest I e’er play’d 
yet; 

A way I never tried too, which will stagger me ; 
And, if it do not shame me, I am happy. 

31ir, Win ’em, and wear ’em j I give up my in¬ 
terest. 

Pinac, What say you, monsieur Bcllcur ? 

Bel, ’Would I could say. 

Or sing, or any thing that were but handsome ! 

I would be with her presently ! 


present reading glaring nonsense ; and the next line seems to cii- 
ibrre it. The whole passage should be in a parenthesis, thus, 

—that ixiench^ meLhinh, 

Jf I tvere hit toell set on—{/vr she is a fable, 

'If { to6TC h(t hounded and one to teach me)-— 

She speaks, &c. —Ed. 177S. 

Sympson is plainly right, and the corruption, by the dropping 
out of a letter at the press, easily accounted for: The reading pro¬ 
posed by the hist editors makes nonsense of tlie passage. 
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Pinac, Yours is no venture ; 

A merry, ready wench. 

Bel A vengeance squibbcr! 

SheUl fleer me out of faith too. 

Mb', I’ll be near thee ; 

Pluck up thy heart; I’ll second thee at all brunts* 
Be angry, if she abuse thee, and beat her a little j 
Some women are won that way. 

Bel, Pray be quiet, 

And let me think : I am resolved to go on j 

But how I shall get oflT again- 

Mir, I am persuaded 

Thou wilt so please her, she’ll go near to ravish tlioc. 
Bel, I would ’twere come to that once! Let me 
pray a little. 

Mir. Now lor thine honour, Pinac ! Board me 
this modesty. 

Warm but this frozen snow-ball, ’twill be a conquest 
(Although I know thou art a Ibrtunatc wcncher. 
And hast done rarely in thy days) above all thy 
ventures. 

Bel. You will be ever near ? 

Mir. At all necessities ; 

And take thee off, and set thee on again, boy. 

And cherish thee, and stroke thee. 

Bel. Help me out too ; 

For I know I shall stick i’ th* mire. If ye see us 
close once. 

Be gone, and leave me to my fortune, suddenly, 
For I am then determined to do wonders, 
larewcll, and fling an old shoe."* How my heart 
throbs! 

3 Flin^ an old .s/ioe.] i. e. In order to produce good luck. It 
I'-' a sayiiig not yet obsolete. The same allusion occurs in tlie 
Honest Man*s Fortune :— 

“ Captain, your shoes arc old; pray put ’em 
And let one fling ’em after us.’* 

T(>L. X. T 
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’Would I were drunk ! Farewell, Pinac ! Heaven 
send us 

A joyful and a merry meeting, man ! 

Pinac, Farewell, 

And cheer thy heart up! and remember, Bellcur, 
They are but women. 

lid, I had rather they were lions, 

Mir. About it j I’ll be with you instantly.— 

[Eieunt Belleuu and Pinac. 

Enter Oriana. 

Shall I ne’er be at rest ? no peace of conscience ? 
No quiet tor these creatures ? am I ordain’d 
To be devour’d (juick by these she-cannibals ? 
Here’s another they call handsome j I care not for 
her, 

I ne’er look after her : When I am half tippled. 

It may be 1 should turn her, and peruse her; 

Or, in my want of women, I might call for her j 
But to be haunted when I have no fanev. 

No maw to th’ matter—Now ! why do you follow 
me ? 

Ori. I hope, sir, ’tis no blemish to my virtue ; 
Nor need you, out of scruple, ask that (piestion, 

If you remember you, before your travel. 

The contract you tied to me: ’Tis my love, sir, 
That makes me seek you, to confirm ^^our memory; 
And that being fair and good, I cannot suffer. 

1 come to give you thanks too. 

AJir. For what, pr’ythee ? 

Ori. For that fair piece of honesty you shew’d, sir. 
That constant nobleness. 

Alir. How ? for 1 am short-headed. 

0 / 7 . I’ll tell ye then ; for refusing that free offer 
Of monsieur Nantolet’s, those handsome beauties, 
Those two primcladies, tliat inightweli haveprest ye 
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li' not to have broken,'^ yet to have bowM your 
promise. 

I know it was lor my sake, for your faith sake. 
You slipt ’em offj your honesty compeird ye; 
And let me tell ye, sir, it skew’d most handsomely. 
Mir. And let me tell thee, there was no such 
matter; 

Nothing intended that way, of that nature : 

1 have more to do with my honesty than to Idol it, 
Or venture it in such leak barks as women. 

I put ’em off because I loved ’em not, 

Because they are too (jiieasy f()r my temper, 

And not for thy sake, nor the contract sake. 

Nor vows nor oaths; T have made a thousand ol'’cm; 
7’heyarc things indifferent, whether keptt)rl)r()ken; 
Mere venial slips, that grow not near tive conscience; 
Nothingconcernsthosetenderparts; they aretrilles: 
For, as I think, there was never man yet lujpcd lor 
Either constancy or secrecy Irom a woman. 

Unless it were an ass ordain’cl for sullerancc; 

Nor lo contract with such can be a tial C 
So let them know again ; for ’tis a justice. 

And a main point of civil })olicy, 

Whate’er we say or swear, they being reprobates. 
Out of the state of faith, we arc clear of all sides. 
And ’tis a curious blindness to believe us. 

Ori. You do not mean this, sure ? 


* If not to have hrokcUy yet lo have bovo^d yoitr ju Hiit- 

Icr probably had tJiis place in liis head when he wrote the&e lines, 

“ Marriage, at best, is but a vow, 

VVh'ch all men tuther break, or bow.”— Sympsoa. 

5 Can he a tiiil.] Atr Hieobald makes a ipteryshowX tial in In's 
margin; ns it is a word 1 don’t know any where to be I'oiind, 1 
have, w’itli Mr Seward, taken the freedom to alter it.— Sympson. 

Mr Sympson clianges tial to tic: We have retained the old 
word, and think it is intelligible, though there be no uuthoritv 
for it.—Ed. 1778. 
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Mir, Yes, sure, and certain ; . ^ 

And hold it positively, as a principle, 

As ye arc strange things, and made of strange fires 
and fluxes, 

So we are allow’d as strange ways to obtain yc, 
]3ut not to hold ; we are all created errant. 

Orl, You told me other tales. 

Mir. 1 not deny it; 

1 have talcs of all sorts for all sorts of women. 
And protestations likewise of all sizes. 

As they have vanities to make us coxcombs: 

If I obtain a good turn, so it is, 

I am thankful for it; if I be made an ass. 

The ’mends are in mino own hands, orthe surgeon’s, 
And there’s an end on’t. 

Orl. Do not yon love me then ? 

Mir, As I love others ; heartily I love thee ; 
When 1 am high and lusty, I love thee cruelly : 
Alter I have made a plenteous meal, and satisfied 
My senses with all dclicates, come to me. 

And thou shalt see how I love thee. 

Or/. AVill not you marry me ? 

Mir. No, certain, no, for any thing I know yet: 
I must not lose Jiiy liberty, dear lady. 

And, like a wanton slave, cry lor more shackles. 
What should 1 marry for ? do I want any thing ? 
Am I an incli the farther from my pleasure ? 

Why should I be at charge to keep a wife of mine 
own, 

Wlicn other honest married men’s will ease me. 
And thank me too, and be beholding to me ? 

Thou think’st I am mad for a maidenhead; thou 
art cozen’d : 

Or, if I were addicted to that diet. 

Can you tell me where 1 should have one ? Thou 
art eighteen now. 

And if thou hast thy maidenhead yet extant, 
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Sure, ’tis as big as cods-head; and those grave dislics 

1 never love to deal withal. Dost thou see this 
book here ? 

Look over all these ranks; all these arc women. 

Maids, and pretenders to maidenheads ; these are 
my conquests; 

All these I swore to marry, as I swore to thee, 

With the same reservation, and most righteoiusly : 

Which I need not have done neither; lor, alas, they 
made no scrnple. 

And I enjoyed 'em at my will, and left ’em : 

Some of ’em arc married since, and were as ])urc 
maids again. 

Nay, o* my conscience, better than they were bred 
for j 

The rest, fine sober women. 

0/v. Are you not ashamed, sir ? 

Mir. No, by my troth, sir; there’s no sliamc 
belongs to it; 

I hold it as commendable to be wealthy in pleasure, 

As others do in rotten sheep and pasture. 

Enter De Gard. 

Ori» Are all my hopes come to this ? Is there no 
iaith. 

No troth, nor modesty, in men ? [JVerps. 

De Ga. How now, sister ? 

Why weeping thus ? Did I not prophesy ? 

Come, tell me why- 

Ori. 1 am not well; pray ye pardon me. fEav/. 

De Ga. Now, monsieur Mirabell, what ails my 
sister ? 

You have been playing the wag with her. 

Mir. As I take it, 

She is crying for a cod-piece. Is she gone ? 

Lord, what an age is this I 1 was calling for ye ; 
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For, as I live, I thought she would have ravish’d me. 
l)c Ga, You are merry, sir. 

Mir, Thou know’st this book. Do Gard, this in¬ 
ventory ? 

De Ga, The debt-book of your mistresses j I re¬ 
member it. 

Mir, Why, this was it that anger’d her; she was 
stark mad 

She found not her name lierc; and cried down-right, 
Eecause 1 would not pity her immediately. 

And put her in my list. 

De Ga, Sure she had more modesty. 

Mir, Tlieir modesty is anger to be over-done ; 
They’ll (juarrcl sooner tor precedence here. 

And take it in more dudgeon to be slighted, 

'Ilian they will in public meetings j ’tis their 
natures : 

And, alas, 1 have so many to dispatch yet. 

And to provide myself for my affairs too. 

That, in good faith- 

De Ga, Be not too glorious foolish ; 

Sum not your travels up with vanities ; 

It ill becomes your cxjiectation ! * 

Temper your speech, sir! Whether your loose story 
Be true or false, [for you are so free, I fear it) 
Name not my sister in’t, I must not hear it; 

Upon your danger, name her not! I hold her 
A gentlewoman of those happy parts and carriage, 
A good man’s tongue may be right proud to speak 
her. 

Mir, Your sister, sir ? do ye blench at that V do 
ye cavil ? 


Your expectalion.'] i. c. T he expectation the world hasoi' 
you.— Sjpnpson. 

’ Do 1 /e blench at that Blench occurs more than once in these 
plays, and means shrink, start. See vol. VI. p. 308, 
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Do ye hold her such a piece she may not be play’d 
withal ? 

I liavc had an hundred handsomer and nobler, 
Have sued to me too, for such a courtesy; 

Your sister comes i’ th’ rear. Since ye are so angry. 
And hold your sister such a strong Recusant, 

I tell ye, 1 may do it; and, it may be, will too ; 

It may be, have too ; there’s my free conlession : 
Work upon that now! 

l)e Ga. If I thought ye had, I would work. 
And work such stubborn work should make your 
heart ache! 

But I believe ye, as I ever knew yc, 

A glorious talker, and a Icgeiid-inaker 
Of idle talcs, and trifles ; a depraver 
Of your own truth : their honours fly about ye !* 
And so I take my leav'c; but with this caution. 
Your sword be surer than your tongue ! you’ll 
smart else. 

JSUv, 1 laugh at thee, so little 1 respect thee ! 
And ril talk louder, and despise thy sister ; 

ISet u}) a chamber-maid that shall out-shine her. 
And caj'iy her in my coach too, and that will kill 
her. 

Go, get thy rents up, go ! 

De Ga, You arc a hne gentleman ! {EjcU, 

Mir, Now, have at my two youths j I’ll sec how 
they do; 


« - their honours Jly about This is the old reading-, 

which Jbvinjison cliar^os to above ye^ and is followed by the la^t 
editors. Ihit 1 wish they liad told whose honours De Oavd v\as 
talking of. No persons have been mentioned to whom the.^e words 
would ai)ply. 'I'lie pronoun their can have no relative in the pas¬ 
sage but idle tales and trifles, and De (lard leaves Mirabel in 
possession of all the honours he can derive from them. 'J'his is 
the true meaning of the speech, and therefore I conclude the old 
reading is right.— Masoii. 
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How they behave themselves ; anti then I’ll.study 
What wench shall love me next, and when I*Jl lose 
her. ® [^ExiU 


SCENE IL 


A Hall iii La Castro’s Houses 


Enter Pinac and a Servmit 

Pinac. A rt thou her servant, say’st thou ? 

Serv, Her poor creature ; 

But servant to her horse, sir. 

Pinac, Canst thou shew me 
The way to her chamber, or where I may conve¬ 
niently 

Sec her, or come to talk to her ? 

Serv, That I can, sir ; 

But tlie question is, whether I will or no. 

Pinac. Why, Til content thee. 

Serv, Why, I’ll content thee then; now you come 
to me. 

And 'when IHl lose her.] Edition 1652, reads, And when Til 
loose /itr, wliicli we have followed.—Ed. 1778. 

Mason docs not seem to have known that the copy of 1652 was 
the oldest, as he asserts that lose is the old and true readin*;. llie 
true one it is certainly, and loose is one of the numerouf. instances 
of the unsettled orthography of the time: The commentator ob¬ 
serves judiciously, “ Mirabel says that he will study what wench 
he shall next make in love with him, and when he shall get rid 
of her.” 
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Pinac. There’s for your diligence. [Gives mone^, 
Sen\ There’s her chamber, sir. 

And this way she comes out; stand you but here, 
sir, 

You have her at your prospect, or your pleasure. 
Pinac, Is she not very angry ? 

Scrv, You’ll find that quickly ; 

May be she’ll call you saucy, scurvy fellow. 

Or some such familiar name; may be she knows 

And will fling a piss-pot at you, or a ])antoflo. 
According as you are in acquaintance : Jf she like 
you. 

May be she’ll look upon you ; may be no; 

And two months hence call lor you. 

Pinac, This is fine. 


She is monstrous proud then ? 

Serv, She is a little haughty ; 

Ol’ a small body, she has a mind well mounted. 
Can you speak Greek ? 

Pinac, No, certain. 

Scrv, Get you gone then !— 

And talk of stars, and firmaments, and firc-drakes r 
Do you remember who was Adam’s schoolmaster. 
And who taught Eve to spin } She knows all these. 
And will run you over the beginning o’ th’ world 
As familiar as a fiddler. 

Can you sit seven hours together, and say nothing ? 
Which she will do, and, when slic speaks, speak 
oracles, 


Speak things that no man understands, nor herself 
neither. 


Pinac, Thou tnak’st me wonder! 


Serv. Can you smile ? 

Pinac, Yes, willingly ; 

For naturally I bear a mirth about me. 
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Scn\ She’ll ne’er endure you then j she’s never 
merry ; 

If slic sec one laugh, slic’d swoon past aqua’ vita’. 
Never come near her, sir j if you chance to venture. 
And talk not like a doctor, you arc damn’d too. 

J have told you enough for your crown, and so good 
speed you ! \_E.iit. 

Pillar. I have a pretty task if she be thus curious. 
As, sure, it seems she is! If I fall off now, 

J shall be laugh’d at fearfully ; if I go forward, 

I can but be abused, and that 1 look for; 

And yet I may hit right, but ’tis unlikely. 

Stay ! in what mood and figure shall I attempt her ? 
A careless way ? No, no, tliat will not waken her; 
Besides, her gravity will give me line still, 

And let me lose myself; yet this way often 
Has hit, and handsomely. A wanton method ? 
Ay , if she give it Icav^e to sink into her consideration: 
But there’s the doubt: If it but stir her blood once. 
And creep into the crannies of her fancy, 

Set her a-gog—But if shc chance to slight it. 

And by the power of her modesty fling it back, 

I shall ap])ear the arrant’st rascal to her. 

The most licentious knave—for I shall talk lewdly. 
To bear myself austerely ? rate my words ? 

And fling a general gravity about me. 

As if I meant to give law^s ? But this I cannot do. 
This is a way above my understanding: 

Or, if I could, ’tis odds she’ll think I mock her ; 
For serious and sad' things are ever still 
Suspicious. AVell, I’ll say something : 

But learning I have none, and loss good manners. 
Especially lor ladies. Well; I’ll set my best fiicc. 

^ Serious and I'hat is, serious and grave. Tlic two uordf 
were nearly synon\nious at the time. 
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I hear some coming. Tliis is tlic first woman 
I ever fear’d yet, the first face tfiat shakes me. 

[Slands apart. 

Enter Lilli a and Petella. 

Lit. Give me my hat, Petella; take this veil ofli 
Tliis sullen cloud; it darkens my delights. 

Come, wench, be free, and let the music warble; 
Play me some lusty measure. [Musk, 

Phiac. This is slie, sure. 

The very same I saw, the very woman, 

'^I'he gravity I wonder’d at. Stay, stay ; 

Let me be sure. Ne’er trust me, but she danceth ! 
Summer is in her face now, and she skippeth. 

I’ll go a little nearer. 

Li/, Quicker time, fellows ! 

I cannot find my legs yet. Now, Pctcila! 

Enkr Mirauell, 

Pinac, 1 am amazed! I am founder’d in my fancy! 
Mir, Ha ! say you so ? Is this your gravity ? 
This the austerity you put upon you ? 

I’ll see more o’ this sport. [Stands apart. 

Lit. A song now! 

Call in for a merry, and a light song j 
And sing it with a liberal spirit. 

Enter a Singing Boy, 

Boy, Yes, madam. 

Z/A And be not amazed, sirrah, but take us for 
your own company. 

Let’s walk ourselves: Come, wench. ’Would we 
Jiad a man or two ! 
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Pinac. Sure, she has spied me, and will abuse 
me dreadfully; 

She has put on this for the purpose j yet I will try 
her.— 

Madam, I would be loth my rude intrusion, 

'Whicli I must crave a pardon for- 

LiL Oh, you are welcome. 

You are very welcome, sir! we want such a one. 
Strike up again. I dare presume you dance well. 
Quick, quick, sir, quick ! the time steals on. 
Pinac. I would talk with you. 

Z/7. Talk as you dance. [T/ie^ dance. 

Mir. Slic’d beat him off his legs first. 

Thi s is the finest masque ! 

IjL Now, how do you, sir ? 

Pinac. You have given me a shrew'd heat. 

LiL I’ll give you a hundred. 

Come, sing now, sing ; for I know you sing well 5 
I see you have a singing face. 

Pinac. A fine modesty ! 

If I could, she’d never give me breath.—Madam, 
’would 

I might sit and recover. 

Lil. Sit here, and sing now; 

Let’s do things quickly, sir, and handsomely.— 
Sit close, w ench, close.—Begin, begin ! 

Pinac. I am lesson’d. [JSong. 

Lil. ’Tis very pretty, i’ faith. Give me some 
wine now. 

Pinac. I would fain speak to you. 

Lil. Y^ou shall drink first, believe me. 

Here’s to you a lusty health. 

Pinac. I thank you, lady.— 

’Would I were off again ! J smell my misery ; 

I was never put to this rack ! 1 shall be tlrunktoo, 
Mir. If thou be’st not a right one, I have lost 
mine aim much: 
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1 (liank Heaven, that I have ’scaped thee! To her, 
Pinac ; 

For thou art as sure to have her, and to groan for 
lier— 

I’ll see how my other youth does; this speeds trimly. 
A fine grave gentlewoman, and worth much honour! 

LiL How do you like me, sir ? 

Pmac, I like you rarely. 

LiL You see, sir, though sometimes we are grave 
and silent. 

And put on sadder dispositions, 

Yet we’re compounded office parts, and sometimes 
too 

Our lighter, airy, and our fiery mettles 
Freak out, and shew themselves : And what think 
you of that, sir ? 

Phinc, Good lady, sit, (for I am very weary) 
And then I’ll tell you. 

LiL Fy ! a young man idle ? 

Up, and walk ; be still in action ; 

The motions of the body are fair beauties : 
Besides, ’tis cold. Odds-me, sir, let’s walk faster! 
W hat think you now of the lady Felicia ? 

And Bella-Fronte, the duke’s fair daughter ? lia ? 
Arc they not handsome things ? There is Duarta, 

And brown Olivia- 

Pinac, I know none of ’em, 

LiL But brown must not be cast away, sir.' If 
young Lelia 

Had kej)t herself till this day from a husband, 
AVhy, what a beauty, sir! You know Ismeiia, 

The fair gem of Saint-Gcrmains ? 

Pinac, By my troth, I do not. 


^ But hrotvn muht not be cast A proverbial ex piTS- 

';ion at this day. 
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LiL And then, I know, you must hear of Brisac, 

How unlike a gentleman- 

Pinac, As I live, I heard nothing. 

Lil. Strike me another galliard ! ^ 

Pinac. By this light, I cannot! 

In trotli, I have sprain’d my leg, madam. 

LiL Now sit you down, sir, 

And tell me why you came hither ? why you chose 
me out ? 

What is your business ? your errand ? Dispatch, 
dispatch I 

May be you are some gentleman’s man, (and I 
mistook you) 

That have brought me a letter, or a haunch of ve¬ 
nison. 

Sent me from some friend of mine. 

Pinac. Do I look like a carrier ? 

You might allow me, what I am, a gentleman. 

LiL ’Cry you mercy, sir ! I saw you yestei day : 
You are new come out of travel; 1 mistook you. 
And how do all our impudent friends in Italy ? 

Pinac. Madam,! came with duty, and fair courtesy, 
Service, and honour to you. 

Lil. You came to jeer me ! 

You see I am merry, sir j I have changed my copy ; 
None of the sages now, and pray you proclaim it, 
Eling on me what aspersion you shall please, sir. 

Of wantonness, or wildness ; I look for itj 
And tell the world, I am an hypocrite. 

Mask in a forc’d and borrow’d shape, I expect it; 
But not to have you believed : For, mark you, sir, 

J have won a nobler estimation, 

A stronger tie by my discretion 

Upon opinion (howe’er you think I forc’d it) 

’ Strike me another galliard.] A fashionable dance of a lively 
turn. Sec vol. VII. p. 
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Than either tongue or art^ of yours can slubber. 
And, when 1 please, I will be what I please, sir. 
So I exceed not mean ; * and none, shall brand it, 
Eitlier with scorn or shame, but shall be slighted. 
Finac. Lady, I come to love you. 

LiL Love yourself, sir ; 

And when 1 want observers, Til send for you. 
Heigh-ho! my fit’s almost off; for we do all by fits, 
sir. 

If you be weary, sit till I come again to you. 

[E ait with Petella. 
Phiac, This is a wench of a dainty spirit; but 
Hang me if I know yet either what to think 
Or make of her; she had her will of me. 

And baited me abundantly, 1 thank her ; 

And, I confess, I never was so blurted,* 

Nor ever so abused : I must bear mine own sins. 
You talk of travels ; here’s a curious country! 

Yet I will find her out, or forswear my facuitv. 

lEaiL 


* 'longue or art of ijours^^ The old reading should not be 
changed. The amendment [jict for is Sympson’s, who says, 
that the words acl and art are frequently confounded in these 
plays; hut he is mistaken; the words are not confounded, hut 
art is designedly used hy the poets as synonymous to act; of 
which i liave already shewn many instances both in these plays, 
and those of Shakspearc. We should therefore adhere to the old 
reading as that of tlie authors.— Mason. 
isee vol. II. 406, III. iV2, V. 79> 

^ Exceed not mean.] i. c. Moderation, discretion.—Ed. 17*78. 

®-/ never imi- hluriod. 

Nor ever so ahu'ied.] Edit. 16®2 reads, hlitrted. Mr Symp- 
son, di.sliking l)oth uords, is inclined to substitute/?///•/t’rf; but 
Urn led is certainly the right word. It is used in the same sense 
in Edward III. Vice C'a})ell’s Prolusions, p. 81:— 

“ Oh, that I were some other countryman ! 

This day hath set derision on the French, 

Ai\d all the world will blurt and scorn at -sliced. 
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SCENE III. 


Aiiother Room in the same. 


Enter Rosalura and Oriana. 

Ros. Ne’er vex yourself, nor grieve ; you arc a 
fool then. 

0 / 7 .1 am sure I am made so : Yet, before I suffer 
Thus like a girl, and give him leave to triumph- 

Ros. You say right 5 for as long as he perceives 
you 

Sink under his proud scornings, he’ll laugli at you : 
For me, secure yourself; and for my sister, 

I partly know her mind too : Howsoever, 

IV) obey my father, we have made a tender 
Of our poor beauties to the travell’d monsieur. 

Yet two words to a bargain ! He slights us 
As skittisli things, and we shun him as curious.^ 
!May be, my free behaviour turns his stojnach. 
And makes him seem to doubt a loose opinion : ® 

I must be so sometiTnes, though all the world saw it. 

Ori. Why should not you ? Are not® minds only 
measured ? 

’ Cnrioua.'] That is, over scrupulous in his choice j a common 
meaning; of the w'ord in old books. 

• Opinion.'] Fame, reputation. See above, p. 60. 

• Arc our minds only meamred ?] The sense seems to require, 

A7’€ not 7ninds only 7nensured? — Ed. 1778. 

The text raa}’ however possibly be right. Oriana says,—“ Why 
should not you assume a irec heh.'iviour as well as men ? Are 0/0 
minds to be exclusivclv measured out by rules and regulatioiis i'” 

1 
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As long as here you stand secure-; 

Jios, You say true ; 

As long as mine own conscience makes no ques¬ 
tion, 

WJiat care I for report ? that woman’s miserable. 
That’s good or bad for tlieir tongues’ sake. Come, 
let’s retire. 

And get my veil, wench; by my troth, your sorrow. 
And the consideration of men’s humorous mad« 
dings. 

Have put me into a serious contemplation. 

FMer Mirabell and Belleur, a?id stand ajm L 

Ori, Come, ’faith, let’s sit and think. 

Ros, That’s all my business. 

JiJir. Why stand’st thou peeping here ? Thou 
great slug, forward! 

Bel. She is there ; peace! 

AJh\ Why stand’st thou here then. 

Sneaking, and peaking, as thou wouldst steal linen '■ 
Hast thou not place and time ? 

Bel. I had a rare speech 
Studied, and almost ready; and your violence 
Has beat it out of my brains. 

ARr. Hang your rare speeches! 

Go me on like a man. 

. Bel. Let me set my beard up. 

How has Pinac perform’d? 

Mir. He has won already : 

He stands not tlirumming of caps thus. 

Bel. Lord, wJmt should I aU! 


The reading of the last editors Is no doubt much better, and ha? 
dierefore been retained. 


VOL. X. 


n 
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What a cold I have over my stomach ; ’would I 
had some hum !* 

Certain I have a great mind to be at her, 

A mighty mind. 

Mir, On, fool! 

Bel, Good words, I beseech you ; 

For I will not be abused by both, 

Mir, Adieu, then, 

(I will not trouble you ; I see you are valiant) 
And work your own way. 

Bel, Hist, hist! I will be ruled j 
I will, i’ faith; 1 will go presently : 

Will you forsake me now, and leave me i* th* suds ? 
You know, I am false-hearted this way; I beseech 
you, 

Good sw^cet Mirabel (I’ll cut your throat if you 
leave me. 

Indeed I will!) sweet-heart! 

Mir. I will be ready. 

Still at thine elbow; take a man’s heart to thee. 
And speak thy mind ; the plainer still the better. 
She is a woman of that free behaviour. 

Indeed, that common courtesy, she cannot deny 
thee ; 

Go bravely on, 

Bel. Madam—keep close about me. 

Still at my back.—Madam, sweet madam— 

- * Would I had some hum.) Mr Theobald, doubtful of this term, 
queries hether rum ought not to supply its place. I once thought 
mum was the more likely to be the true reading, but am convin¬ 
ced (so precarious, however likely, are all conjectural emenda¬ 
tions) that the text is right, upon credit of Ben Jonson, in his 
Devil’s an ^lss, vol* iv. p. ^^6 ■ ■ ■ 

“ Chimney-sweepers and carmen, are got, 

To their tobacco, strong-waters, /«««, 

Meath, and obarni.”— Sympson. 

Hum is the common cant for strong liquor. See Beggars’ Bush, 
vol. III. p. 120_Ed. 1778. 
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Scene III.] 

Ros. Ha! 

What noise is that ? what saucy sound to trouble 
me ? 

Mir. What said she ? 

Bel. I am saucy. 

Mir. *Tis the better, 

Bel. She comes ; must I be saucy still ? 

Mir, More saucy. 

Bos. Still troubled with these vanities ? Heaven 
bless us! 

What are we born to ?—Would you speak with any 
of my people ? 

Go in, sir ; I am busy. 

Bel, This is not she, sure : 

Is this two children at a birth ? I’ll be bang’d then i 
Mine was a merry gentlewoman, talk’d daintily. 
Talk’d of those matters that befitted women; 

This is a parcel-prayer-book ; ^ I’m served sweetly! 
And now I am to look too; 1 was prepared for th’ 
other way. 

jRos, Do you know that man ? 

Ori, Sure, I have seen him, lady. 

Ros. Methinks ’tis pity such a lusty fellow 
Should wander up and down, and want employ^ 
ment. 

Bel. She takes me for a rogue!—You may do 
well, madam. 

To stay this wanderer, and set him at work, forsooth; 
He can do something that may please your ladyship; 
I have heard of women that desire good breedings. 
Two at a birth, or so. 

Ros. The fellow’s impudent. 

Ori. Sure, he is crazed. 

Ros, I have heard of men too that have had good 
manners ; 

3 This is a yarcol-prat/er-booh.'} That is, half as pious as a 
prayer-book, ^ee vol. p. 230. 
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Sure, this is want of grace ! Indeed, ’tis great pity 
The young man has been bred so ill; but this lewd 
age 

Is full of such examples. 
el. I am founder’d. 

And some shall rue the setting of me on ! 

Mir. Ha ! so bookish, lady ? is it possible ? 
Turn’d holy at the heart too ? I’ll be hang’d then. 
Wl\y, this is such a feat, such an activity. 

Such fast and loose— 

Enter Servant, *with a veil. 

A veil too for your knavery ? 

O Bio, Dio ! 

Jl os. What do you take me for, sir ? 

Mir. An hypocrite, a wanton, a dissembler. 
Howe’er you seem, and thus you are to be handled; 
(Mark m^, Bellcur) and this you love, 1 know it. 
Bos. Stand off, bold sir ! 

Mir. You w^ear good clothes to this end, 

Jewel -1 j love feasts, and masques. 

Bos. e are monstrous saucy! 

Mir. All tin's to draw on fools ; and thus, thus, 
lady, [^Ta/ces hold of her. 

Ye are to be lull’d. 

Bel. Let her alone. I’ll swinge ye else, 

I will, i’ faith ! for thougli I cannot skill o’ this 
matter 

Myself, I will not see another do it before me, 
And do it worse. 

Bos. Away ! you are a vain thing! 

You have travell’d far, sir, to return again 
A windy and poor bladder ! You talk of women. 
That are not worth the favour of a common one. 
The grace of her grew in an hos[)ital! 

Against a thousand such blown fooleries. 
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Scene III.] 

l am able to maintain good women's honours, 
llieir freedoms, and their fames, and I will do it— 
Jilir, She has almost struck me dumb too. 

Ros. And declaim 

Against your base malicious tongues, your noises. 
For they are nothing else. You teach behaviours ? 
Or touch us for our freedoms Teach yourselves 
manners, 

Truth and sobriety, and live so clearly 
That our lives may shine in ye ; and then task us. 
It seems, ye are hot; the suburbs^ will sup))Iy yc : 
Good women scorn such gamesters j so I’ll leave ye 1 
1 am sorry to see this : ’Faith, sir, live fairly. 

Mir. This woman, ifshchold on, maybe virtuous; 
'Tis almost possible : We’Jl have a new day. 

Bel. Ye brought me on, ye forced me to this 
foolery; 

I am shamed, I am scorn’d, I am flurted ! yes, I 
am so! 

Though I cannot talk to a woman like your worship. 
And use my phrases, and my learned figures, 

Yet I can fight with any man. 

Mir. Fy! 

Bel. I can, sir ; 

And I will fight, 

Mir. With whom ? 

BeL With you ; with any man ; 

For all men now will laugh at me. 

Mir. Pr’ythec be moderate. 

Or touch us/dr our/rredam.^ The editors wish to read iad 
instead touch ; l)ut iiiinecessarily, as both words have the same 
ineaiiin^r. So Lu^ier sa^^s aiterwavds to Mirabel, 

It will be dangerous to pursue your old way, 

To touch at any thing concenn her boaour.—7l/aj?o7i. 

SnhHrbsA See 'sol. V, p. ^7?. 
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BeL And I’ll beat all men. Come ! 

Mir, I love thee dearly. 

BeL I will beat all that love ; love has undone 
me! 

Never tell me ! I will not be a history. 

Mir. Thou art not. 

Bel. ’Sfoot, I will not! Give me room. 

And let me see the proudest of ye jeer me ; 

And ril begin with you first. 

Mir. Pr’ythee, Belleur! 

If I do not satisfy thee- 

BeL Well, look you do. 

But, now 1 think on’t better, ’tis impossible ! 

1 must beat somebody ; I am maul’d myself. 

And I ought in justice— 

Alir. No, no, no, ye arc cozen’d : 

But walk, and let me talk to thee. 

BeL Talk wisely, 

And see that no man laugh, upon no occasion j 
For I shall think then ’tis at me. 

Mir. 1 warrant thee. 

BeL Nor no more talk of this. 

Mir. Dost think I am maddish ? 

BeL 1 must needs fight yet j for I find it con¬ 
cerns me: 

A pox on’t I I must fight. 

Mir. I’ faith, thou shalt not. 


[UjreunL 
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ACT in. SCENE I. 


T^ie Garden of the same House. 


Enter De* Card and Lugier, 

De Ga. I know you are a scholar, and can do 
wonders. 

Lug. There's no great scholarship belongs to 
this, sir; 

What I am, I am : I pity your poor sister. 

And heartily I hate these travellers. 

These gim-cracks, made of mops'* and motions : 
There's nothing in their houses here but luimmings j 
A bee has more brains. I grieve and vex too’ 
The insolent licentious carriage 
Of this out-facing fellow Mirabell; 

And I am mad to see him prick his plumes up. 

De Ga. His wrongs you partly know. 

Lug. Do not you stir, sir; 

Since he has begun with wit, let wit revenge it: 

• Mops.] Moppinpr and mo'voingf and mops and woto5, are used 
by Shakspeare tor wild and extravagant behaviour.—Ed. 1778. 

Hat]leI tor insulting, by making wry faces and grinning with the 
teeth and lips. 

- 1 grieve and vex too 

The insolent licentious carriage.']^ Vex here is a neutral herb, 
and is used so a little lower; 

Mir. - - noiv vex, ladiesf 

Tnvj/j and vex. and ra/7.—Sympson. 
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Keep your sword close ; we’ll cut his throat a new 
way. 

I am ashamed the gentlewoman should suffer 
Such base, lewd wrongs. 

Be Ga. 1 will be ruled j he shall live. 

And left to your revenge. 

Ltfg\ Ay, ay, 1*11 ht him : 

He makes a common scorn of handsome women j 
Modesty and good manners are his may-games ; 
He takes up maidenheads with a new commission ; 
The cliurch-warrant’s out of date. Follow my 
counsel. 

For I am zealous in tlic cause. 

Be Ga, 1 will, sir. 

And will be still directed ; for the truth is, 

My sword will make my sister seem more monstrous; 
Besides, there is no honour won on reprobates. 
Bug. You arc i’ tli’ right. The slight lie has 
shew’d my pupils 

Sets me a-fire too. Go j Fll prepare your sister. 

And, as I told you- 

Be Ga. Yes ; all shall be fit, sir. 

Lug. And seriously, and handsomely. 

Be Ga. I warrant you, 

JAtg, A little counsel more. TfPlnspers. 

Be Ga. ’I'is well. 

Lug. ]\Jost stately 1 
Sec that observed ; and then ! 

Be Ga. I have you every way. 

Lug. Away then, and be ready. 

De Ga. With all speed, sir. [E^it. 

Lug, We’ll learn to travel too,maybc,bcyondhim. 

Enter Lilli a, IIosalura, and Oriana. 

Good day, fair beauties ! 

Lit. You have beautified u^. 
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We thank yon, sir; you have set Us oiF most gal- 
lantly 

Witli your grave precepts. 

Has. Wc expected husbands 
Out of your documents and taught behaviours. 
Excellent husbands; thought men would run stark 
mad on us, 

Men of all ages, and all states ; we expected 
An inundation of desires and offers, 

A torrent of trim suitors ; all we did. 

Or said, or purposed, to be spells about us. 

Spells to provoke. 

LiL You have provoked us finely ! 

We follow’d your directions, we did rarely, 

Wc were stately, coy, demure, careless,light, gidd)’’. 
And play’d at all points : This, you swore, would 
carry. 

Ros. Wc made love, and contemn’d love j now 
seem’d holy. 

With such a reverend put-on reservation 
AVhichcould not miss, according to your principles; 
Now gave more hope again ; now close, now public, 
Still up and down we Ijeat it like a billow ; 

And ever those behaviours you read to us. 

Subtle, and new ; But all this will not help us 1 
LiL They help to hinder us of all acquaintance. 
They have frighted off all.friends! What am I better 
For all my learning, if I love a dunce, 

A handsome dunce ? to what use serves my reading? 
You should have taught me what belongs to horses. 
Dogs, di(’e, hawks, banquets, masques, free and fair 
meetings. 

To have studied gowns and dressings. 

Ye are not mad, sure ! 

Ros. W’e shall be, if’ we follow your encourage¬ 
ments : 

I’ll take mim^ ovm wav now! 
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Lil, And I niy fortune ; 

Wc may live maids else till the moon drop mill¬ 
stones. 

I see, your modest women arc taken for monsters j 
A dowry of good breeding is worth nothing. 

Since ye take it so to th* heart, pray ye 
give me leave yet, 

And you shall see how I’ll convert this heretic : 
Mark how this Mirabel!-—— 

LiL Name him no more ; 

For, though I long for a husband, I hate him. 

And would be married sooner to a monkey. 

Or to a Jack of Straw,® than such a juggler. 

Ros. I am of that mind too; he is too nimble, 
And plays at fast and loose too learnedly, 

For a plain-meaning woman ; that’s the truth on’t. 
Here’s one too, that we love well, would be angry j 

[Pointing to Oriana. 
And reason why. No, no, we will not trouble you. 
Nor him at this time : May he make you happy i 
We’ll turn ourselves loose now, to our,fair fortunes j 
And the down-right way — ' 

LiL The winning way we’ll follow ; 
We’llbaitthatmen maybitefair, and not be frighted; 
Yet we’ll not be carried so cheap neither; we’ll 
have some sport, 

• A Jacl qfSirawo] In Shakspearc’s Merry Wives of Windsor, 
act V. scene iv. Falstaff* says, “ See now, how wit may be made 
a Jach-a-lent, when *tis upon ill employment.*^ Upon which Mr 
Steevens observes, that “ a Jack o* Lent appears to have been 
somepuppet which was thrown at in Lent, like bhrove*tide cocks 
and, among other instances to prove it, produces this passage from 
our author— Reed, 

So in Brome’s Antipodes :— 

. . “ My grandfather. 

Whose legs and liearing fail him very much; 

Then to preserve his sight, a Jacl-a-Leni 
In a green sars-net suit; he’ll make mv father 
To send me one of .scarlet.” 
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Some mad-morris^ or other for our money, tutor. 
Lug. ’Tis like enough: Prosper your own de¬ 
vices ! 

Ye arc old enough to chuse : But, for this gentle¬ 
woman, 

9 Mad-morris ] By the labours of Mr Douce, the subject of 
raorris-daiicers has received complete illustration. The mad- 
morris seems to be the particular kind described in the following 
passage from Stubbes* the Puritan’s Anatomie of Abuses, which 
I beg leave to quote from Mr Douce’s Illustrations of Shakspeare, 
vol. ii. p. 44‘1 :—“ First, all the wilde heads of the parish, flocking 
togithcr chuse them a graund captaine (of mischief) whom they 
iniioble with the title of jMy Lord of Misrule, and him they crowne 
with great solemnitie and adopt for their king. This king an* 
noynted chooseth foorth twentie, fourtie, three score, or a hun¬ 
dred lustic guttes like to himself to wait upon his lordly majesty, 
and to guarde his noble person. Then every one these his men 
he investeth with his liveries of greene, yellow, or some other 
light wanton collour. And as though that were not (bawdy) 
gawdy enough, I should say, they bcdecke themselves withscarffes, 
ribbons, and laces, hanged all over with gold ringes, precious 
stones, and other jewels: this done, they tie about either legge 
twentie or fourtie belles, with rich handkerchiefes in their handes, 
and sometimes laide a<crosse over their shoulders and neckes, 
borrowed for the most part of their pretie Mopsies and loving 
Bossies, for bussing them in the darke. Thus all things set in 
order, then have they their hobby-horses, their dragons, and 
other antiques, togither with their bawdie pipers and thundering 
drummers, to strike up the Devil’s Daunce withall: then martcli 
this heathen company towards the church and church-yardc, 
their p 3 q)ers pyping, their drummers thundering, their stumpes 
dauncmg, their belles jingling, their hundkcrchejefes fluttering 
about their heades Hie madde merif their liobbie-horses and other 
monsters skirmishing amongst the throng: and in this'sort they 
goe to the church (though the minister be at prayer or preaching) 
dauncing and swinging their handkerchiefes over their heades in 
the church like devils incarnate, with such a confused noise that 
no man can heare his owne voyec. Then the foolish people, 
they lookc, they stare, they laugh, they fleare and mount upon 
formes and pewes, to see these goodly pageants solemnized in 
this sort, 'fhen after this about the church tliey goe againc and 
againo, and so foorth into the church-yard, where they have com- 
iiionly their sonnner haules, their bowers, arbours, and banquet- 
Hug-houscs set up, wherein they feast, banquet and daunce all 
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So please her give me leave- 

0 /7. 1 shall be glad, sir, 

To find a friend whose pity may direct me. 

Luf!;. ril do my best, and faithfully deal for ye ; 
But then ye must be ruled. 

Ori. in all, I vow to you. 

Jlos, Do, do : He has a lucky hand sometimes, 
ni assure you; 

And hunts the recovery of a lost lover deadly. 
Lug . You must away straight. 

0 /7. Yes. 

Lug . And ril instruct you : 

Here you can know no more. 

Ori. By your leave, sweet ladies ; 

And all our fortunes arrive at our own wishes 1 
Lil. Amen, amen I 
Lug . I must borrow your man. 

LJL Pray take him ; 

lie is within : To do her good, take any thing. 
Take us and all. 

Lug . No doubt, yc may find takers ; 

And so we’ll leave ye to your own disposes. 

{^Exeunt Lugier and Oiiiana 
lAl. Now, which way, wench ? 

Ros. We’ll go. a brave way, fear not; 

A safe and sure way too ; and yet a byc-way. 

I must confess, 1 have a great mind to be married. 


that (lay and (peradventure) all that night too. And thus these 
terrestrial furies spend the sabbath day. Anotiicr sort of fantas¬ 
tical! foole.s bring to these hel-hounds (the Lord of Misrule and 
his complices) some good bread, some goot* ale, some new cheese, 
some oldc cheese, some custardes, some cracknels, some cakes, 
some fiaunes, some tartes, .some creamc, some meat, some one 
thing, some another; but if they knewe that as otten as they 
bringc anye to the mainteruiiicc of these execrable f)astimes they 
ofter sacrifice to the devill and Sathanas, they would repent and 
•vithdrawe their handc'--, which God graunt tltey may.” 
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JJL So have I too a gnulging of good-will that 

And would as fain be dispatch'd. But tliis mon¬ 
sieur Quicksilver- 

lios. No, no ; we’ll bar liim, bye and main : ^ 
Let him trample; 

Tiiere is no safety in his surquedry 
An army.royal of women are too tew for Iiiiu ; 

He keeps a journal of his gentleness, 

And will go near to print his fair disjiatehes. 

And call it his triumph over time and women : 

Let him pass out of memory ! What think you 
Of his two companions ? 

LiL Pinac, methinks, is reasonable ; 

A little modesty he has brought home with him, 
And might be taught, in time, some handsome duty. 
Ros. They say, he is a wenchcr too. 

LiL I like him better ; 

A free light touch or two becomes a gentleman, 
And sets him seemly otl*: So he exceed not. 

But keep his compass clear, he may be look’d at. 

I would not marry a man that must be taught. 
And conjured up '.vdth kisses ; the best game 
Is play’d still by tlie best gamesters. 

Ros. Fy upon thee ! 

What talk hast thou ? 

LiL Are not we alone, and merry ? 

Why should we be ashamed to speak what we tliink? 
Thy gentleman. 

The tall fat fellow, he that came to see thee- 

Ros. Is’t not a goodly man ? 

LiL A vvond’rous goodly ! 


* Ao, VO, U'c^Il bar /.'//>: bye and main.] Tliese are pbrasew 
from cock-fightiiij;. 

* Surquedry. Pride. See Monsieur Tliomas, vol. Vf. p. 515. 
T!u' word occurs ajjain in the fourth act. 
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He has weight enough, I warrant thee : Mercy 
upon me, 

What a serpent wilt thou seem under such a St 
George! 

Ros, Thou art a Ibol! Give me a man brings 
mettle, 

Brings substance with him, needs no broths to larc 
him. * 

These little fellows shew like fleas in boxes. 

Hop up and down, and keep a stir to vex us: 

Give me the puissant pike v take you the small shot. 
Z//. Of a great thing, I have not seen a duller 

Therefore, methinks, sweet sister- 

Ros. Peace, he’s modest; 

A bashfulncss ; which is a point of grace, wench : 
But, when these fellows come to moulding, sister. 
To heat, and handling—As 1 live, I like him j 
And, methinks, 1 could form him. 

Enter Mirabell. 

Lil. Peace ! the fire-drake. 

Mir, Bless ye, sweet beauties, sweet incompa¬ 
rable ladies. 

Sweet wits, sweet humours! Bless you, learned 
lady! 

And you, most holy nun ! Bless your devotions ! 
LiL And bless your brains, sir, your most preg¬ 
nant brains, sir! 

They are in travel; may they be deliver’d 
Of a most hopeful Wild-Goose! 

Ros, Bless your manhood! 


* To lare kim.'\ The precise allusion of this phrase I am not 
acquainted with. Cotgrave explains tournoir, “ a turne, turning 
wheele, or turners wheele, called a lath or lare^* To lair^ Scotlicej 
signihes to plunge into mire. But neither of these mearings ap¬ 
ply to the text, and 1 suspect we should read, to lure him. 
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They say you arc a gentleman of action, 

A fail* accoinplisliM man, and a rare engineer; 
You have a trick to blow up maidenheads, 

A subtle trick, they say abroad. 

Mir. 1 have, lady. 

Jios. And often glory in their ruins. 

Mir. Yes, forsooth; 

I have a speedy trick, please you to try it: 

My engine will dispatch you instantly. 

Jios. 1 would I were a woman, sir, fit for you. 
As there be such, no doubt, may engine you too ; 
May, with a counter-mine, blow up your valour. 
But, in good faith, sir, we are both too honest; 
And, the plague is, we cannot be persuaded : 

For, look you, if we thought it were a glory 

To be the last of all your lovely ladies- 

Mir. Come, come ; leave prating : This has 
spoil’d your market! 

This pride, and puft-up heart, will make ye fast, 
ladies. 

Fast, when ye are hungry too. 

Jios. The more our pain, sir. 

Zi/. The more our health, I hope too. 

Mir. Your behaviours 

Have made men stand amazed; those men that 
loved ye; 

Men of fair states and parts. Your strange con¬ 
versions * 

Into I know not what, nor how, nor wherefore j 
Your scorns of those that came to visit ye ; 

Your studied whim-whams, and your fine set faces : 
What have these got ye ? Proud and harsh opinions! 

• stranp;e conventions 

Intu I hioxu ?ioi xvf/al, &C.3 Mr Theobald too here has af¬ 
fixed his query in the margin. 1 make no doubt !)Ut our authors 
have suilercd only at the press, and that the original reading was, 

■,^., 1 .,, strange conversions.—,Sywi/)son. 

3 
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A travell’d monsieur was the strangest creature. 
The wildest monster to be wonder’d at; 

His person made a public scoff, his knowledge 
(As if he had been bred ’mongst bears or bandogs) 
Sliunn’d and avoided; his conversation snuff’d at: ^ 
\VJ 14 t harvest brings all this ? 

Bos, I pray you proceed, sir. 

Mir. Now ye shall sec in what esteem a traveller, 
An iinderstandifig gentleman, and a jnonsicur. 

Is to be held ; and to your griefs contess it. 

Both to your griefs and galls ! 

lAl. In what, I pray ye, sir ? 

We would be glad to understand your excellence 
Mir, Cio on, sweet ladies ; it becomes ye rarely! 
For me, I have blest me from ye ; scoft‘on seriously, 
And note the man ye mock’d. You,lady Learning, 
Note the poor traveller that came to visit ye, 

That flat unfurnish’d fellow j note him throughly ! 
You may cliancc to see him anon. 

LiL ’Tis very likely. 

Mir, And see him courted by a travell’d lady. 
Held dear, and honour’d by a virtuous virgin ; 

May be a beauty not far short of yours neither; 

Jt may be, clearer. 

Lil Not unlikely. 

Mir, Younger: 

As killing eyes as yours, a wit as poignant; 

May be, a state too that may top your fortune : 
Enquire how she thinks of him, how she holds him; 
His good parts, in what precious price already ; 
Being a stranger to him, how she courts him ; 

A stranger to his nation too, how she dotes on him j 
Enquire of this j be sick to know : Curse, lady, 

* His conivrsation snu.Ted at,] That is, taken offence at. Thi« 
colloquial vulgarism $till continues* 
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And keep your chamber j cry, and curse! A sweet 
one, 

A thousand in yearly land, well bred, well friended, 
Travelled, and highly follow’d for her fashions 1 
Lil. Bless his good fortune, sir. 

Mir, This scurvy lellow, 

I think they call his name Pinac, this serving-man 
That brought you venison, as I take it, madam. 
Note but this scab I ’Tis strange, that this coarse 
creature. 

That has no more set-off but his jugglings. 

His traveled tricks— 

lAl, Good sir, 1 grieve not at him. 

Nor envy not his fortune : Yet 1 wonder! 

He’s handsome, yet I see no such perfection. 

Mir, ’Would I had his fortune ! tor it is a woman 
Of that sweet-temper’d nature, and that judgment. 
Besides her state, that care, clear understanding. 

And such a wife to bless him- 

lloSr Pray you whence is she ? 

JSlir. Of England, and a most accomplish’d lady; 
So modest that men’s eyes arc frig ted at her. 
And such a noble carriage—How now, sirrah ? 

jEwfer a Boy, 

Boy, Sir, the great English lady- 

Mir, What of her, sir ? 

Boy, Has newly left her coach, and coming this 
way, 

Wliere you may sec her plain : Monsieur Pinac 
The only man that leads her. 

Biiter Pinac, Mariana, and AItendants, 

Mir, He is much honour’d ; 

’Would I had such a favour!-«—Now vex, ladies, 

VOL. X. X 
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Envy, and vex, and rail! 
lios. You arc short of ns, sir. 

Mir, Bless your fair fortune, sir ! 

Pinac. I nobly thank you. 

Mir, Is she married, friend ? 

Pinac, No, no. 

Mir. A goodly lady ; 

A sweet and delicate aspect!—Mark, mark, and 
wonder!— 

Hast thou any hope of her ? 

Pinac, A little. 

Mh\ Follow close then ; 

Lose not that hope. 

Pinac. To you, sir. [Mariana couriesies to him. 
Mir, Gentle lady! 

Bos, She is fair, indeed. 

Lit, I have seen a fairer ; vet 
She is well. 

Jl os. Her clothes sit handsome too. 

Lil, She dresses prettily. 

Ros, And, by my faith, she’s rich; she looks stih 
sweeter. 

A well-bred woman, I warrant her. 

Lil, Do you hear, sir ? 

May I crave this gentlew'oman’s name ? 

Pinac, Mariana, lady. 

Lit, I will not say, I owe you a quarrel, monsieur. 
For making me your stale I® A noble gentleman 
Would have had more courtesy, at least more faith, 
Than to turn off his mistress at first trial: 

You know not what respect I might have shew’d 
you; 

I find you have 'worth. 

* Your stale !] That is, your stalking-horse. Mr Douce, with 
reat plausibility, derives the term from the phrase s/ate moic at. 
chess. 
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Pinac. I cannot stay to answer you ; 

You see iny charge. I am beholding to you 
For all your inerry tricks you put upon me, 

Your bobbs, and base accounts : I came to love 

you. 

To woo you, and to serve you ; I am much in¬ 
debted to you 

For dancing me off my legs, and then for walking 
me. 

For telling me strange tales F never heard of. 
More to al)usc me ; for mistaking me. 

When you both knew I was a gentleman. 

And one deserved as rich a match as you are I 
Pil. Be not so bitter, sir. 

Pwac. You see this lady : 

She is young enough, and lair enough, to please me; 
A woman of a loving mind, a quiet. 

And one that weighs the worth of him that loves 
her ; 

I am content with this, and bless my fortune: 

Yom‘ curious wits, and beauties— 

Jjtl ’Faith, see me once more. 

Pnme. I dare not trouble you. 

Ld May I speak to your lady ? 

Pii,ac I pray you content yourself: I know you 
arc bitter. 

And, in your bitterness, you may abuse her; 
Wdiich, if slic conics to know, (lor she understands 
you not) 

It may breed such a quarrel to your kindred, 

And snch an indiscretion fling on you too 

(For she is nobly Iriendcd)- 

IJL I could eat her! Aside. 

Pinac. Best as ye are, a modest noble gentle¬ 
woman, 

And alford your honest neighbours some of your 
prayers. 

Finac, Mauiana, and Attendants, 
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Mir. What think you now ? 

ZiL *Faith, she’s a pretty whiting ; 

She has got a pretty catch too ! 

Mh\ You are angry. 

Monstrous angry now, grievously angry 5 
And the pretty heart does swell now! 

ZiL No, in troth, sir. 

Mir, And it will cry anon, ‘ a pox upon it!’ 
And it will curse itself, and eat no meat, lady ; 
And it will sigh ! ^ 

ZiL Indeed you are mistaken ; 

It will be very merry. 

Ros. Why, sir, do you think 
There are no more men living, nor no handsomer. 
Than he, or you ? By this light, there be ten thou¬ 
sand, 

Ten thousand thousand ! Comfort yourself, dear 
monsieur! 

Faces, and bodies, wits, and all abiliments 
There are so many we regard ’em not, 

Mir, That such a noble lady—I could burst now! 
So far above such trifles- 

Enter Belleur and txvo Gentlemen, 

Bel. You did laugh at me j 
And I know why ye laugh’d! 

2 Gent. I pray ye be satisfied 

’ And it ‘wilt fight.] Mr Sympson forsubstitutes sigliy be¬ 
cause the word merry occurs in Lillians answer; and thus “ the* 
sentence, says he, is set sound by restoring of the aniilhesisJ^ 
We have not adopted his variation, becauac the text is sense., 
and spirited.—Ed. 177 S. 

1 am perfectly persuaded, with Mr Mason, that Sympson’s 
amendment is right. Libia’s answer strongly proves the neces¬ 
sity of introducing it into the text. 

• Abiliments.'] Probably we should read, hnbUimcnls ; unless 
abiliments formerly signitied capa(.ilyj or accompluhnicyilx ,—Ed 
177S. 
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If’wc (lid laugh, we had some private reason. 

And not at you. 

2 Gent, Alas, we know you not, sir. 

Bel. I’ll make you know me I Set your faces so« 
berly; 

Stand this way, and look sad 5 I’ll be no may-game 1 
Sadder, demurer yet! 

Ros, What is the matter ? 

What ails this gentleman ? 

Bd. Go off now backward, that I may behold ye: 
And not a simper, on your lives ! 

\Exciint Gentlemen, 

Lil, He’s mad, sure. 

Bel. Do you observe me too ? 

Mir, I may look on you. 

Bel. Why do you grin ? I know your mind. 
Mir. You do not. 

You are strangely humorous: Is there no mirth, 
nor pleasure. 

But you must be the object ? 

Bet. Mark, and observe me : Wherever I am 
named. 

The very word shall raise a general sadness. 

For the disgrace this scurvy woman did me. 

This proud pert thing! Take heed you laugh nof 
at me; 

Provoke me not; take heed ! 

Ros. I would fain please you ; 

Do any thing to keep you quiet. 

Bel. Hear me; 

Till I receive a satisfaction 

Equal to the disgrace and scorn you gave me, 

You are a wretched woman j till thou woo’st me, 
And 1 scorn thee as much, as seriously 
Jeer and abuse thee ; ask, what Gill thou art, 

Or any baser name ; I will proclaim thee, 

I will so sing thy virtue, so be-paint thee- 
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Ros» Nay, good sir, be more modest. 

Bel. Do you laugh again ?— 

Because you are a woman, you are lawless. 

And out of compass of an honest anger. 
llos Good sir, have a better belief of me. 

ZiL Away, dear sister. 

\Bxeunt Rosalura and Lillia. 
Mir, Is not this better now, this seeming mad¬ 
ness, 

Than falling out with your friends ? 

BcL Have I not frighted her ? 

Mir. Into her riglit wits, I warrant thee : Fol¬ 
low this humour. 

And thou shall see how prosperously ’twill guide 
thee. 

Bel. I am glad I have found a way to woo yet; 
I was afraid once 

I never should have made a civil suitor. 

Well, ril about it still. 

AJir. Do, do, and prosper.— Belt.eur. 

What sport do I make with these fools ! what plea¬ 
sure 

Feeds me, and fats my sides at their poor innocence! 
Wooing and wiving ! hang it! give me mirth, 
W^itty and dainty mirth I 1 shall grow in love, sure. 
With mine own happy head. 

Ent(n' Lucier. ’ 

Who’s this ?—To me, sir ?— 


® Efiter LcvcrducCy des I\fr Illiordr\ Such is the stage- 

direction in ihe folio of lbo2. Sir lUiard rcfeis ro liilli.ircl 
Swanston, who acted the part. This proves that the play was 
printed i roni the prompter*^ book — l^evvrdimc is the natne of the 
supposc'fi iiicrcliant in th<.‘ last act; but Lugier never appears un¬ 
der tliat name, though in tlie present scene Lev. is inadvertently 
prefixed to his speeches. 
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AVhat youth is this ? 

Luy;- Yes, sir, I would speak with you. 

If your name be monsieur Mirabell. 

Mir. You have hit it: 

Y"our business, I beseech you ? 

I.ug. This it is, sir ; 

There is a gentlewoman hath long time affected you^ 
And loved you dearly. 

Mir, Turn over, and end that story; 

’Tis long enough : I have no faith in women, sir. 
Lug* It seems so, sir: I do not come to woo 
for her. 

Or sing her praises, though she well deserve ’em ; 
I come to tell you, you have been cruel to her. 
Unkind and cruel, false of faith, and careless j 
Taking more pleasure in abusing her, 

AV^resting her honour to your wild disposes, ^ 
Than noble in requiting her aftection : 

AVliich, as you are a man, I must desire you 
(A gentleman of rank) not to persist in. 

No more to load her fair name with your injuries. 
Mir, Why, I beseech you, sir ? 

Lug, Good sir. I’ll tell you. 

And I’ll be short; I’ll tell you, because I love you; 
Because I would have you shun the shame may 
follow. 

There is a nobleman, new come to town, sir, 

A noble and a great man, that alfcets her, 

(A countryman of mine, a brave Savoyan, 

Nc[)hc\v to th* duke) and so much honours her. 
That ’twill be dangerous to pursue your old way, 
To touch at any tiling concerns her honour. 

Believ e, most dangerous : Her name is Oriana, 
And tills great man will marry her. Take heed, 
sir; 

For liowsoc’er her brother, a staid gentleman. 

Lets things pass upon better hopes, tliis lord, sir. 
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Is of that fiery and that poignant metal, 
(Especially provoked on by atlcetion) 

That ’twill be hard—But you ajc wise. 

Mir, A lord, sir ? 

Liig, Yes, and a noble lord, 

Mir, ’Send her good fortune ! 

This will not stir her lord ?—A baroness ? 

Say you so ? say you so ? By’r lady, a brave title ! 
Top, and top-gallant now ! Save her great ladyship! 
I was a poor servant of hers, I must confess, sir. 
And in those days I thought I might be jovy,* 
And make a little bold to call in to her ; ^ 

But, basta ! now, I know my rules and distance: 
Yet, if vshe want an usher, such an implement. 

One that is throughly paced, a clean-made gentle¬ 
man. 

Can hold a hanging up with approbation. 

Plant his hat formally, and wait with patience, 

I do beseech you, sir— 

Lug, Sir, leave your scoffing. 

And, as you are a gentleman, deal fairly : 

I have given you a friend’s counsel; so I’ll leave 
you 

Mir, But, hark ye, hark ye, sir ! Is’t possible 
I may believe what you say ? 

Lug, You may choose, sir. 

Mir, No baits ? no fish-hooks, sir ? no gins ? no 
nooses ? 

No pitfalls to catch puppies ? 

Lug, I tell you certain : 

You may believe; if not, stand to the danger! 

[Eaii, 

Mir, A lord of Savoy, says he ? the duke’s ne¬ 
phew ? 

A man so mighty ? By’r lady, a fliir marriage ! 


* ./oty.] Jovial, merry, from the French or cvjouC. 
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By my faith, a handsome fortune! I must leave 
prating; 

For, to confess the truth, I have abused her. 

For which I should be sorry, but that will seem 
scurvy. 

I must confess she w'as, ever since I knew her. 

As modest as she was fair; I am sure she loved me; 
Her means good, and her breeding excellent; 
And for my sake she has refused fair matches: 

I may play the fool finely.—Stay ! who are these ? 

Enter De Gard disguised^ Oriana, and Attendants, 

’Tis she, I am sure ; and that the lord, it should 
seem: 

He carries a fair port, is a handsome man too. 

I do begin to feel I am a coxcomb. 

Ori. Good my lord, chusc a nobler; for I know 
I am so far below your rank and honour. 

That what you can say this way, I must credit 
But spoken to beget yourself sport, Alas, sir, 

I am so far off from deserving you. 

My beauty so unfit for your affection. 

That I am grown the scorn of common railers. 

Of such injurious things, that, when they cannot 
Reach at my person, lie with my reputation. 

I am poor, besides. 

De Ga, You are all wealth and goodness ; 

And none but such as are the scum of men. 

The ulcers of an honest state, spite-weavers. 

That live on poison only, like swoln spiders. 

Dare once profane such excellence, such sweetness. 
Mir, rids man speaks loud indeed. 

De Ga, Name but the men, lady; 

Let me but know these poor and base depravers. 
Lay but to my revenge their persons open. 

And you shall see how suddenly, how fully, 
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For your most beauteous sake, how dircfully. 

I’ll handle their despites. Is this tiling one ? 

Be what he will- 

jMir, Sir! 

De Ga. Dare your malicious tongue, sir- 

Mir. I know you not, nor what you mean. 

Ori. Good my lord ! 

De Ga. If he, or any he- 

Ori. I beseech your honour! 

This gentleman’s a stranger to my knowledge ; 
And, no doubt, sir, a worthy man. 

De Ga. Your mercy I 
But, had he been a tainter of your honour, 

A blaster of those beauties reign within you— 

But we shall find a fitter time. Dear lady. 

As soon as I have freed you from your guardian. 
And done some honour’d offices unto you, 
i’ll take you, with those faults the world flings on 
you. 

And dearer than the whole world I’ll esteem you! 

[E^'cunl. 

Mir. This is a thundering lord; I am glad I 
’scaped him. 

How lovingly the wench disclaim’d my villainy! 

I am vex’d now heartily that he shall have her j 
Not that I care to marry, or to lose her. 

But that this bilbo-lord shall reap that maidenhead 
That was my due ; that he shall rig and top her! 
I’d give a thousand crowns now, he might miss her„ 

Enter a Sere mil. 

Serv. Nay, if I bear your blows, and keep your 
counsel. 

You have good luck, sir: I’ll tcacli you to strike 
lighter. 
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Mir. Come hitlier, honest fellow: Canst thou 
tell me 

Where this great lord lies ? this Savoy lord ? Thou 
met’st him ; 

He now went by thee, certain. 

Serv. Yes, he did, sir ; 

I know him, and I know you are fboPd. 

Mir. Come hither ; \Gives money. 

Here’s all this, give me truth. 

Serv. Not for your money, 

(And yet that may do much) but I have been beaten. 
And by the worshipful contrivers beaten, and I’ll 
tell you. 

This is no lord, no Savoy lord. 

Mir. Go forward. 

Serv. This is a trick, and put upon you grossly 
By one Lugier: The lord is monsieur Dc Gard, 
sir. 

An lionest gentleman, and a neighbour here : 
Their ends you understand better than I, sure. 

Mir. Now 1 know him 5 
Know him now plain I 

Serv. I have discliarged my choler so God be 
wi’ you, sir ! 

Mir. What a purblind puppy vras I! Now I re¬ 
member liim ; 

All the whole cast on’s face, though it were umber’d. 
And mask’d with patches. What a dundcr-whelp. 
To let him tlomineer thus! How he strutted. 

And what a load ol lord he clapt upon him I 
’Would I had him here again I I would so bounce 
him, 

* I have discharp^cd mi/ colours.] As it appears that the Servant 
betrays the plot out of resentment fiom having been beaten, Mr 
Syinpson properly rends, I have discharged mi/ choler.— Ed. 
1778. 
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I would so thank his lordship for his lewd plot— 
Do they think to carry it away, with a great band 
made of bird-pots, 

And a pair of pin-buttockkl breeches ?—Ha! 

Enter De Garo, Oriana, and Attendants. 

’Tis he again; he comes, he comes, he comes! have 
at him.— 

My Savoy lord, why dost thou frown on me ? 

And will that lavour never sweeter be ? 

Wilt thou, I say, for ever play the Ibol ? 

De Gard, be wise, and, Savoy, go to school! 

!My lord De Gard, I thank you for your antick; 
My lady bright, that will be sometimes frantic ; 
You worthy train that wait upon this pair, 

-—’Send you more wit, and them a bouncing bair !* 
And so I take my humble leave of your honours! 

\Exit 

De Ga, We arc discover’d, there’s no remedy, 
Lillia-Bianca’s man, upon my life. 

In stubbornness, because Lugicr corrected him-- 

A shameless slave plague on him for a rascal! 
OrL I was in perfect hope. The bane on’t is 
now, 

* A great band made ^bird-pots.] That is, a band of musical 
performers on bird-pots. See vol. V. p. 5H-. 

* And they a bouncing baire.] It is dear that for ihei/ we 
ehould read them ; but we know not wliat to make of the word 
baire. —Ed. 1778. 

Mr Mason says that baire is a purposed corruption for the 
sake of the rhyme of the Scotch word bairn, which is not impro¬ 
bable ; but a quibble seems to be intended upon bouncing hear^ in 
allusion to the swaggering deportment of Dc Gard. 

® A shameless slave’s plague on him for a rascal.'] What a 
shameless slaves plague means, is possibly as much unknown to 
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He will make mirth on mirth, to persecute us. 

De G(u We must be patient j I am vex’d to tli’ 
proof too. 

1*11 try once more j then if I fail, here’s one speaks. 

[Puts his hand on his sword* 
OrL Let me be lost, and scorn’d first [ 

Be Ga, Well, we’lJ consider. 

Away, and let me shift 5 I shall be hooted else. 

\ExeunL 


ACT IV. SCENE L 


A Street before the House qfYixraic* 


Enter Lugier, Lillia, and Servant^ mth a •willoxo 

garland. 

Lug* Faint not, but do as I direct ye ; trust me. 
jflelieve me too, for what I have told you, lady. 

As true as you are Lillia, is authentic; 

I know it, I have found it; ’Tis a poor courage 
Flies off for one repulse. These travellers 
Shall find, before wc have done, a home-spun wit, 
A plain French understanding, may cope with ’em. 

the reader as myself. I dispute not but the poet gave the line 
thus, 

A shamdt:ss slave! plague on him for a rarca/.—Sympson, 
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Tlicy have liad the better yet, thank your sweet 
squire here ! 

And let ’em brag. You would be revenged ? 

Lil. Yes, surely. 

Lug. And married too ? 

Lit, I think so. 

Lug. Then be conn soil’d ; 

You know how to proceed, I have other irons 
Heating as well as yours, and I will strike 
Three blows with one stone home Be ruled, and 
happy; 

And so I leave you. Now’s the time. 

LiL I am ready. 

If he do come to do me.^ 

Sen'. Will you stand here. 

And let the people think you are God knows what? 
mistress ? 

Let boys and prentices presume upon you ? 

LiL Pr’ythee hold thy peace. 

Serv, Stand at his door that hates you ? 


7 come to do me.l This unmeaning place I would reform 
tlius, 


jy/tc do come to dor me. 


The dor and to dor are common in our authors, and Ben Jon- 
son’s writings. Thus in the Lovers* Progress, act i. scene i. 
Malfort sajs to Leon, 


- I tvGu/d 7iot 

Receive the dor. ■ -■-.^•Fiipnpson. 

Possibly do is an accidental interpolation of the pi lntcr nr tran¬ 
scriber ; The measure, as wed as sense, Is. better without ifand 
Synipson’s alteration is hard and unplaii^ible. The dor, us a 
substantive, is common; but we remember no ins ijince o( its 
being used as a verb, to do). —Ihl. 177S. 

Mason aUo thinks tlte pa.'-sage corrupt, and w'sIk s to adopt one 
of these amendments; but it i-. surely .i very siigular tiling that, 
neither he nor Symp.son, nor the 1 l,^t {'ditoj>, ever met uith the 
wordt/o in the wanton sense which it still .bears m many parts of 
tlie country, and iu w hich it L used more than once in the.se plays. 
See vol. IX, p. 36'i. 
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JLil. IVytlice leave prating. 
iServ. JVay you go to tli’ tavern : I’ll give you 
a [)int ol wine there. 

If any of the inad-cap gentlemen sliould come by. 
That take ii}) women upon special warrant. 

Yon were in a wise case now. 

LiL (rive me llie garland ; 

And wait vou here. 

Enter Mirabell, Pinac, Mariana, Priest, and At- 

tendanis, 

]\Hr. Slic is liere to seek tlice, sirrali: 

I told thee what would follow ; slie is mad for thee! 
Shew, and advance.—So early stirring, lady ? 

It shews a busy minrl, a fancy troubled. 

A. willow garland too ? Js*t possible ? 

’Tis pity so jnuch beauty should lie musty j 
But ’tis not lO be ljcl])’d now. 

LiL The moie’s my misery. 

Good fortune to you, lady, y^ou deserve it; 

To me, too-late repentance, I have sought it. 

1 do not envy, though I grieve a little. 

You are mistress of'that happiness, those joys. 
That miglit have been, had I been wise—But for¬ 
tune— 

Pinoc. She understands y^ou not; pray you do 
not trouble her! 

And do not cross me like a hare thus; ’tis as omin¬ 
ous. 

LiL I <x)me not to upbraid your levity, 
(Though y^ou made show of love, and though I 
liked you) 

To claim an interest, (we are yet both strangers ; 
But what we might have been, had you persever’d, 
sir!) 

To be an eyC'Serc to your loving lady : 
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This garland shews, I give myself forsaken, 

(Yet, she must pardon me, ’tis most unwillingly!) 
And all the power and interest I had in you 
(As, I persuade myself, somewhat you loved me!) 
Thus patiently I render up, 1 otter 
To her that must enjoy you, and so bless you! 
Only, I heartily desire this courtesy, 

And would not be denied, to wait upon you 
This day, to see you tied, then no more trouble you. 
Pmac. It needs not, lady. 

Lil. Good sir, grant me so much. 

Pinac. 'Tis private, and we make no invitation. 
LiL My presence, sir, shall not proclaim it public. 
Pinac, May be, 'tis not in town. 

Lil. I have a coach, sir. 

And a most ready will to do you service. 

Mir. Strike, now or never! make it sure I I tell 
thee, [Aside to Pinac, 

She will hang herself, if she have thee not. 

Pinac. Pray you, sir, 

Entertain my noble mistress : Only a word or two 
With this importunate wmnian, and Pll relieve you.— 
Now you sec what your flings are, and your fancies. 
Your states, and your wild stubbornness j now you 
find 

What *tis to gird and kick at men's fair services. 
To raise your pride to such a pitch and glory, 
That goodness shews like gnats, scorn'd under you, 
*Tis ugly, naught; a self-will in a woman. 

Chain’d to an over-weening thought, is pestilent. 
Murders fair Fortune first, then fair Opinion : ® 
There stands a pattern, a true patient pattern. 
Humble, and sweet. 

LiL I can but grieve my ignorance. 

• Opinicn.'] Reputation. The word has occurred in the same 
tense several times hi these plays. 
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Repentance, some say too, is the best sacrifice ; 
For sure, sir, if my chance had been so happy 
(As I confess 1 was mine own destroyer) 

As to liavc arrivTd at you, (1 will not prophesy. 
Rut certain, as I think) I should have pleased you ; 
Have made you as much wonder at my courtesy, 
My love, and duty, as 1 have dishearten’d you. 
Some hours we have of youtli, and some of folly; 
And being free-born maids, we take a liberty. 
And, to maintain that, sometimes we strain highly. 
Pinac. Now yon talk reason. 

Lil. But being yoak’d and govern’d. 

Married, and those light vanities purged from us. 
How fair we grow! how gentle, and how tender. 
We twine about those loves that shoot up with us ! 
A sullen woman fear, that talks not to you; 

She has a sad and darken’d soul, loves dully : 

A merry and a free wxnch, give her liberty, 
liclicve her, in the lightest form she appears to you. 
Believe her excellent, though she despise you; 
Let hut tijcsc fits and flashes pass, she’ll shew to you 
As jewels riibb’d from dust, or gold new burnish’d : 
Such had I been, had you believed ! 

P/nac, Is’t possible ? 

LiL And to your haj)piness I dare assure you. 
If true love be accounted so. Your pleasure, 
Your will, and yourcommand, had tied my motions: 
But that liope’s gone. I know you are young and 
giddy. 

And, till you have a wife can govern with you, 
You sail upon this world’s sea,® light and empty; 

9 You su'd upon f?iis woltl-sca.] The reader, I dare say, will he 
pleased to see this dark phrase so well cleared up. The text, with 
only the trifling addition of a letter, is from the copy of 165"^^, 
which represents the line thus,' 

You sail upon this w'orld-^^a, light and Sympson. 

VOL. X. Y 
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Your bark in danger daily. ’Tis not the name 
neither 

Of wife can steer you, but the noble nature. 

The diligence, the care, the love, the patience; 
She makes the pilot, and preserves the husband. 
That knows and reckons every rib he is built on. 
But this I tell you, to my sliamc. 

Pinac. I admire you ; 

And now am sorry that I aim beyond you.— 

Alir. So, so, so 1 fair and softly ! ^)hc is thine 
own, boy ; [^Apart to him* 

She comes now without lure.— 

Pinac* But that it must needs 
Be reckon’d to me as a wantonness, 

Or worse, a madness, to forsake a blessing, 

A blessing of that hope - . 

LU* I dare not urge you : 

And yet, dear sir- 

Pinac* ’Tis most certain, I had rather. 

If’twcrc in my own choice—for you’re my coun¬ 
try-woman, 

A neighbour, here born by me ; she a stranger. 

And who knows how her friends- 

lAl* Do as you please, sir; 

If you be fast, not all the world—I love you. 

It is most true, and clear, I would persuade you j 
And I shall love you still. 

Pinac* Go, get before me : 

So much you have won upon me—do it presently; 
Here’s a priest ready—I’ll have you. 

Lil* Not now, sir ; 

No, you shall pardon me !—Advance your lady ; 

I flare not hinder your most high preferment: 

’Tis honour enough for me I have unmask’d you. 
Pinac* How’s that ? 

Lil* I have caught you, sir! Alas, I am no states- 
woman, 
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Nor 110 great traveller, yet I have found you : 

I have found your lady too, your beauteous lady j 
1 liavc found her birth and breeding too, her disci¬ 
pline, 

Who brought her over, and who kept your lady. 
And, when he laid her by, what virtuous nunnery 
Received her in ; I have found all these! Are you 
blank now ? 

Methinks, such travclPd wisdoms should not fool 
thus ; 

Such excellent indiscretions- 

Mir. How coidd she know this ? 

LiL 'Tis true, she is English born, but most pari 
French now. 

And so I hope you will find her to your comfort. 
Alas, I am ignorant of what she cost you! 

The price of these hired clothes I do not know', 
gentlemen ! 

Those jewels are the broker’s, how you stand bound 
for ’em ! 

Pinac. Will you make this good ? 

Lit. Yes, yes ; and to her face, sir. 

That she’s an English whore ! a kind of fling-dust. 
One of your London light o ’loves,* a right one I 
Came over in thin pumps, and half a petticoat. 
One faith,* and one smock, with a broken haber¬ 
dasher : 

I know all this without a conjurer. 

Her name is Jumping-Joan, an ancient sin-weaver: 
She was first a lady’s chambermaid, there slipp’d, 
And broke her leg above the knee j departed, 

' One ij ifour Ijondon light o* loves.] See vol. VII. p. 19. 

^ One lalth, and one smochtvilh a broken haberdasher-] The word 
faith seems a corruption here.—Ed. 177a. 

The text seems to imply, “ possessing just as much faith and 
as large a stock of linen as a bankrupt haberdasher,’* whose cre¬ 
dit is destroyed and his goods seized by the law- 
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And set up shop herself; stood the fierce conflicts 
Of many a furious term j there lost her colours. 
And last shipp’d over hither. 

Mh\ We are betray’d ! 

Lil. Do you come to fright me with this mystery ? 
To stir me with a stink none can endure, sir ? 

I pray you proceed ; the wedding will become you! 
Who gives the lady ? you ? An excellent father 1 
A careful man, and one that knows a beauty ! 
Send you fair shipping, sir! and so I’ll leave you. 
Be wise and manly, then I may chance to love you! 

[Eait, 

Mir. As I live, I am ashamed this wench has 
reach’d me. 

Monstrous ashamed ! but there’s no remedy. 

This skew’d-eyed carrion- 

Pmac. This I suspected ever. 

Come, come, uncase; we have no more use of you ; 
Your clothes must back again. 

Mariana. Sir, you shall pardon me; 

*Tis not our English use to be degraded. 

If you will visit me, and take your venture. 

You shall have pleasure for your properties : ^ 

And so, sweetheart- 

Mir. Let her go, and the devil go with her ! 
'We have never better luck with these preludiums. 
Come, be not daunted; think she’s but a woman. 
And let her have the devil’s wit, we’ll reach her! 

[Ejoeunf. 


5 Properties.'} A play-house term, denoting the incidental 
necessaries of a theatre- 
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SCENE 11. 


J Cr rove near Nantolet's House, 


Enter Rosalura and Lugier. 

Ros. You have now redeemed my good opinion, 
tutor. 

And you stand iiiir again. 

Lug, I can but labour. 

And sweat in your adiiirs. I am sure Belleur 
Will be here instantly, and use his anger. 

His wonted harshness. 

Ros, I hope he will not beat me. 

Lug, No, sure, he has more manners. Be you 
ready ! 

Ros, Yes, yes, I am ; and am resolved to fit him. 
With patience to out~do all he can ofier. 

But how does Oriana ? 

Lug. Worse, and worse still; 

There is a sad house for her j she is now. 

Poor lady, utterly distracted. 

Ros. Pity ! 

Infinite pity ! ’Tis a handsome lady. 

That Mirabelfs a beast, worse than a monster, 
ff' this afiliction work not. 

E7iter Lilli A-Bianca. 

lAL Are you ready ? 

Belleur is coming on, here, hard behind me : 
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I have no leisure to relate my fortune ; 

Only I wish you may come oft‘ as handsomely. 
Upon the sign you know what. \_Exit. 

Ros. Well, well; leave me ! 

Enler Belleuk. 

Bel How now ? 

Ros. You are welcome, sir. 

Bel, ’Tis well ye have manners! 

That court’sy again, and hold your countenance 
staidly! 

That look’s too light j take heed ! so, sit ye down 
now; 

And, to confirm me that your gall is gone. 

Your bitterness dispersed, (for so I’ll have if) 
Look on me stedfastly, and, whatsoe’er I say to 
you. 

Move not, nor alter in your face ; you are gone then! 
For if you do express the least distaste. 

Or sliew an angry wrinkle, (mark me, woman ! 

We arc now' alone) 1 will so conjure thee, 

The third part of my execution 
Cannot be spoke. 

Ros. I am at your dispose, sir. 

Bel, Now rise, and woo me a little; let me hear 
that faculty: 

But touch me not } nor do not lie, I charge you ! 
Begin now. 

Ros. If so mean and poor a beauty 

May ever hope the grace- 

Bel. You cog, you flatter! 

I.«ike a lewd thing, you lie ! ‘ May Jiopc that grace ? * 
Why, what grace canst thou hope for ? Answer not; 
For if thou dost, and licst again. I’ll swinge thee ! 
Do not I know thee for a pestilent woman ? 
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A proud at both ends ? Be not angry. 

Nor stir not o’ your life I 
Jlos. I am counseird, sir. 

Jjcl. Art thou not now (confess, for I’ll have the 
truth out) 

As much unworthy of a man of merit. 

Or any of ye all, nay, of mere man, 

Tliougli he were crooked, cold, all wants upon him. 
Nay, of any dishonest thing that bears that figure. 
As devils are of mercy ? 
jR os. We are unworthy. 

BeL Stick to that truth, and it may chance to 
save thee. 

And is it not our bounty that we take ye ? 

That we are troubled, vex’d, or tortured with yc. 
Our mere and special bounty ? 

Bos. Yes. 

BeL Our pity. 

That (or your wickedness we swinge ye soundly j 
Your stubbornness, and your stout hearts, we bela¬ 
bour ye ? 

Answer to that! 

Bos, I do confess your pity. 

BcL And dost not thou deserve in thine own per¬ 
son, 

Thou impudent, thou pert—Do not change coun¬ 
tenance ! 

Bos. I dare not, sir. 

BcL For if you do— 

Bos. I am settled. 

BeL 'Diou wagtail, peacock, puppy, look on me; 

I am a gentleman. 

Bos. it seems no less, sir. 

BcL And darest thou in thy surqiiedry-- 

Bos. I beseech you ! 

It was my weakness, sir, I did not view you. 
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I took not notice of your noble parts. 

Nor culled your person,^ nor your proper fashion. 
Bel, This is some amends yet. 

Ros, I shall mend, sir, daily. 

And study to deserve. 

Bel. Come a little nearer ! 

Canst thou repent thy villainy ? 
li os. Most seriously. 

Bel. And be ashamed ? 

Ros. I am ashamed. 

Bel. Cry! 

Ros. It will be hard to do, sir. 

Bel. Cry now instantly ; 

Cry monstrously, that all the town may hear thee ; 
Cry seriously, as if thou hadst lost thy monkey; 

And, as I like thy tears- 

Ros. Now! 

Enter Lilli a, andfour Women laughing. 

Bel. How ! how! do you jeer me ? 

Have you broke your bounds again, dame ? 

Ros. Yes, and laugh at you. 

And laugh most heartily. 

Bel. What are these ? whirlwinds 
Is hell broke loosc,'and all the furies flutter’d r 
Am I greased once again ? 

Ros. Yes, indeed are you j 
And once again you shall be, if you quarrel! 

Do you come to vent your fury on a virgin ? 

^ Nor v.'a\\<n\ your person^ nor your \}ro^cx fashion.] Propei-, 
as Mason observes, here means hand&ome. (lallcd is evidently 
corrupt. Syinpson proposes skilled, which sounds very awkward; 
the last editors propose marked, which is a very weak expression, 
and far from the trace of letters in the corrupted word. Mason 
[proposesco«wer/ or scanned, 'flje word in the text i.s however nearer 
the trace of the letters in the corruj>ted word, and means, ‘q>icked 
oiil and contemplated each part of your person.” 
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Is this your manhood, sir? 

1 W orn. Let him do his best; 

Let’s sec the utmost of his indignation ; 

I long to see him angry. Come; proceed, sir. 
Hang him, he dares not stir; a man of timber ! 

2 Worn. Come hither to fright maids with thy 

bull-Iaccs ? 

To threaten gentlewomen ! Thou a man ? a may- 
pole ! 

A great dry pudding! 

3 Worn. Come, come, do your worst, sir; 

Be angry il' thou da rest. 

Bel. The lord deliver me ! 

4 fVom. Do but look scurvily upon this ladv. 
Or give us one foul word—Wc are all mistaken; 
This is some mighty dairy-maid in man’s clothes. 

Lil. I am of that mind too. 

Bel. What will they do to me ? 

Lil. And hired to come and abuse us : A mail 
has manners j 

A gentleman, civility and breeding. 

Some tinker’s trull, with a beard glew’d on. 

1 IVom. Let’s search him. 

And as we hud him- 

Bel, Let me but depart from ye. 

Sweet Christian women! 

LiL Hear the thing speak, neighbours. 

Bel. ’Tis but a small request: If e’er I trouble ye, 
If e’er I talk again of beating women. 

Or beating any thing that can but turn to me; 

Of ever thinking of a handsome lady 
But virtuously and well, of ever speaking 
But to her honour—This I’ll promise ye, 

1 will take rhubarb, and purge choler mainly, 
Abundantly I’ll purge. 

Lil. I’ll send you broths, sir. 

Bel. I will be laugh’d at, and endure it patiently j 
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I will do any thing ! 

Ros, I’ll be your bail then. 

When you come next to woo, pray you come not 
boisterously, 

And furnish’d like a bear-ward. 

Bel, No, in truth, forsooth. 

Ros. I scented you long since. 

Bel, I was to blame, sure ; 

I will appear a gentleman. 

Ros, ’Tis the best for you. 

For a true noble gentleman’s a brave thing. 

Upon that hope, we quit you. You fear seriously ? 

Bel, Yes, truly do I; I confess I fear you. 

And honour you, and any thing! 

Ros, Farewell then! 

Worn, And when you come to woo next, bring 
more mercy! 

[Exeunt Rosalura and Women, 
Enter two Genlleimn, 

Bel, A dairy-maid! a tinker’s trull! Heaven bless 
me ! 

Sure, if I had provoked ’em, they had quarter’d me. 
I am a most ridiculous ass, now I perceive it; 

A coward, and a knave too. 

1 Gent, ’Tis the mad gentleman ; 

Let’s set our faces right. 

Bel, No, no; laugh at me. 

And laugh aloud. 

2 Gent, We are better manner’d, sir. 

Bel, I do deserve it; call me patch,* and puppy, 

* Patch.] A general term for a fool, and sometimes for any 
mean fellow. Mr Douce has fully disproved the notion that the 
word originated in the name of Cardinal Wolsey*s fool (Illustr. 
vol. i. p. 257.) 
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And beat me, if*you please. 

1 Gent, No, indeed j wc know'you. 

Bel, ’Death, do as 1 would have ye ! 

2 Gent. You arc an ass then, 

A coxcomb, and a calf! 

Bel. 1 am a great calf. 

Kick me a little now: Why, when ? Sufficient. 

[^ They kick him. 

Now laugh aloud, and scorn me; so God b’ wi’ ye! 
And ever when ye meet me, laugh. 

1 Gent. We will, sir. [^Exeunt. 


SCENE III. 


A Room in La Castre’s House. 


Enter Nantolet, La Castre, De Gard, Lugier, 

and Mirabell. 

Mir. Your patience, gentlemen! Why do ye bait 
me ? 

Nant. Is’t not a shame you arc so stubborn-hearted. 
So stony and so dull, to such a lady. 

Of her perfections and her misery ? 

Lu^. Docs she not love you ? Does not her dis¬ 
traction 

For your sake only, lier most pitied lunacy 
Of ail but you, shew ye ? Does it not compel ye ? 
Mir. Soft and fair, gentlemen; pray ye proceed 
temperately. 

Lug. If you have any feeling, any sense in you, 

The least touch of a noble heart- 

La Ca. Let him alone ; 
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It is his glory that he can kill beauty. 

You bear my stamp, but not my tenderness; 

Your wild unsavoury courses set that in you ! 

For shame, be sorry, though you cannot cure her j 
Shew something of a man, of a fair nature. 

Mir, You make me mad ! 

De Ga, Let me pronounce this to you ; 

You take a strange felicity in slighting 
And wronging women, which my poor sister feels 
now; 

Heaven’s hand be gentle on her! Mark me, sir. 
That very hour she dies, (there’s small hope other¬ 
wise) 

That minute, you and I must grapple for it j 
Either your life or mine ! 

Mir, Be not so hot, sir; 

I am not to be wrought on by these policies. 

In truth, I am not! nor do I fear the tricks, 

Or the high-sounding threats, of a Savoyan. 

I glory not in cruelty, (ye wrong me) 

Nor grow up water’d with the tears of women. 
This let me tell ye, howsoe’er I shew to ye. 

Wild, as ye please to call it, or self-will’d, 

YVhen I see cause 1 can both do and sutler. 
Freely, and feelingly, as a true gentleman. 

Enter Rosalura and Lillia, 

Ros, Oh, pity, pity! thousand, thousand pities! 
Lit, Alas, poor soul! she will die ! she is grown 
senseless j 

She will not know, nor speak now. 

Ros, Die for love ? 

And love of such a youth ? I would die for a dog 
first I 

He that kills me. I’ll give him leave to cat me ! 

I’ll know men better, ere I sigh for any of ’em. 
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Lil Yc have done a worthy act, sir, a most fa¬ 
mous j 

You liave killM a maid the wrong way; ye*re a con¬ 
queror ! 

Ros, A conqueror? acobler! Hang him, sowter! 
Go hide thyself, for sJiame ! go lose thy memory ! 
Live not 'mongst men 5 thou art a beast, a monster, 
A blatant beast! ® 

LiL If you have yet any honesty^ 

Or ever heard of any, take my counsel; 

Off with your garters, and seek out a bough, 

A handsome bough; for I would liave you hang 
like a gentleman ; 

And write some dolcfiil matter to the world, 

A warning to hard-hearted men. 

Mir, Out, kittlings! 

What catterwauliug’s here! what gibing ! 

Do you think my heart is soften'd with a black 
santis V 

Shew me some reason. 

Oriana is brought hi, Ijjing on a bed. 

Jlos, Here tlicn, here is a reason. 

Naiit, Now, if ye be a man, let this sight shake 
ye ! 

La Ca. Alas, poor gentlewoman ! Do you know 
me, lady ? 

Lug. How she looks up, and stares ! 

*5 A hlalant beast.] Probably an allusion to the animal so tcmicd 
in Spenser S' I 'airy Queen. 

’ Black Santis.] A nioeb hymn to Saint Satan. See a note on 
the Mad Lover, vol. VI. p. 221. It is again alluded to in Daven¬ 
port’s New Trick to cheat the Devil:— 

“ All tongues arc clamour to her, saving yours, 

Harsh as a black sant or a grating wheel.” 
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On. I know you very well; 

You are my godfather; and that’s the monsieur. 
De Ga. And who am 1 ? 

Ori. You are Amadis dc Gaul, sir. 

Oil, oh, my heart! Were ye never in love, sweet 
lady ? 

And do you never dream of flowers and gardens ? 
I dream of walking fires : Take heed I It comes now. 
Who’s that? Pray stand away. 1 have seen that face 
sure. 

How light my head is ! 
llos. Take some rest. 

Ori. I cannot; 

For I must be up to-morrow to go to church. 

And I must dress me, put my new gown on, 

And be as fine to meet my love ! Heigh-ho 1 
Will not you tell me where my love lies buried ? 
Mir. He is not dead.—lieshrew my licart, she 
stirs me! [^Aside. 

Ori. He is dead to me. 

Mir. Is’t possible my nature 
Should be so damnable, to let her suffer ?— 

Give me your hand. 

Ori. How soft you feel, how gentle ! 

I’ll tell you your fortune, friend. 

Mir. How she stares on me ! 

Ori. You have a flattering face, but ’tis a fine 
one 5 

I warrant you may have a hundred sweethearts. 
Will ye pray for me ? I shall die to-morrow ; 

And will ye ring the bells ? 

Mir. I am most unworthy, 

I do confess, unhappy. Do you know me ? 

Or/. 1 would I flid ! 

Mir. Oh, fair tears, how ye take me! 

Ori. Do ye weep too ? You have not lost your 
lover ? 
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You mock me; Ell go home and pray. 

Mir. Pray you pardon me ; 

Or, if it please you to consider justly. 

Scorn me, for 1 deserve it; scorn and shame me. 
Sweet Oriana! 

LiL Let her alone 5 she trembles : 

Her fits will grow more strong, if ye provoke her. 
La Ca, Certain she knows you not, yet loves to 
see you. 

How she smiles now! 

Enter Belleur. 

Bel Where are ye ? Oh, why do not you laugh ? 
Come, laugh at me ! 

Why ’a devil art thou sad, and such a subject. 
Such a ridiculous subject, as 1 am, 

Before thy face ? 

Mir. Pr’ythec put off this lightness ; 

This is no time for mirtli, nor place j I have used 
too much on’t : 

I have undone myself, and a sweet lady. 

By being too indulgent to my foolery, 

Wliich truly I repent. Look here! 

Bel. What ails she ? 

Mir. Alas, she is mad. 

Bel. Mad ? 

Mir. Yes, too sure; for me too. 

Bel. Dost thou wonder at that ? By this good 
light, they are all so; 

They are cozening mad, they are brawling mad, 
1 hey are proud mad ; 

They arc all, all mad. I came from a world of mad 
women, 

Mad as March hares : Get ’em in chains, then deal 
with ’em. 
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There’s one that’s mad; she seems well, but she is 
dog-mad. 

Is she dead, dost think? 

Mir. Dead ? Heaven forbid ! 
y>W. Heaven further it! 

I'or, till they be key-cold dead, there’s up trusting 
of ’em. 

Whale’er they seem, or howsoe’er they carry it, 
Till they be chap-fall’n, and their tongues at j)eace. 
Nail’d in tlieir coffins sure. I’ll ne’er believe ’em. 
SJiall I talk with her? 

jMir. No, dear friend, be quiet, 

And be at peace a while. 

Bel. I’ll walk aside. 

And come again anon. But take heed to her : 
You say she is a woman ? 

Mir. Yes. 

Bel, Take great heed; 

For if she do not cozen thee, then hang me. 

Let her be mad, or what she will, she’ll cheat thee I 

[ Ed'il. 

Mh\ Away, wild fool!—How vile this shews in 
him now! 

Now take my faith, (before ye all I speak it) 

And with it my repentant love. 

Bfi Ca. This seems well. 

Mir. Were but this lady clear again, whose sor¬ 
rows 

My very heart melts for, were she but perfect, 
(For thus to marry her would be two miseries) 
Before the richest and the noblest beauty, 

France, or the world could shew me, 1 would take 
her: 

As she now is, my tears and prayers shall wed her. 
De Ga. This makes some small amends. 

Ros, She beckons to you : 
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To m too, to go off. 

Nant. Let’s draw aside all. 

[Exeunt all but Oriana and Mirabell. 

OrL Oh, mv best friend! I would fain-- 

Mir, What! She speaks well,' 

And with another voice. 

Ori, But I am fearful. 

And shame a little stops my tongue- 

]\lh\ Speak boldly. 

Ori, Tell yon, I am well, I am perfect well; (pray 
you mock not) 

And that 1 did this to provoke your nature; 

Out oi'iny inhnite and restless love, 

To win your pity. Pardon me ! 

Mir, Co forward: 

Who set you on ? 

Ori, None, as I live, no creature; 

Not any knew, or ever dream’d what I meant. 
Will you be mine ? 

Mir, ’Tis true, I pity you; 

But when I marry you, you must be wiser. 
Nothing but tricks ? devices ? 

Ori. Will you shame me ? 

Mir, Yes, marry, will I.—Come near, come near 1 
a miracle! 

The woman’s well; she was only mad for marriage. 
Stark mad to be stoned to death; give her good 
counsel.— 

Will this world never mend?—Are you caught,dam¬ 
sel ? 

Enter Belletjr, La Castre, Lucier, Nantolet, 
De Card, Bosalura, and Lillia. 

Eel, How goes it now ? 

]\lir. Thou art a kind of prophet; 

The woman’s well again, and would have gull'd me ; 

VOL. X, z 
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Well, excellent well, and not a taint upon her. 

J^e/, Did not I tell you ? Let ’em be what can be. 
Saints, devils, any thing, they will abuse us. 

Thou wert an ass to believe her so long, a coxcomb ; 
Give ’em a minute, they’ll abuse whole millions. 

Jfir, And am not I a rare physician, gentlemen. 
That can cure desperate mad minds ? 

De Ga. Be not insolent. 

. Alir, Well, go thy ways : From this hour I dis¬ 
claim thee. 

Unless thou hast a trick above this ; then I’ll love 
thee. 

You owe me for your cure.—Pray have a care of her. 
For fear she fall into a relapse.—Come, Belleur j 
We’ll set up bills to cure diseased virgins. 

BeL Shall we be merry ? 

Mir» Yes. 

BcL But I’ll no more projects : 

If we could make ’em mad, it were some mastery! 

[Ejceunt, 

Lil. I am glad she is well again. 

Ros. So am I, certain.— 

Be not ashamed. 

OrL I shall never see a man more. 

I)e Ga, Come, you’re a fool I had you but told 
me this trick. 

He should not have gloried thus. 

JjUg. He shall not long, neither. 

Za Ca, Be ruled, and be at peace: You have my 
consent. 

And what power I can work with. 

Nant. Come, leave blushing; 

We are your friends: An honest way compcll’d you. 
Heaven will not see so tnie a love unrecompenccd. 
Come in, and slight him too. 

Lug, The next shall hit him. [^Eaxunf, 
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ACT V. SCENE L 


A Street. 


Enter De Card and Lugier. 

De Ca. ’Twill be discover’d. 

Lug. That’s the worst can happen : 

If there be any way to reach, and work upon him. 
Upon his nature suddenly, and catch him—That he 
loves. 

Though he dissemble it and would shew contrary, 
And will at length relent, I’ll lay my fortune j 
Nay, more, my life. 
l)c G(t. Is she won ? 

Lug. Yes, and ready. 

And my dcsignments set. 

De Ga. They are now for travel j 
All for that game again ; they have forgot wooing. 
Lug. Let ’em; we’ll travel with ’em. 

De Ga. Where’s his father ? 

Lug. Within; he knows my mind too, and al¬ 
lows ir. 

Pities ydur sister’s fortune most sincetely; 

And has ap[»ointcd, for our more assistance, 

Some of his secret friends. 

De Gc:. ’Speed the plough! 

Lug. Well said; 

And be you serious too. 

De Ga. I shall be diligent. 
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Lug> Let’s break the ice for one, the rest will 
drink too 

(Believe me, sir) of the same cup : My young gen¬ 
tlewomen 

Wait but who sets the game a-foot; though they 
seem stubborn, 

Heserved, and proud now, yet I know their hearts. 
Their pulses how they beat, and for what cause, sir. 
And liow they long to venture their abilities 
In a true quarrel. Husbands they must and will 
have, 

Or nunneries, and thin collations 
To cool their bloods. Let’s all about our business j 
And, if this fail, let Nature work 1 
])e Gcu You have armed me. 


SCENE 11. 


Before La Castre’s House. 


Enter Mirabell, Nantolet, and La Castre. 

La Ca. Will you be wilful then ? 

Mir. Pray, sir, your pardon ; 

For I must travel. Lie lazy here. 

Bound to a wife ? chain’d to her subtleties. 

Her humours, and her wills, which arc mere letters ? 
To have her to-day pleased, to-morrow peevish. 
The third day mad, the fourth rebellious ? 

You see, before they are married, wliat moriscocs, ® 


9 Moriscoes,~\ A Moorish dance, from which the English mor¬ 
ris is supposed to be derived. 
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What masques ana mummeries they put upon us : 
To be tied here, and suffer their lavoltas ?* 

ISlant. ’Tis your own seeking. 

Mir. Yes^ to get my freedom. 

Were they as I could wish ’em—— 

La Ca. Fools and meacocks,* 

To endure what you think fit to put upon ’em! 
Come, change your mind. 

Mir. Not before I have changed air, father. 
When I know women worthy of my company, 

I will return again and wait upon ’em ; 

Till then, dear sir. I’ll amble all the world over,^ 
And run all hazards, misery, and poverty. 

So I escape the dangerous bay of matrimony ! 

Enter Belleuii and Pinac. 

Pinac. Are you resolved ? 

]\Iir. Yes, certain; I will out again. 

Pinac. We are for you, sir; we are your servants 
once more: 

Once more we’ll seek our fortune in strange coun¬ 
tries ; 

Ours is too scornful for us. 

Bel. Is there ne’er a land 
That you have read, or heard of, (for I care not 
how far it be, 

* iMvoltas."^ The lawUa was a fevouritc dance with our ances¬ 
tors, of a very sprightly turn, and somewhat resembling, though 
not identical with, the German waltz. 

* MmcorL’i.'} Dastardly, foolish creatures; a common word of 
<lcrision in old ])la}fS. 8o in Dekker*s Honest Whore ;—“ A wo- 
nuin’s wcli iiolp’d up with such a meacock** 

* PU amble all the tvorld ot’cr.] We have ventured to insert 
rnmbl(\ which is a much better word here than amble, and proba¬ 
bly the right,—Ed. 1778. 

The old word is perfectly right, and fully as good as the amend¬ 
ment. It docs not even stand in need of an explanation. 
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Nor under what pestiferous star it lies) 

A happy kingdom, where there are no women ? 

Nor have been ever ? nor no mention 

Of any such lewd things, witli lewder qualities ? 

For thither would I travel; where ’tis felony 

To confess he had a mother j a mistress, treason. 

La Ca. Are you for travel too ? 

Bel. For any thing. 

For living in the moon, and stopping hedges,^ 

Ere I stay here to be abused, and baffled. 

Nant. Why did you not break your minds to me ? 
they are my daughters ; 

And sure I think I should have that command over 
’em, 

To sec ’em wxll bestow’d. I know ye arc gentle¬ 
men. 

Men of fair parts and states; I know your pai ents 5 

And had ye told me of your fair aflcctions- 

Make but one trial more, and let me second ye. 

Bel No; I’ll make hob-nails first, and mend old 
kettles I 

Can you lend me an armour of high proof, to ap¬ 
pear in, 

And two or three field-pieces to defend me ? 

The king’s guard are mere pigmies. 

Nant. Lhey’ll not cat you. 

Bel, Yes, and you too, and twenty fatter mon- 
sieurs. 

If their high stomachs hold: They came with chop¬ 
ping-knives, 


* JTor living in the moony and stoppuig hedges.'} An allusion to 
the vulgar tale of the man in the moon, who is represenUd witli 
a bundle of sticks, which Belleur ludicrously supposes to be for 
the purpose of mending hedges. 
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To cut me into rands and sirloins,^ and so powder 

me.— 

Come, shall we go ? 

N'anL You cannot be so discourteous. 

If ye intend to go, as not to visit ’em. 

And take your leaves. 

Mir, That we dare do, and civilly. 

And thank ’em too. 

Pinac, Yes, sir, we know that honesty.^ 

Bel I’ll come i’ th’ rear, forty foot off', I’ll assure 
you. 

With a good gun in my hand; I’ll no more Ama¬ 
zons, 

I mean no more of their frights: I’ll make my three 
legs. 

Kiss my hand twice, and if I smell no danger. 

If the interview be clear, may be I’ll speak to her j 
I’ll wear a privy coat too, and behind me. 

To make those parts secure, a bandog.^ 

^ To ad me into rands and sirloins.'] As we can annex no mean¬ 
ing to tile word rands in this passage, we have inserted rounds- 
A round of beef is almost as common a phrase as a sirloin, —Ed. 
1778.^ 

So it is at this day, no doubt; but rand was as common with 
our ancestors. Sherwood explains, a randc of beef, une giste de 
Sceuf. 

* Honest^.] i. e. Good-breeding, good-manners.—Sym/wow. 

* Bandog.] This word has often occurred before. It is fre¬ 
quently to be met with in our old writers as a terra of reproach; 
as in Massinger^s Virgin Martyr, act ii. scene ii.— 

“ Sirrali! bandog 

It appears to have been the name of a dog of the fierce kind; thus 
in the same play, act iv. scene ii:— 

“ \Vhat bandogs but you two would worry a woman 

And again, act v. scene i.— ^ 

Bandogs (kept three days hungry) worriq^ 

A thousand British rascals,’* t^c.—Reed. 

It seems in this place to signify some part of dress which had 
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Z<? Ca. You £irc a merry gentleman, 

BeL A wary gentleman, 1 do assure you ; 

I have been warn’d, and must be arm’d. 

La Ca, Well, son. 

These arc your hasty thoughts; when I see you are 
bent to it, 

Then I’ll believe, and join with you; so we’ll leave 

^ y<^* 

There is a trick will make ye stay. [ZavV. 

Nani. I hope so. \Kvi(. 

Mi)\ We have won immortal fame now, if we 
leave ’em, 

Pinac. You have, but we have lost. 

Alir. Pinac, thou art cozen’d; 

I know they love you; and to gain you handsomely. 
Not to be thought to yield, they would give mil¬ 
lions : 

Their lather’s willingness, that mustneeds shew you. 

Pinac. If I thought so- 

Mir. You shall be hang’d, you recreant! 

Would vou turn reneirado now ? 

I'd. No ; let’s away, boys, 

Out of the air and tumult of their villainies. 
Tlunigh I were married to tluit graslioppcr. 

And had her last by th’ legs, I should think she 
would cozen me. 


derivett iu name from tlic dog; though it may mean literally a 
bandog —Ed. 1778. 

And why not ? Belleur says, he will guard his fore-parts with 
a privy coat of armour under his doublet, and liis baclv with a 
bandog. These dogs were certainly, as Mr Reed supposes, verv 
fierce, and were chiefly kept for baiting bears. Ot course they 
were kept at the celebrated Paris-garden, then appro])riat(;d to 
that sport. So ih the M^itch of Edmonton, (Ford’s \V^)rks, ii. 
488.) Cuddy Banks says to the devil disguised in tlie shape of a 
black doff.—If thou canst rub tby slioulder against a lawyer’s 
gown as mou passest by W'estminstcr-hall, do ; if not, to the Uain. 
amongst th^ bandogs take water, and the devil go with thee.’* 
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Eriter a young Man disguised as a Factor, 

Foe, Monsieur Mirabcll, I take it ? 

Mir, You arc i’ tli’ riglit, sir. 

Foe, I am come to seek you, sir; I have been 
at your father’s, 

And understanding you were here- 

Mir, You are welcome. 

May I ciTU'e your name ? 

Fac, Fosse, sir, and your servant. 

That you may know me better, I am factor 
To your old merchant, Lcvcrdurc. 

Mir, How docs he ? 

F'ac, Well, sir, I hope ; he is now at Orleans, 
About some business, 

Mir, You are once more welcome. 

Your master’s a right honest man, and one 
1 am much beliolding to, and must very shortly 
Trouble his love aejain. 

Fac, You may be bold, sir. 

Mir, Your business, if you please now ? 

Fac, This it is, sir. 

I know you well remember, in your travel, 

A Genoa merchant- 

Mir, I remember many. 

Fac, But this man, sir, particularly; your own 
benefit 

Must needs imprint him in you ; one Alberto, 

A gentleman you saved from being murder’d 
A little from Bologna : 

I was then myself in Italy, and supplied you; 
Though happily you iiave forgot me now. 

Mir. No, I remember you. 

And that Alberto too ; a noble gentleman. 

More to remember were to thank myself, sir. 
What of that gentleman ? 
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Fac. He’s dead. 

Mb\ I am sorry. 

Fac. But on his death-bed, leaving to his sister 
All that he had, beside some certain jewels, 
(WJiich, with a ceremony, he bequeathed to you. 
In gratefu] memory) lie commanded strictly 
His sister, as she loved liim and his peace. 

To sec those jewels safe and true deliver’d. 

And, with them, his last love. She, as tender to 
Observe this will, not trusting friend nor servant 
With such a weight, is come herself to Paris, 

And at my master’s house. 

A/ir. You tell me a wonder. 

Fac. I tell you a truth, sir. She is young and 
handsome. 

And well attended; of much state and riches; 

So loving and obedient to her brother. 

That, on my conscience, if he had given her also. 
She would most willingly have made her tender. 
Afir, May not I see her ? 

Fac. She desires it heartily. 

A//r. And presently ? 

Fac. She is now about some business. 

Passing accounts of some lew debts here owing, 
And buying jewels of a merchant. 

Mir. Is she wealthy ? 

Fac. I would you had her, sir, at all adventure : 
Her brother had a main state. 

Mir. And fair too ? 

Fac. The prime of all those parts of Italy, 

For beauty and for courtesy. 

J/ir. I must needs see her. 

Fac. ’Tis all her business, sir. You may now sec 
her; 

But to-morrow will be litter for ^our visitation, 

■/ 

For she’s not yet prepared. 

Alir. Only her sight, sii : 
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And, when you shall think fit, for further visit. 
Fac* Sir, you may sec her, and I’ll wait your 
coming. 

Mi7\ And I’ll be with ye instantly. I know the 
house ; 

Meantime, my love, and thanks, sir ! 

Fac. Your poor servant. [EFU. 

Pinac. Thou hast the strangest luck ! What was 
that Alberto ? 

Mir. An honest noble merchant, ’twas my 
chance 

To rescue from some rogues had almost slain him ; 
And he in kindness to remember this! 

Bel, Now we shall have you 
(For all your protestations, and your forwardness) 
Find out strange fortunes in this lady’s eyes. 

And new enticements to put off your journey j 
And who shall have honour then ? 

Mir, No, no, never fear it: 

I must needs see her, to receive my legacy. 

Bel, If’it be tied up in her smock. Heaven help 
thee! 

May not we see too ? 

Mir. Yes, afore we go: 

I must be known myself ere I be able 
To make thee welcome. Wouldst thou see more 
women ? 

I thought you had been out of love with all. 

Bel, I may be, 

(I find that) with the least encouragement; 

Yet 1 desire to sec whether all countries • 

Arc natui'ully possess’d with the same spirits. 

For if they be. I’ll take a monastery. 

And never travel; for I had rather be a friar. 

And live mewed up, than be a fool, and flouted. 
Mh\ Well, 'well. I’ll meet you anon, then tell 
you more, boys j 
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However, stand prepared, prest for our journey; ® 
For certain, we shall go, I think, when I have seen 
her. 

And viewed her well. 

Pinac, Go, go, and we’ll wait for ye; 

Your fortune directs ours. 

BcL You shall find us i’ th’ tavern. 

Lamenting in sack and sugar ^ for our losses. 

If she be riglit Italian, and want servants, 

You may jirefer the properest man : How I could 
Worry a woman now ! 

Pinac, Come, come, leave prating: 

You may have enough to do, without this boasting. 


* Prcul."] Prepared, ready. So in the Four P’s, by John Hey- 
wood, (Dodsley’s Collection, vol. i. p. 95;—) 

WIio may not play one (la\ in a week 
May think his thrift far to seek. 

Devise what pastime that ye think best, 

And make vc sure to find me preJ.^’ —Reed. 

9 Sack and sugar.] ‘‘ Sitjnrar anil and was a favourite liquor iu 
Shakspeare’s time : In a letter descrihiiig Queen Elizabeth’s en¬ 
tertainment at Killingvvorth-castle, 1575, by R. L. j]Langham] 
bl. 1. 12mo, the writer says, (p. 8G,) “ Sipt I no more sak and 
suger than I do Malmzey, I should not blush so much a dayz as 
I doo.” And in another place, describing a minstrel, who, being 
somewhat irascible, had been oftended by the company, he adds, 
at last, by some entreaty, and many fair woords, with sak and 
susrer, we sweeten him again. P. 52.”—Dr Percy’s note on the 
First Part of Henry IV. act ii. scene iv.— Rced» 

See vol. VI. p. 475. 
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SCENE III. 


A Room in La Castre’s House, 


Enter Lugier, De Gard, Rosalura, and Lillia- 

Eianca. 

Lug* This is the last adventure. 

De Ga. And the happiest, 

As we hope, too. 

Ros, AVe should be glad to find it. 

IJl. AVho sliall conduct us thither ? 

Lug. Your man is ready, 

Poj' J must not be seen itfto, nor this gentleman; 
That may beget suspieij^ j all the rest 
Arc people of no doubt. I would have ye, ladies. 
Keep your old liberties, and do as we instruct ye. 
Come, look not pale, ye shall not lose your wishes, 
Nor beg ’em neither, but be yourselves and happy. 

Ros. I tell you true, I cannot hold off longer. 
Nor give no more hard language. 

De Ga, You shall not need. 

Ros. I love the gentleman, and must now she^Y 
it: 

Shall I beat a proper man out of heart? 

Lug. There’s none advises you. 

Lit. ’Eaitli, I repent me too. 

Lug. Kepent and spoil all; 

Tell what you know, you had best! 

JAl. I’ll tell what 1 think j 
For if he ask me now, if I can love him. 
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Ill tell him, yes, I can. The man’s a kind man. 
And out of his true honesty affects me. 

Although he play’d the fool, which I requited. 
Must I still hold him at the stave’s end ? 

Lug. You are two strange women. 

Bos. We may be, if we fool still. 

Ltig. Dare ye believe me ? 

Follow but this advice I have set you in now. 

And if ye lose—Would ye yield now so basely ? 
(jive up without your honours saved ? 

J)e Ga. Fy, ladies ! 

Preserve your freedom still. 

LiL Well, well, for this time. 

Lug. And carry that full state— 

Bos. That’s as the wind stands; 

If it begin to chop about, and scant us. 

Hang me, but I know what I’ll do! Come, direct 
us; 

I make no doubt, we shall do handsomclv. 

De Ga, Some part o* thLway we’ll wait upon you, 
ladies; ^ 

The rest your man supplies. 

Lug. Do well, ril honour ye. 


lExeunt, 
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SCENE IV. 


A Room in a neighbouring House with a Gallery, 


Enter the young Man disguised as a Factor and Mi- 
RAEELL above ; Oriana disguised^ and two disgui^ 
scd as Alerchants, 

Fac, Look you, sir, there she is ; you see how 
busy. 

Methinks you are infinitely bound to her, for her 
journey. 

Mir. How gloriously she shews! She’s a tall 
woman. 

Fac, Of a fair size, sir. My master not being at 
home, 

I have been so out of my wits to get her company! 

I mean, sir, of her own fair sex and fashion- 

Mir, Afar off, she’s most fair too, 

Fac, Near, most excellent.— 

At length, I have entreated two fair ladies, 

(And happily you know ’em) the young daughters 

Of monsieur Nantolet- 

Mir. I know ’em well, sir. 

What arc i hose ? jewt'ls ? 

Fac. AH. 

Mir. I'hcy make a rich show. 

Fac, There is a matter of ten thousand pounds 
too 

Was owing here: You sec those merchants with her j 
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They have brought it in now. 

AIh\ How handsomely her shape sliews ! 

F'ac. Those are still neat j your Italians arc most 
curious. 

Now she looks this way. 

J\Iir. She has a goodly presence! 

How full of courtesy ! Well, sir. I’ll leave you ; 
And if I may be bold to bring a friend or two. 

Good noble gentlemen- 

Fac. No doubt, you may, sir j 
For you have most command. 

AJir. I have seen a wonder! \Fx\t. 

Ori. Is he gone ? 

Fac. Yes. 

Or 'i. How ? 

Fac. Taken to the utmost: 

A wonder dwells about him. 

Ori. He did not guess at me ? 

Fac. No j be secure, you shew another woman. 
He is gone to fetch his friends. 

Ori. AVhere arc the gentlewomen ? 

Enter heloxCy Rosalura, Lillia, and Servant. 

Fac. Here, here; now they are come. 

Sit still, and let them see you. 

Fos. Pray you, where’s my friend, sir ? 

Fac. She is wuthin, ladies j but here’s another 
gentlewoman, 

A stranger to this town : So please you visit her, 
’Twill be wxll taken. 

EH. Where is she ? 

Fac. There, above, ladies. 
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Enter Rosalura, Lillia, and Ser*vanL 

Serv, Bless me! whattliingis this? Two pinnacles 
Upon her pate ! Is’t not a glade to catch wood¬ 
cocks?* 

jRo.v. Peace, you rude knave ! 

Setx\ What a bouncing bum she has too ! 
There’s sail enough for a carrack, * 

Ros. What, is this lady ? 

For, as I live, she is a goodly woman. 

Fac. Guess, guess. 

LiL I have not seen a nobler presence. 

Serv, ’Tis a lusty wench 1 Now could I spend 
my forty-pence. 

With all my heart, to have but one fling at her. 
To give her btit a swashing blow. ^ 

IJL You rascal I 

Serv. Ay, that’s all a man has for’s good wiU: 
’Twill be long enough 

Before you cry, ‘ Come, Anthony, and kiss me.* 
Eil. I’Ll have you whipt. 

Ros, Has my friend seen this lady ? 

Fac . Yes, yes, and is well known to her, 

Ros. I much admire her presence. 

LiL So do I too ; 

For, I protest, she is the handsomest. 

The rarest, and the newest to mine eye, 

* — Tuco pinnacles 

Upon her pate ! Is't not a glode to catch luoodcochs,'^ There 
is no such word as glodi ; we should read glade instead of it. 
The servant compares the space between the pinnacles on her 
pate to a glade cut in wood, in which it is usual to spread nets for 
woodcocks.—iVfoAOM. 

5 Carrack.~^ A heavy, slow-sailing ship. The word has occur¬ 
red before in these plays. 

* A w'ashing blov!.] Surely we should read, Ed. 1778. 

2 A 
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That ever I saw yet. 

llos. I long to know her; 

My triend shall do that kindness. 

Ori. So she shall, ladies : 

Come, pray you come up. 

Jfos. Oh me! 

TAL Hang me, if I knew her I 
Were I a man myself^ I should now love you ; 
Nay, I should dote. 

Bos. I dare not trust mine eyes; 

For, as I live, you are the strangest alter’d- 

I must come up to know the truth. 

Serv. So must I, lady ; 

For I’m a kind of unbeliever too. 

Lil. Get you gone, sirrah ; 

And what you have seen be secret in ; you are paid 
else! 

No more of your long tongue. 

Fac, Will yc go in, ladies. 

And talk with her? Theseventures willcome straight. 
Away with tliis fellow. 

IJl. There, sirrah ; go, disport you. 

Scrx\ I would the trunk-hosed woman would go 
with me. 


SCENE V„ 


The Street heforc the same Hoi^sc. 


Enter Mirabel, Pinac, and Belleur. 


Pmqc, Is she so glorious handsome ? 
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Mir. You would wonder ; 

Our women look like gipsies, like Gills to her; 
Their clothes and flishions beggarly, and bankrupt, 
Base, old, and scurvy. 

BeL How looks her face ? 

Mir. Most heavenly; 

And the becoming motion of her body 
So sets her off*! 

BeL Why, then we shall stay. 

Mir. Pardon me, 

Tliat’s more than I know; if she be that woman 
She appears to be—- 
Bel. As ’tis impossible. 

Mir. I shall then tell you more. 

Pinac. Did you speak to her ? 

Mir. No, no, I only saw her, she was busy: 
Now I go for that end; and mark her, gentlemen. 
If she appear not to you one of the sweetest. 

The handsomest, the fairest, in behaviour-- 

We shall meet the two wenches there too; they 
come to visit her. 

To wonder, as we do. 

PifMc. Then we shall meet ^em. 

BeL I had rather meet two bears. 

Mir. There you may take your leaves, dispatch 
that business, 

And, as ye find their humours- 

Pinac. Is your love there too ? 

Mir. No, certain j she has no great heart to set 
out again. 

This is the house; Pll usher you. 

BeL Pll bless me. 

And take a good heart, if I can. 

Mir. Come, nobly. 


[ExemU 
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THE WILD-GOOSE [Act V. 


SCENE VI. 


^ Hoorn in the same House. 


Enter Factor^ Rosalura, Lillia, and Oriana. 

Fac* They are come in. Sit you two off, as stran¬ 
gers. 


■ Enter Boy. 


There, lady.—Where’s the boy ? Be ready, sirrah. 
And clear yobr pipes j the music now; they enter. 

[Music. 


V 

' *1 Cl 


Enter MiRABEtf Pinac, and Belleur. 


jt ' 


Pinac. Wliat a statd shclvceps 1 How far off they 
sit from her! 

How rich she is! Ay, marry, this shews bravely! 

Bel. She is a lusty wench, and may allure a good 
man; f ^ 

But if she have a tongue, Pll not give two’-pcnce 
for her. 

There sits my fury; how I shake to sec her! 

Fac, Madam, this is the gentleman. 

Mir. How sweet she kisses ! 

She has a spring dwells on her lips, a Paradise i 

This is the legacy. 
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SONG, 

From the honour*d dead I bring 
Thus his love and last off ring. 
Take it noblyy *tis your due^ 
From a friendship ever true* 
From a faiths 


Ori, Most noble sir. 

This from my now>dead brother, as his love. 

And grateful memory of your great benefit j 
l^'rom me my thanks, my wishes, and my service. 
Till I am more acquainted, I am silent; 

Only I dare say this, you are truly noble. 

Mir, What should 1 think ? 

Pinac. Think yoiTve a handsome fortune : 
’Would I had such another! 

Ros, Ye are well met, gentlemen $ 

Wc hear ye are for travel ? 

Pinac, You hear true, lady ; 

And come to take our leaves. 

[. 'll. We’ll along with ye: 

Wc sec you’re grown fso witty by your journey. 
We cannot chuse but step out too. This lady 
Wc mean to wait upon as far as Italy. 

Bel, ril travel into Wales, amongst the mountains. 
In hope they cannot find me.® 

Ros. If you go fuither. 

So good and free society w'e hold ye. 

We’ll j(fg along tot'. 

Pinac, 4re you i>o valiant, lady? 

Lil And we’ll bo merry, sir, and laugh. 

Pinac, It may be 

** I hope ihcij cn7iuolJind 7 nc .\ So all fonificr editions.— Ed 1778. 
The n IS h irdly legible in the iblio ol’ l(>o2, but Still thcie is 
ail appearance ol it. 
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We’ll go by sea. 

Lil, Why, ’tis the only voyage; 

I love a sea-voyage, and a blustering tempest; 

And let all split 1 

Pi7iac. 1 his is a dainty damosel! 

I think "twill tame you.—Can you ride post? 

IJh Oh, excellently I 1 am never weary that way: 
A hundred mile a-day is nothing with me. 

Bel, I’ll travel under ground. Do you hear, 
sweet lady ? 

I find it will be dangerous for a woman. 

Ros, No danger, sir, I warrant; I love to be 
under. 

Bel, I see she will abuse me all the world over!— 
But say we pass through Germany, and drink hard ? 
Ros. W’c’Jl learn to drink and swagger too. 

Bel, She’ll beat me !— 

Lady, I’ll live at home. 

RoxS, And I’ll live with thee; 

And we’ll keep house together, 

Bel, I’ll keep hounds first; 

And those I hate right heartily. 

Pinac, I go for Turkey; 

And so it may be up into Persia. 

Lil. We cannot know too much; I’ll travel with 
you. 

Pinac, And you’ll abuse me ? 

Lil, Like enough. 

Rinac, ’Tis dainty! 

Bel. I will live in a bawdy-house. 

Ros. I dare come to you. 

Bel. Say I’m disposed to hang myself? 

Ros. There I’ll leave you. 

Bel. I am glad I know how to avoid you.— 
J/ir. May I speak yet ? 

Pac. She beckons to you. 

JlJir. Lady, I could wish I knew to rccompcncr 
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Even with the service of my life, those pains. 

And those high favours you have thrown upon me: 
Till I be more dcscrtfld in your eye. 

And till my duty shall make known I honour you. 
Noblest of women, do me but this favour 
To accept this back again, as a poor testimony. 

Ori. J must have you too with 'em; else the wifi. 
That says they must rest \yith you, is infringed, sir; 
Which, jriirdon me, I dare not do. 

Mir, Take me then. 

And take me with the truest love. 

Ori. 'Tis certain. 

My brotlicr loved you dearly, and I ought 
As dearly to preserve that love : But, sir. 

Though 1 were willing, these are but your ceremonies. 
Mir. As I have life, I speak my soul! 

Ori. I like you : 

]hit how you can like me, without I have testimony, 

A stranger to you- 

Mir. I’ll marry you immediately; 

A fair state I dare promise you. 

Bel. Yet she’ll cozen thee. 

Ori. ’Would some fair gentleman durst promise 
for you! 

Mir. By all that’s good--- 


Enlcr La Castee, Nantolet, Lugier, mid De 

Garu. 


j1!1. And we’ll make up the rest, lady. 

Ori. 'rhcn,Oriana takes you. Nay, she has caught 
you ! 

If you start now, let all the world cry shame on you! 
J have oiit-travell’d you. 

Bel. Did not I say she would cheat thee? 

Mir. I thank you ! I am pleased you have de¬ 
ceived me. 
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And willingly I swallow it, and joy in’t: 

And yet, perhaps, 1 knew you. ^ Whose plot was this ? 
He’s not ashamed that cast it: He that 
executed. 

Follow’d your father’s will. 

Mir, Wliat a world s this ! 

Nothing but craft and cozenage ? 

Ori, Who begun, sir ? 

Mir, Well; 1 do take thee upon mere compassion; 
And I do think I shall love thee. As a testimony, 
I’ll burn my book, and turn a oew leaf over. 

But these fine clothes you shall'wear still. 

Ori. I obey you, sir, in alf 
Nant, And how, how, daughters ? What say you 
to these gentlemen ? 

What say ye, gentlemen, to the girls ? 

Pinac. By my troth —if she can love me. 

Lil How long ? 

Pinac, Nay, if once you love- 

Lil. Then take me. 

And take vour chance. 

Pinac. Most willingly ! You are mine, lady j 
And if I use you not, that you may love me—— 
Lil, A match, i’ faith. 

Pinac. Why, now you travel with me. 

Ros, How that thing'Stands ! 

Bel, It Will, if you urge it. * 

* Amdperhapsy I knowhow.] There shouid be no doubt but 
he then knew her. Wliat Mirabel means to insinuate is, tliat he 
knew her before. We Uaust therefore necessarih' read,— 

And yet, perhaps, 1 knerv you. 

« / 

Mirabel], who piaues himself on his wit and sagacity, is unwilling 
to acknowledge tnat he has been over-reached, and would rather 
have it thought that he had discovered the plot, and yielded to 
it.— Mason, 

• Bell. It fjoill, [f ye urge //.] The want of a negative makes 
Bellcur say just tlie contrary to wdiat he design’d, 

It tKill not, ^fijc urge it. —Syinpson. 

4 
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Bless your five wits ! 

Jlos. Nay, pr’ythee, stay; Til have thee. 

Bel. You must ask me leave first. 

R os. Wilt thou use me kindly. 

And beat me but once a week ? 

Bel If you deserve no more. 

w 

Ros. And wilt thou get me \viih child ? 

Bel. Dost thou ask me seriously ? 

Ros, Yes, indeed do I. 

Bel Yes,Iwillgettheewithchild. Come presently, 
An’t be but in revenge. I'll do thee that courtesy 
Well, if thou wilt fear God, and me, have at thee 
Ros. I’ll love you, and I'll honour you. 

Bel 1 am pleased .then. 

Mir, This Wild-Goose Chase is done; we have 
won o* both sides. 

Brother, your love, and now to church of all hands; 
Let’s lose no time. 

Pinac. Our travelling lay by. 

Bel No more for Italy; for the Low Coun¬ 
tries, ^ I. [ExeunU 


The insertion of the negative reverses wliat the poets most 
clearly intended to nay.-—Ed. 1778. 

V- lay by, 

Bell. No more for Italy ; for tki Lotu»Counirie$,l The reading 
which rhf present edition exhibits is Mr 1 heobaldrs, and a hap¬ 
py one it y, as it both completes the sensc^ and kdeps up the so¬ 
lemn cusom of not only the play-wrights of‘our authon*, but these 
of our present tune, viz, of making each drama conclude in a 
jingle.— Sipupson, 

A strong reason for supposing the I was lost at the press, 
that the hist edition hui* a comma at the end of this play, 

. - for th'j Lolo Countries'’^ Ed. 177S. 
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QUEEN OF CORINTH. 


This Tragi-cometly was certainly produced after the dcatTi 
of Beaumont, as it contains a direct allusion to a \rork published 
in 161G (Sec Act III. Scene I.) It was probably written soon 
ailcr that year; at least before March 1618-9, when Burbage, who 
acted one of the parts, died. From some difference, especially 
in the third and part of the fourth act, of the versification in par- 
cular, it may be conjectured that Fletcher availed himself of the 
assistance of some other contemporary poet. 

The Queen of Corinth has never been altered or revived to 
the editor’s knowledge; but such W neglect is by no means jus¬ 
tified by want of merit in the drama, which, with a little more 
care than Fletcher was probably willing to bestow, might have 
been rendered a very acceptable and rational entertainment for 
any judicious audience. But from the careless manner in w hich 
the latter acts are huddled together, a very considerable diminu¬ 
tion of interest arises. This is by no means the consequence of 
any defect in the plot, but of too great a portion of it being de¬ 
veloped in the two first acts, which, besides, contain Aar greater 
share of poetical beauty than the remainder. There are few scenes 
more striking, or which more powerfully influence the feeling'?, 
than tlie exclamations of Merionc after her rape, and her gra¬ 
dually awakening from her trance, and coming to a full sense of 
her miserable situation in the second act. The delineation of her 
silent despair in the second scene of the third act, though containing 
some very pathetic speeches, is far inferior to the one just men¬ 
tioned; and indeed, as has been mentioned before, it cannot but be 
suspected that it was the work of some coadjutor of very consi- 



derable powers certainly, but of a genius far inferior to that of 
Fletcher. Among the serious characters tliere is none of a very 
striking cast; all of them may be traced in our poet*s previous and 
succeeding plays. The comic under-plot is a highly humorous 
and probably a very just satire upon the affectations of the tra¬ 
velled gentry in King James’s time. Onos was probably meant 
as a caricatured portrait of the celebrated Tom Coriate, who was 
then the constant butt of the wits, and whose writings arc allu* 
ded to more than once in the course of the play. 



DRAMATIS PERSONS. 


Agcnor, prince of Argos, 

Tlicanor, son of Ike Queen of Corinth, a vicious prince, 
Leonidas, the Corinthian general, brother to Merione. 
Eiiphancs, a noble young gentleman, favourite to the 
Queen, 

Crates, elder brother to Euphanes, a malicious beau- 
tefeau, * 

Conon, Euphanes'*s cmfidant and fellow-traveller, 
Ncanthes, \ 

Sosicles, > Courtiers, 

Eraton, j 

Onos, or Lamprias, a very foolish traveller, 

I iitoi, } to Onos, two foolish Icnaves, 

Gentkmen, servants to Agenor, 

A page to lord Euphancs, 

Marshal, Vintner, Drawers, Tavern Boys, mid slv 

liiiffians. 

Queen of Corinth, a xvise and virtuous widow, 
Mcrionc, a virtuous lady, honourably solicited by 
prince Agenor, 

Beliza, a noble lady, mistress to Euphancs, 


SCENE,--Covmi\\, 


The principal Actor's were, 

Richard Burbage, Nathan Field, 

Homy (7ondcI, John Lowin, 

John Underwood, Rich. Toolie, 

Thomas Pollard, Tho. Holcomb, 

Fol. 1679. 
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THE 


QUEEN OF CORINTH. 


ACT I. StJENE I. 


Before the Palace, 


Enter Neanthes, Sosicles, and Eraton. 

Eraton. The general is return’d then ? 

Nean. With much honour. 

Sos, And peace concluded with the prince of 
Argos ? 

Nean. To the queen’s wishes: The conditions 
sign’d 

So far beyond her hopes, to tlie advantage 
Of Corinth, and the good of all her subjects. 

That though Leonidas, our brave general, 

Ever came home a fair and great example, 

VOL. X. 2 b 
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He never yet return’d or with less loss 
Or more deserved honour. 

Era, Have you not heard 
The motives to this general good ? 

Nean. The main one 
Was admiration first in young Agenor 
(For by that name we know the prince of Argos) 
Of our Leonidas’ wisdom and his valour; 

Which, though an enemy, first in him bred wonder. 
That liking, love succeeded that, which was 
Follow’d by a desire to be a friend. 

Upon what terms soever, to such goodness. 

They had an interview; and, that their friendship 
Might with our peace be ratified, *twas concluded, 
Agenor, yielding up all such strong places 
As he held in our territories, should receive 
(With a sufficient dower paid by the queen) 

Tiic fair Mcrione for his wife. 

Era. But how 

Approves the queen of this ? since we well know. 
Nor was her highness ignorant, that her son 
The prince Theanor made love to this lady. 

And in the noblest way. 

Nean, Whicli she allow’d of. 

And I have heard from some familiar with 
Her nearest secrets, she so deeply prized her. 
Being from an infant train’d up in her service, 

(Or, to speak better, rather her own creature) 

She once did say, that if the prince should steal 
A marriage without her leave or knowledge. 

With this Merione, with a little suit. 

She should grant both their pardons; whereas now, 
To shew herself forsooth a Spartan lady. 

And that *tis in her power, now it concerns 
The common good, not alone to subdue 
Her own affections, but command her son’s. 

She has not only forced him with rough threats 

4 
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Scene L] 

To leave his mistress, but compelled him, when 
Agenor made his entrance into Corinth, 

To wait upon his rival. 

Sos, (^au it be 

The prince sliould sit down with this wrong ? 

Ncan, 1 know not; 

J am sure I should not. 

Era. Trust me, nor I: 

A mother is a name; but, put in balance 
With a young wench, ^tis nothing. Where did you 
leave him ? 

Nean* Near Vesta's temple (for there he dismiss’d 
me) 

And full of troubled thoughts, calling for Crates : 
He went with him, but whither, or to what pur¬ 
pose, 

I am a stranger. 

Enter Theanor and Crates. 

Eifg. They are come back, Neanthes. 

The. I like the place well. 

CVu. Well, sir ? it is built 
As if the architect had been a prophet. 

And fashion’d it alone for this night’s action ; 

The vaults so hollow, and the walls so strong. 

As Dian there might sutler violence. 

And with loud shrieks in vain call Jove to help her j 
Or should he hear, his thunder could not find 
An entrance to it. 

The. I give up myself 
Wholly to thy direction, worthiest Crates : 

And yet the desperate cure that we must practise 
Is in itself so foul, and full of danger. 

That I stand doubtful whether ’twere more manly 
To die not seeking help, or, that help being 
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So deadly, to pursue it. 

Cra, To those reasons 
I have already urged, 1 will add these: 

For, but consider, sir— apart 

Era. It is of weight 

Whatever it be, that with such vehement action 
Of eye, hand, fbot, nay, all his body’s motion. 
Crates incites the prince to. 

Nean, Then observe, 

With what variety of passions he 
Receives his reasons : Now he’s pale, and shakes 
For fear or anger; now his natural red 
Comes back again, and with a pleasing smile 
He seems to entertain it. ’Tis resolved on. 

Be it what ’twill; To his ends may it prosper. 
Though the state sink fbr’t 1 
Ci'a. Now you are a prince 
Fit to rule others, and, in shaking off 
The bonds in which your mother fetters you. 
Discharge your debt to Nature; She’s your guide j 
Follow her boldly, sir. 

The. I am confirm’d, 

Fall what may fall. 

Cra. Yet still disguise your malice 
In your humility. 

The. I am instructed. 

Cra. Though in your heart there rage a thou¬ 
sand tempests. 

All calmness in your looks. 

The. I shall remember. 

Cra. And at no hand, though these are used as 
agents. 

Acquaint them with your purpose, till the instant 
That we employ them ; ’tis not fit they have 
Time to consider: When ’tis done, reward 
Or fear will keep them silent. Yet you may 
Grace them as you pass bv 5 ’twill make them surer 
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And greedier to deserve you. * 

The, I’ll move only 

As you would have me.—Good day, gentlemen! 
Nay, spare this eerenionious form of duty 
To iiim that brings love to you, equal love. 

And is in nothing happier than in knowing 
It is return’d by you ; we are as one. 

Sos. 1 am o’erjoyed ! 1 know not 

How to reply ; but- 

Era, Hang all bills! —My lord. 

Tor this your bounteous favour- 

Nean, Let me speak— 

If to feed vultures here, after the halter 
Has done his part, or if there be a hell 
To tiike a swinge or two there, may deserve this— 
Sos, We are ready. 

Era, Try us any way. 

Nean, Put us to it. 

The, What jewels I have in you! 

Cra, Have these souls, [Aside, 

That for a good look, and a few kind words. 

Part with their essenee ? 

The, Since you will compel me 
To put that to the trial which I doubt not. 

Crates, may be suddenly, will instruct you 
How, and in what, to shew your loves; Obey him 
As you would bind me to you. 

Cra, ’Tis well grounded ; 

Leave me to rear the building, 

Nean, We will do- 

Cra. I know it. 

Era, Any thing you’ll put us to. [^ExeunU 

* To deserve you,"] Sympson and Seward chuse to read, serve 
instead of deserve : Wc think the latter word genuine, if not pre¬ 
ferable, To deserve you signifies to rnerit yowr/auoMr.«<-Ed. 177iJ. 
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SCENE IL 


A Room in the House ^Leonidas. 


Entet' Leonidas, Merione, and Beliza. 

Leo, Sister, I reap the harvest of my labours 
In your preferment; be you worthy of it. 

And with an open bosom entertain 
A greater fortune than my love durst hope for! 
Be wise, and welcome it: Play not the coy 
And foolish wanton, with the offer’d bounties 
Of liiin that is a prince. 1 was woo’d for you. 
And won, Merione; then, if you dare 
Believe the object that took me was worthy. 

Or trust my judgment, in me think you were 
Courted, sued to, and conquer’d. 

Mer, Noble brother, 

I have and still esteem you as a father. 

And will as far obey you ; my heart speaks it: 
And yet, without your anger, give me leave 
To say, that in the choice of that on which 
All my life’s joys or sorrows have dependence. 

It had been fit, ere you had made a full 
And absolute grant of me to any other, 

I should have used mine own eyes, or at least 
Made you to understand, whether it were 
Within my power to make a second gift 
Of my poor self. 

Leo, I know what ’tis you point at. 

The prince Theanor’s love: let not that cheat you ; 
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His vows were but mere courtship ; all his service 
But practice how to entrap a credulous lady. 

Or, grant it serious, yet you must remember. 

He's not to love, but where the queen his mother 
Must give allowance, which to you is barr'd up; 
And therefore study to forget that ever 
You cherish'd such a hope. 

Mer. I would 1 could ! 

Leo. But brave Agenor, who is come in person 
To celebrate this marriage, for your love 
Forgives the forfeit of ten thousand lives. 

That must have fall'n under the sword of war 
Had not this peace been made; which general good 
Both countries owe to his affection to you. 

Oil, happy sister, ask this noble lady. 

Your bosom friend (since I fail in my credit) 
What palm Agenor's name, above all princes 
That Greece is proud of, carries, and with lustre, 
Bel. Indeed, fame gives him out for excellent; 
And, friend, I doubt not but when you shall seehiin, 

E^Ucr a Sermnty who whispers Beliza.* 

He’ll so appear to you.—Art sure ’tis he ? 

Ser, As I live, madam . - 

Bel. Virtue enable me to contain my joy! 

'Tis my Euphanes ? 
aSW'. Yes. 

Bel. And he’s in health ? 

Ser. Most certainly, madam. 

Bel. l']l sec him instantly. 

So, pr'ythcc tell him. [E(rit ServanU 

Mer. 1 yield myseif too weak 
In argument to oppose you; you may lead me 


* Enter n Servant.~\ Witliout the addition I have made to this 
ilircetion, every reader perhaps would not take the abrupt ques* 
tion, Art sure he? in a proper light.— Sj/mpson. 
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Whither you please. 

Leo. *Tis answer’d like my sister; 

And if in him you find not ample cause 
To pray for me, and daily, on your knees, 
Conclude I have no judgment, 

Mer, May it prove so !— 

Friend, shall we have your company ? 

BeL Two hours hence 
I will not fail you. 

Leo, At your pleasure, madam. 

[Ea:eunt Leonidas and Merione^ 

Enter Euphanes. 

BeL Could I in one word speak a thousand wel¬ 
comes. 

And hearty ones, you have ’em. Fy! my hand ? 
We stand at no such distance : By my life, 

The parting kiss you took before your travel 
Is yet a virgin on my lips, preserved 
W'ith as much care as 1 would do my fame. 

To entertain your wish’d return. 

Eujih. Best lady. 

That I do honour you, and with as much reason 
As ever man did virtue; that 1 love you. 

Yet look upon you with that reverence 
As holy men behold the sun, the stars. 

The temples, and their gods, they all can witness; 
And that you have deserved this duty from me. 
The life, and means of life, for which I owe you. 
Commands me to profess it, since my fortune 
Affords no other payment. 

Bel. ^ I had thought, 


* Bel. Good FAiphmieSt 

Where benejil.'t arc. jU conferred^ 

I had thought.^ do tlie rirst folio. The words in italics occur 
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That lor the trifling courtesies, as I call them, 
(Though you give them another name) you had 
Made ample satisfaction in the acceptance ; 

And therefore did presume you had brought home 
Some other language. 

EypL No one I have learn’d 
Yields words sufficient to express your goodness; 
Nor can 1 ever chuse another theme. 

And not be thought imthanklhl. 

BeL Pray you no more. 

As you respect me. 

Euph. That charm is too powerful 
For me to disobey it. 'Tis your pleasure. 

And not my boldness, madam. 

BeL Good Euphanes, 

Believe I am not one of those weak ladies. 

That (barren of all inward worth) are proud 
Of what they cannot truly call their own, 

Their birth or fortune, which are things without 
them: 

Nor in this will I imitate the world, 

Whose greater part of men think when they give 
They purchase bondmen, not make worthy friends: 
By all that's good I swear, I never thought 
My great estate was an addition to me. 

Or that your wants took from you, 

Euph. There are few 
So truly understanding or themselves 
Or what they do possess. 

BeL Good Euphanes, where benefits 
Are ill conferr’d, as on unworthy mcn,^ 

That turn them to bad uses, the bestower, 

farther on in this dialogue. Probably the intermediate speeches 
ivere omitted to shoiten the scene in the representation. 

*■ As to lumorth^ men.] Amended by Sympson, 
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For wanting judgment how and on whom to place 
them, 

Is partly guilty : But when we do favours 
To such as make them grounds on which tliey build 
Their noble actions, there we improve our fortunes 
To the most fair advantage. If I speak 
Too much, though I confess 1 speak well,* 
Pr’ythce remember ’tis a woman’s weakness, 

And then thou wilt forgive it. 

Euph. You speak nothing 
But what would well become the wisest man : 

And that by you deliver’d is so pleasing 
That I could hear you ever. 

Bel, Fly not from 

Your w^ord, for I arrest it: And will now 
Express m^^self a little more, and prove 
That whereas you profess yourself my debtor. 
That I am yours. 

Euph, Your ladyship then must use 
Some sophistry I ne’er heard of 
Bel, By plain reasons ; 

For, look you, had you never sunk beneath 
Your wants, or if those wants had found supply 
From Crates, your unkind and covetous brother. 
Or any other man, 1 then had miss’d 
A subject upon which I worthily 


5 I spealc ixieU.} Tlie insertion of the word not is recommended 
by Sympson. The answer of Euphanes, and all that follows, 
proves it to be the original reading.—Ed. 1778. 

The old and true meaning is,— 

Though I confess I spealc well; 

that is, I must own I speak well; and the insertion of the nega- . 
live, introduced by Sympson, perverts the meaning. If she spoke 
not well, she might easily speak too much; but she desires he 
will forgive her for speaking too much, even though she did speak 
well. She supposes herself to speak well, because every thing 
she said was an oblique compliment to Euphanes.— 
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Might exercise my bounty : Whereas now, 

By having happy opportunity 

To furnish you belbrc, and in your travels. 

With all conveniencies that you thought useful. 
That gold which would have rusted in my coffers, 
Being thus employ'd, has render’d me a partner 
In all your glorious actions. And whereas. 

Had you not been, I should have died a thing 
Scarce known, or soon forgotten; there’s no trophy 
In which Euphanes for his worth is mention’d. 

But there you have been careful to remember. 
That all the good you did came from Beliza. 

Euph. That was but thankfulness. 

Bel, ’Twas such an honour. 

And such a large return for the poor trash 
I ventured with you, tliat, if I sliould part 
With all that I possess, and myself too. 

In satisfaction for it, ’twere still short 
Of your deservings. 

Euph, You o’erprize them, madam. 

Bel, The queen herself hath given me gracious 
thanks 

In your behalf; for she hath heard, Euphanes, 
How gallantly you have maintain’d her honour 
In all the courts of Greece: ^ And rest assured 
(Though yet unknown) when I present you to her. 
Which I will do this evening, you shall find 
That she intends good to you. 

Euph, Worthiest lady. 

Since all you labour for is the advancement 
Of him that will live ever your poor servant. 

He must not contradict it. 

* Hou gnllantly you have maintained her honour 

Jn all the courts f^Greece,~\ Fletcher is guilty in these lines of 
an anachronism, as he is evidently alluding to tlic chivalrous cus¬ 
tom of knights asserting the beauty or honour of their mistresses 
against all combatants. 
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"BeL Here’s your brother; 
’Tis strange to see him here. 


Enter CiiATES. 

Cra, You’re welcome home, sir !— 

Your pardon, madam.—1 liad thought my house. 
Considering who I am, might have been worthy 
Of your first visit. 

Euph. ’Twas not open to me 
When last I saw you; and to me ’tis wonder 
That absence, which still renders men forgotten. 
Should make my presence wish’d for. 

BeL That’s not it; 

Your too-kind brother, understanding that 
You stand in no need of him, is bold to offer 
His entertainment. 

Cra» lie had never wanted 
Or yours, or your assistance, had he practised 
The way he miglit have took, to have commanded 
Whatever I call mine. 

Euph. I studied many. 

But could find none. 

Cra. You would not find yourself, sir. 

Or in yourselfi what was from you due to me j 
The privilege my birth bestow’d upon me 
Might challenge some regard. 

Euph. You had all the land, sir; 

What else did you expect ? And I am certain 
You kept such strong guards to preserve it yours, 
I could force nothing from you. 

Cra. Did you ever 
Demand help from me ? 

Euph. My wants have, and often. 

With open mouths, but you nor heard nor saw them. 
May be, you look’d I should petition to you, 
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As you went to your horse ; flatter your servants. 
To play the brokers for niy furtherance; 

Sooth your worst humours, act tlie parasite 
On all occasions ; write my name with theirs 
'J'hat are but one degree removed from slaves; 

Re drunk when you would have me, then wench 
with you. 

Or play the pandar; enter into quarrels. 

Although unjustly grounded, and defend them. 
Because they were yours: These are the tyrannies 
Most younger brothers groan beneath; yet bear 
them 

From the insulting heir, selling their freedoms 
At a less rate than what the state allows 
The salary of base and common strumpets: 

For my part, ere on such low terms I feed 
Upon a brother’s trencher, let me die 
The beggar’s death, and starve I 
Cra, ’Tis bravely spoken. 

Did what you do rank with it. 

Bel. Why, what docs he 
You would not wish were yours ? 

Ci'a. I’ll tell you, lady, 

Since you rise up his advocate, and boldly 
(For now I find, and plainly, in whose favour 
My love and service to you was neglected.) 

For all your wealth, n%, add to that your beauty, 
And put your virtues in, (if you have any) 

I would not y ct be pointed at, as he is. 

For the fine courtier, the woman’s man. 

That tells my lady stories, dissolves riddles,’^ 

Ushers her to her coach, lies at her feet 

^ Dissolves riddles.^ Dissolve and solve, were used by old au¬ 
thors indiscriminately. So in Massinger’s Duke of Milan :— 

Dissolve tills doubtful riddle.” 


!i 
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At solemn masques,® applauding what she laughs 
at j 

Reads her asleep a-nights, and takes his oath 
Upon her pantofles, that all excellence 
In other madams does but zany ® hers: 

These you are perfect in, and yet these take not 
Or from your birth or freedom. 

EupJh Should another 

Say this, my deeds, not looks, should shew- 

J]e/. Contemn it: 

His envy feigns this, and he’s but reporter. 
Without a second, of his own dry fancies. 

Cra, Yes, madam, the whole city speaks it with 
me; 

And though it may distaste, ’tis certain you 
Are brought into the scene, and with him censured j 
For you are given out for the provident lady. 

That, not to be unfurnish’d for her pleasures,J 
(As, without them, to what vain use is greatness I) 
Have made choice of an able man, a young man, 

® - Lies at her feet 

At solemn masquesJ] This was a common piece of gallantry 
at the time. All will recollect Hamlet’s position during the play 
before the king. Dekkar, in his Guls Hornbooke, giving direc¬ 
tions how a gallant should bchavq himself at a play-house, says, 
—“ Being on your feet, sneakCfHot away like a coward, but sa¬ 
lute ail your gentle acquaintance that are spread cither on the 
rushes or on stooles about you.” Mr Malone observes, that Shak- 
speare placed Hamlet “ in the same situation in which probably 
his patrons Essex and Southampton were often seen, at the feet 
of some celebrated beauty. What some chose from economy, 
gallantry might have recommended to others.”— Hist, of the 
titage, 

® - All excellence 

In other madams does hut zany hers.] That is, appears con¬ 
temptible toilers. A zanq is a buttbon, a mimic. The word oc¬ 
curs as a verb also in Marston’s Antonio’s Revenge:— 

Laughs them to scorn, as man doth busy apes. 

When they will zany men.” 
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Scene IL] 

Of an Herculean back, to do you service ; 

And one you may command too, that is active. 
And does what you would Iiave him. 

BeL You are Ibul-moutliM ! 

Cra, That can speak well, write verses too, and 
good ones, 

Sharp and conceited, whose wit you may lie with 
When his performance fails him; one you have 
Maintain’d abroad to learn new ways to please you j 
And, by the gods, you well reward him for it. 

No night in which, while you lie sick and panting. 
He watclies by you, but is worth a talent; 

No conference in your coach, which is not paid with 
A scarlet suit: This the poor people mutter, 
Thougli I believe, for I am bound to do so, 

A lady of your youth, that feeds high too. 

And a most exact lady, may do all this 
Out of a virtuous love, the last-bought vizard 
That lechery purchased. 

Euph. Not a word beyond this! [^Drerws, 

The reverence I owe to that one womb 
In whicli we both were embrions, makes me suHbr 

What’s past; but if continued- 

BeL Stay your hand I 
The queen shall right mine honour. 

Cra. Let him do it; 

It is but marrying him. And, for your anger. 
Know that 1 slight it I When your goddess iicrc 
Is weary of your sacrifice, as she will be. 

You know my house, and there amongst my scr- 
va,nts 

Perhaps you’ll find a livery.* [Exit, 

BeL Be not moved ; 

I know the rancour of his disposition, 

A livery.] An allow ance of meat, S.c. — f^ympson. 
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And turn it on himself by laughing at it; 

And in that let me teach you. 

Eujph, I learn gladly. \Exeimt 


SCENE III. 


A Room in the Palace» 


Enter Neanthes, Sosicles, and Eraton, severally. 

Nean, You are met unto my wishes; if you ever 
Desired true mirth so far as to adventure 
To die with the extremity of laughter, 

I come before the object that will do it; 

Or let me live your fool. 

Sos. Who is’t, Neanthes ? 

Nean. Lamprias, the usurer’s son. 

Era. Lamprias ? the youth 
Of six and fifty ? 

Sos. That was sent to travel 
By rich Beliza, till he came to age 
And was fit for a wife ? 

Nean. The very same. 

This gallant, with his guardian and his tutor, 
(And, of tlie three, who is most fool I know not) 
Are newly come to Corinth : I’ll not stale them 
By giving up their characters ; * but feave you 
To make your own discoveries. Here they are, sir. 

*■ &c.] The particle up I have left out of 

the present text, though it stands in all the other copies, because 
it confounds the sense r Giving up a character is a phrase of a quite 
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Enter Onos, Uncle, and Tutor, 

Tutor. That leg a little higher ; very well. 

Now put youi face into the traveller’s posture; 
Exceeding good. 

IJiick, Do you mark how they admire him 
Tutor, 1 iiey will be all my scholars, when they 
know 

And understand him truly. 

Era, Phoebus guard me 
From this new Python! 

Sos. liow they have trimm’d him up 
Like an old reveller 1 

Nean, Curl’d him and perfumed him; 

But that was done with judgment, for he looks 
Like one that purged perpetually. Trust me. 
That witch’s face of his is painted too. 

And every ditch upon it buries more 
Than w'ould set off ten bawals and all their tenants i 
Sos, See how it moves towards us. 

Nean, 1 here’s a salutation !— 

’Troth, gentlemen, you have bestow’d much travel 
In training up your pupil. 

Tutor. Sir, great buildings 
Require great labours; which yet we repent not. 
Since for the country’s good we iiave brought home 
An absolute man. 

Uncle. As any of his years, 

Corinth can shew you. 

Era. He’s exceeding meagre. 

Tutor, Ills contenjplation- 


different j'nport to wliat he would say here, as the least attention 
wiJl make evident onougli.— Sipjpsofi. 

To nix'e up is right. It does not here signify to rcnouncct in 
the modern acceptation, hut to describe. —Ed. 1778, 

VOL. X, C 
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Unde, Besides, 'tis fit 
Learners should be kept hungry. 

?\can. You all contemplate : 

For three such wretched pictures of lean famine 
1 never saw together. 

lindc. We have fat minds, sir. 

And tiavcll’d to save charges. Do you think 
’Twas fit a young and hopeful gentleman 
vShould be brought up a ghitto]i ? lie’s my wiird; 
Nor was tliere ever, where I bore the bng, 

Any superfluous v\aste. 

Kra. Pray you, can it speak ? 

'Uiilor. lie knows all IanguairesJ)ut will use non»;; 
They aj’e all too big lor his mouth, or else too little 
To exj)ress his great conceits. And yet of late. 
With some imjiulsion, he hath set down 
In a strange method, by the w ay of question, 

And briefly too, ^ all business whatsoever, 

I'liat may concern a gentleman. 

Nean. Good sir, let’s hear him. 

Tutor, Come on, sir. 

AVr/?;. I'hey have taught him, like an ape, 

To do his tricks by signs. Now he begins. 

Onos, When shall wc be drunk together ? 

Tutor, 'I'hat’s the first. 

Onos. Where shall wc whore to-night ? 

Unde. That ever follows. 

Era, Odds me, he now looks angry. 

Ojios, Shall we quarrel ? 

IS'can. With me at no hand, sir. 

Onos, Then let’s protest. 

Ercf, Is this all ? 

7 iilor. These are, sir, the four new virtues 
That are in fashion j many a mile wc measured 


3 And hricjlij to all.] Corrected by Mr Sympson. 
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Before we could arrive unto tliis knowledp^e. 
Aecoh You might have spared that labour, for at 
home here 

There’s little else in practice.—Ha! the queen ? 
Good friends, for half an hour remove your motion; * 
To-morrow willingly, when we have more leisure, 
We’ll look on him again. 

Onos. Did I not rarely ? 

Uncle. Excellent well. 

Tulnr . lie shall have six plumbs for it. 

[ Ed'eioii Onos, Uncle, and Tutor . 

Enter Agenor, Leonidas, Tiieanoii, Queen., Me- 

lUONE, BeLIZA, i'.UPHANES, C RATES, LudlCS Uiul 
Attendants irith lights. 

Queen. How much my court is honour’d, princely 
brotlicr, 

In y7)ur vouchsaiing it vour long’d-fbr presence. 
Were tedious to repeat, since ’tis already 
(And heartily) acknowledged. May the gods. 
That look into kings’ actions, smile upon 
The league we have concluded ; and their justice 
Find me out to revenge it, if 1 break 
One article! 

Age. Great miracle of queens. 

How happy I esteem myself, in being 
Thought worthy to be number’d in the rank 
Of your confe'lcrates, my love and best service 
Shall teach the world hereafter ; but this gift 
With winch vou h.i/e confirm’d it, is so far 
Beyond my hopes and means e’er to return. 

That of necessity Lmust die obliged 
To your unanswer’d bounty. 

^ Motifj}?.'] i. e. Puppet. See a note 0 )i Rule a Wife and liavt 
a Wife*, vol. II. —Ed. 1778. 
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The. The sweet lady. 

In blushes gives your highness thanks. 

Queen. Believe if, 

On the queen’s word, she is a worthy one; 

And 1 am so acquainted with her goodness. 

That but for this peace that hath cJianged iny pur¬ 
pose. 

And to her more advancement, I should gladly 
Have call’d her daughter. 

'I be Though I am deprived of 
A blessing, ’tis not in the fates to equal. 

To shew myself a subject as a son. 

Here I give up my claim, and willingly 
With mine own hand deliver vou what once 
I loved above myself; and from this hour, 
or njy allcction yields 
Vow never to solicit her 

Cra ’Tis well cover’d.— [^Aside. 

Neanthes, and the rest! 

[Kxeunt Nranthes, Sosicles, Eraton. 

Queen. Nay, for this night 
You must (for ’tis our country fashion, sir) 

Leave her to her devotiims; in the morning 
Wc’il bring you to the temple. 

Leo. How in this 
Your highness honours me ! 

Mcr. Sweet rest to all! 

Age. This kiss, and 1 obey you. 

Bel. Please it your highness. 

This is the gentleman. 

Queen. You are welcome home, sir.— 


now to my duty) 



Now, as 1 live, one of a promising presence.— 
I have heard of yon before, and you shall find 
I’ll know you better; find out something that 
May do you good, and rest assured to have it. 
Were you at Sparta lately? 

Euph. Three days since. 


o 
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Madam, I came from thence. 

Queen. *Tis very late. 

Good night, my lord !—Do you, sir, follow me ; 

I must talk further with you. 

jige. All rest with you ! [E.reimL 


SCENE IV. 


An Aisle of the Temple of Vesta. 


Enter Crates, Neanthes, Eraton, and Sosicles, 

disguised, 

Cra, She must pass through this cloister; sud¬ 
denly 

And boldly seize upon her. 

Nean, Where’s the prince ? 

Cra, He does expect us at the place I shew’d you. 

Enter Merione and Servant. 

I hear one’s footing; peace, ’tis she. 

Mer. Now leave me; {_Ea,dt Servant, 

I know the way ; though, Vesta witness with me, 
I never trod it with such fear.—Help, help ! 

Vrheif seize her. 

Cra, Stop her mouth close; out with the light j 
ril guide you. \Exeant, 
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ACT II. SCENE L 


A J under the Temph 


Enter Merione. 

Aler. To whom now shall I cry f What power 
thus kneel to, 

And beg my ravish’d lionour back upon me ? 

Deaf, deaf, you gods of goodness, deaf to me. 

Deaf heaven to all my cries j deaf hope, deaf jus¬ 
tice ! 

I am abused, and you, that see all, saw it, 

Saw it, and smiled upon the villain did it; 

Saw it, and gave him strength ; Why have I pray’d 
to ye. 

When all the world’s eyes have been sunk in slum¬ 
bers ? 

M hy have 1 tlien poured out my tears ? kneel’d to 
ye ? 

And from the altar of a pure heart sent ye 

Thoughts like yourselves, white, innocent, vows 
purer 

And of a sweeter flame‘s than all earth’s odours ? 

Why have I sung your praises, strew’d your tem¬ 
ples. 

And crown’d your holy priests with virgin roses ? 

Is it we hold ye powerful, to destroy us ? 

s Sweeter flame.] Though I have not disturbed the text, I sus 

pect we should read fame. —Synipson. 

Flame is surely more poetical, and is equally clear. 
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Believe and honour ye, to see us ruin’d ? 

I hC 'C tears ol'anger thus 1 sprinkle toward ye, 
You tiiat dare sleep secure whilst virgins suftbr; 
These .-.tick like comets,’ blaze eternally, 

Till, with the wonder, they have waked your jus¬ 
tice, 

And Ibrced ye fear our curses, as we yours I 
Fmtcr The AN OR and Crates with vizards. 


My 'Ii-iine stii] follows me, and still proclaims me. 
llv‘ 1 ; :iy in ,> joni! I am cf)nteinu’d too ; 

A !noj(‘ violence Llian .he olh(*r : 

Biflen, and 11 ..;g away ?—Vv'liaLfer you arc, 

Sir, you that have a!.-used me, and now most basely 
And sacrilegiously rob))ed tins lair temple, 

I fling all these bdiiuid iue, but look upon me. 

But one kind loving look, 1)C what you will, 
vSo from this hour you will be mine, my husband.— 
And you, his hand in mischiefj 1 speak to you too. 
Counsel him nobly now ; yon know the mischief. 
The most unrighteous act he has done j persuade 
him, 

Persu^e him like a friend, knock at his conscience 
Till fmr repentance follow. Yet be worthy of me, 


^ Thrse slick like comets.'] The editors [oF 177^1] m e olK'nded at 
th is pii'Sasje. They say, that to coinpave tears to comets, fire to wa¬ 
ter, is too strong an allusion; yet they wish to make cornels ofeurses 
and execrations, which are still more unsubstantial than tear;s. 
But they mistake the meaning of these lines, lor no such compa¬ 
rison is intended as Lliat which they reprobate. “ These stick 
like comets,” Ac. is jiot an assertion, but an imprecation. iMerione 
prays that her tears iuay stick and blaze eternally as comets do, 
till the wonder attending them shall awaken the justice of the 
gods. Her ti'ars arc not compared to a comet, but arc to be 
transformed into one ; and poets have always assumed the liberty 
of converting (he tears of a beautiful woman into pearls, armlets, 
or any other precious tiling that they find convenient.-—iVioiOH. 
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And shew yoiirscir, if ever good thought guided 
you ; 

You have had your foul will; make it yet hiir with 
marriage; 

Open yourself ® and lake me, wed me now. 

[Theanor dm^ws his dagger. 

More fruits of villainy ? Your dagger ? Come ; 

You are n)ercifuJ; 1 thank you for your medicine. 

Enter Neanthes, Sosicles, and Eraton, disguised. 

Is that too worthy too ? Devil! thou with him i 

Thou penny bawd to his lust! Will not that stir 
thee ? 

Do you work by tokens now ? Be sure I live not. 

For your own safeties, knave>. I will sit patiently: 

But, as you are true villains, the devifs own ser¬ 
vants, 

And those he loves and trusts, make it as bloody 

An act, of such true horror. Heaven would shake 
at; 

’Twill shew the braver. Goodness, hold my hope 
fast. 

And ill thy mercies look upon my ruins, ^ 

Enter sijc disguised^ singing and dancing to a hojiid 
music, and sprinkling water on her face. 

And then I am right!—My eyes grow dead and 
heavy.— 

Wrong me no more, as ye are men! [Faints. 

7 he. She’s fast. 

Cra. Away with her. [Exeunt, hearing her off. 


’ OjUn yourstf^ That 


is, declare who you arc.~il/a,;o'/. 
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SCENE IL 


An Apartment in the Palace. 


Enter Acenor and Gentlemen, with torches. 

Age. Now, gentlcmeTi, tlie time’s come now to 
enjoy 

That fruitful happiness my licart lias long’d for. 
This day be happy call’d;* and when old Time 
Brings it about each year, crown’d with that sweet¬ 
ness 

It gives me now, sec every man observe it. 

And, laying all aside Ix'ars show of business. 

Give this to joy and triumph. How sit my clothes ? 
1 Gent. Handsome, and wondrous well, sir. 

Age. Do they shew richly ? 

For to those curious eyes even Beauty envies, 

I must not now appear poor, or low-fashion’d. 
Mfthinks 1 am younger han 1 was, far younger; 
And such a promise in my blood I feel now. 

That, if there may be a per[)etual youth 
Bestow’d on man, I am that soul shall win it. 
Does my hair stand well ? Lord, how ill-fiivour’dly 

* Thifi tiny be happy cnlCd, cS:c.] Howe has closely copied this 
speech, in the beginning ot the I'nir J’enitent —Ed. 1778. 

It is nor to he wondered at that Howe stole single s[M|ches 
from older, and, as he supposed, almost forgotten poets, wTCn he 
usurped the wh )Ie })1ot of the same tragedy Irom the Fatal Dowry 
of Massinger and Field without any acknowledgment. 
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You have dress’d me to-day! how badly! Why this 
cloak ? 

2 Gent. W hy, *tis the richest, sir. 

Age. And here you have put me on 
A pair of breeches look like a pair of bagpipes. 

1 Gent. Believe, sir, they shew bravely. 

Age. Why these stockings ? 

2 Gent. Your leg appears- 

Age. Fob ! I would have had ’em j)each-colour; 
All young and new about me. And this scarf here, 
A goodly thing! you have trick’d me like a puppet. 

1 Gent. I’ll undertake to rig forth a whole mivy. 
And with less labour, than one man in love: 

They are never pleased. 

2 Gent. Methinks he looks well. 

1 Gent. Well 

As man can look, as handsome. Now do I wonder 
He found not limit his nose was put on ugly. 

Or his eyes look’d too grey, and rail at us : 

They are the wayward’st things, these havers. 

2 Gent. All will be right 
When once it comes to tli’ push. 

1 Gent. I would they were at it. 

For our own quiet sake. 

Age. Come, wait upon me ; 

And bear yourselves like mine, my friends, and 
nobly. [^Ejceunt. 
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SCENE III. 


Bifore the House ()/'Leonidas. 


E7itcr Theanor, Crates, and Eraton, bringing Me- 

RIONE. 

Era, This is her brother’s door. 

Ci a. There lay her down then; 

Lay her along. She is fast still ? 

Ey'a As forgetfulness.* 

Cra, Be not you stirr’d now, but away to yoiu 
mother. 

Give all attendance, let no stain appear 
Oi’ fear, or doubt in your face ; carry yourself con¬ 
fidently. 

The. But whither runs your drift now ? 

Cra. When she wakes. 

Either what’s done will shew a mere dream to her. 
And carry no more credit; or, say she find it. 

Say she remember all the circumstances, 

Twenty to one the shapes in which they were acted. 
The horrors, and the still affrights we shew’d her. 
Rising in wilder figures to her memory. 

Will run hci- mad, and no man guess the reason : 
If all these fail, and that she rise up perfect. 

And so collect herself, believe this, sir, 

•> Ser. As for^n’t/ulncss.] As there is no Hervant present, nor 
any person whose nanie begins in this manner, we have given the 
speech to Eraton. —Ed. 177B. 
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Not knowing who it was that did this to her. 

Nor having any power to guess; the thing done 
too 

Being the utter undoing of her honour 
If it be known, and to the world’s eye publish’d. 
Especially at this time when Fortune courts her. 
She must and will conceal it, nay, forget it: 

The woman is no Lucrecc. Get you gone, sir; 
And, as you would have more of this sport, fear 
not. 

The:, I am confirm’d. Farewell! [^Exit Theanou. 
Cra, Farewell! Away, sir.— 

Disperse yourselves; and, as you love his favour. 
And that that crowns it, gold, no tongues amongst 
ye! 

You know your charge; this w’^ay goes no suspicion. 

[Exeunt, 

Enter Agenor, and Leonidas, mth tivo Gentlemen^ 

nxith lights. 

Age, You are stirring early, sir. 

Leo. It was my duty 
To wait upon your grace. 

Age. How fares your sister, 

My beauteous mistress ? What, is she ready yet ? 
Leo, No doubt she’ll lose no time, sir: Young 
maids in her way 

Tread upon thorns, and think an hour an age. 

Till the priest has done his part, that theirs mpy 
follow. 

I saw her not since yesterday i* th’ evening; 

But, sir, I am sure she is not slack : Believe me. 
Your grace will find a loving soul. 

Age.‘ A sweet one; 

And so much joy I carry in the thoiiglit of it. 

So great a happiness to know she is mine. 
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(Believe me, noble brother) that to express it 
Methinks a tongue’s a poor thing, can do nothing. 
Imagination less.'*'—Who’s that tiiat lies there ? 
Leo, Where, sir ? 

Age. Before the door; it looks like a woman. 
Leo, This way I came abroad, but then there 
was nothing. 

One of the maids o’erw'atched, belike. 

Age. It may be. 

Leo. But methinks this is no fit place to sleep in. 
1 Gent. ’Tis sure a woman, sir; she has jewels 
on too: 

She fears no foul play, sure. 

Leo. Bring a torch hither ; 

Yet ’tis not perfect day. I should know those gar¬ 
ments. 

Age. How sound she sleeps ! 

Leo. I am sorry to see this ! , 

Age. Do you know her ? 

Leo. And you now, I am sure, sir. 

Age. My mistress ? How comes this ? 

Enter Queen, Theanor, Beliza, Euphanes, Nean- 
THES, and A tiendants, 

Leo, The queen and her train.— . 

Queen. You know my pleasure. 

Euph. And will be most careful. 

Queen, Be not long absent; 


* ImaginesIvH loss.] Sampson proposes to read. 

Imagination —-Bless us, %uho*s that, &c. 

Seward, Imoginaiion scaiice ; and they jointly have another read¬ 
ing, imaghuilion/e '^s, one word. We think the text unexception¬ 
able, and their objections futile and trifling—Ed. 1778. 

Neither of thesealterations contribute to clear up the text, which 
IS very obscure; and wc must conclude with Sympson, “ that no¬ 
thing but the author’s text can ever set us right.” 
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The suit you preferr’d is granted.— 

Neaii, This fellow mounts 
Apaee, and will tower o’er us like a falcon.— 
Queen. Good morrow to ye all! ^Vhy stand ye 
wond’ring ? 

Enter the house, sir, and bring out your mistress; 
You must observe our ceremonies.—What’s the 
matter ? 

What’s that ye stand at i*—How ! Mcrione 
Asleep i’ tli’ street; Belike some sudden palsy, 

As she stept out last night upon devotion. 

To take her farewell of her virgin state. 

The air being sharp and piercing, struck her sud¬ 
denly. 

See if she breathe. 

Leo. A little. 

Queen. Wake her then ; 

’Tis sure £^fit. 

Age, She wakes herself: Give room to her. 
Queen, See how the spirits struggle to recover. 
And strongly reinforce their strengths ; hn certain. 
This was no natural slcej). 

The, I am of your mind, madam. 

Queen. No, son, it cannot be. 

The. Pray Heaven, no trick irft! 

Good soul, she little merits such a mischief. 

Queen. JShe is broad awake now, and her sense 
deal's lip ; 

’Tw^as sure a fit. Stand oft'. 

liter. The queen, my love here, 

And all my noble friends ? Why, where am I ? 
How am 1 tranced, and moped ! 1’ th’ street ? Hea¬ 
ven biess me! 

Shame to my sex ! o’ th* ground too ?—Oh, I re¬ 
member— 

Leo. How wild she looks ! 

Age. Oh, my cold heart, how she trembles! 
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Met\ Oil, I remember, I remember ! 

Queen. What’s that ? 

JSIer. My shame, my shame, my shame ! Oh, I 
remember. 

My never-dying shame! 
jlie. Here has been villainy. 

Queen. ( fear so too. 

]\Jcr. You are no fiiries, are ye ? 

No horrid shapes sent to adriglit me? 

Age. No, sweet; 

Wc are your friends. Look up; I am Agenor, 
(Oh, my Mcrione !) tliat loves you dearly, 

And come to marry you. 

Leo. Sister, what ail you ? 

Speak out your griefs, and boldly. 

Age. Something sticks here 
Will choak you else. 

Mcr. I l)ope it will. 

Queen. Re free, lady; 

You have your loving friends about you. 

Age. Dear Merionc, 

By the unspotted love I ever bore you. 

By thine own goodness- 

Mcr. Oh, ’tis gone, ’tis gone, sir; 

I am now I know not what; pray yc look not on me ; 
No name is left me, nothing to inherit. 

But that detested, base, and branded- 

Age. Speak it, 

And how: Diseases of most danger. 

Their causes once discover’d, are easily cured. 

^ly fair i\Tcrionc- 

Aler. I thank your Jove, sir : 

When I was faij* Mcrione, unspotted. 

Pure, and unblasted in the bud you honour’d. 
White, as the heart of truth, then, prince Agenor, 
Even then 1 was not worthy of your favour. 
Wretch that 1 am, less worthy now of pity! 
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Let no good thing come near me; Virtue fly me; 
You that have honest noble names, (iespit-c me; 
For I am nothing now but a main pestilence. 
Able to poison all ! kSend tlu)se unto me 
That have forgot their , ruin’d their fortunes. 

Despised their honours; tliose that have been vir¬ 
gins 

Ravish’d and wrong’d, and yet dare live to tell it- 
Thc. Now it ap})eais too ])Iai]i. 

Alcr. kS('i!f! those sa ! pta^pl.; 

That hate the light, aiul ciuse soeiet y ; 

Whose thoughts m ' graves, . nd foMiii whose eyes 
continually 

Their melting ssmiIs drop out, send those to me; 
And when their sorrows arc mr*st excellent. 

So full tliat ''ic gnci'moix^ ea» aot he inhied. 

My story litx- a torrent s? '■ oor ’ciii. 
llurkl it jTiusl out : Rut c?;))' stand close together. 
And let not all tJie uorid liear. 

Zco. Speak it l^oldl} . 

A/er. And, royal lady, think but cliarit tbly ! 
Your grace has known iny breeding. 

Queen, Pr’ythec, speak it. 

Alcr, Is there no stranger here ? Send off your 
servants. 

And yet it must be known.—I shake. 
j4ge. Sweet mistress! 

Aler, 1 am abused, basely abused ! do you guess 
yet ? 

Come close ; I’ll tell ye plainer ; I am whored. 
Ravish’d, and robb’d of honour! 

Xco. Oh, the devil! 

Jge. What hellish slave was this ? 

The, A wretch, a Avretch, 

A damn’d wretch ! Do you know the villain, lady ? 
Mer, No. 

The, Not by guess ? 
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Mer. Oil, no. 

The. It must be known. 

Queen, Where was tlic place ? 

Aier, 1 know not neither. 

Age, Oh, Heaven ! 

Is this the Iiaiipy time ? my hope to this come ? 
Leo, Neither the man nor circumstances ? 

The. Ilis tongue, 

Did you not hear his tongue ? no voice ? 

JMer, None, none, sir : 

All I know of him was his violcuce. 

How came you hilije^ , sweet f 
Mer. I know not neillser. 

The, A cunning piec e of villainy* 

Alcr, All 1 rememher 
Is only this: Going to Vesta’s temple. 

To give the goddess my last virgin: prayers. 

Near to that place 1 was suddenly surpriscci, 
liyh\ e or six disguiscal, and f; oni thence violently 
To my dishonour haled : T> at act perform’d, 
Brought back i but how, r whither, till 1 waked 
here- 

The. This is so moubtrous, the gods cannot suf* 
fer it; 

I have not read, in '11 the villainies 
Committed by the most obdurate rascals. 

An act so truly inpioiis. 

Leo. ’VVoul'! i knew him ! 

The, He must be known j the devil cannot hide 
him. 

Queen, If all the art I have, or power, can do it. 
He shall lie tbund ; and such a way^ of justice 

* A way of justice .'] Probably we should read, x^e^kt; vsau Is 
very flat—Pd. 1778. 

Tlio text is neither flat nor wrong, but the constant phraseolo¬ 
gy of the age, and means simply “ such justice.’* See a very sa* 

VOL, X. 2d 
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Inflicted on him—A lady wrong’d in my court ? 
And this way robb’d and ruin’d ? 

1 he. 13c contented, madam ; 

If he be above ground, 1 will have him. 

Age. Fair virtuous maid, take comfort yet, and 
flourish. 

In my love flourish ; the stain was forced upon yoit. 
None of your will’s, nor yours, liisc, and rise 
mine still, 

And rise the same white, sweet, fair soul, I loved, 
ye; 

Take me the same. 

Mei\ I kneel and thank yon, sir; 

And I must say you are truly honourable, 

And dare confess my will yet still a virgin : 

But so unfit and weak a cabinet 

To keep your love and virtue in am 1 now, 

That have been forced and broken, lost my lustre *, 
I mean this body, so corrupt a volume. 

For you to study goodness in, and honour, 

I shall entreat your grace, confer that happiness 
Upon a beauty sorrow never saw yet. 

And when this grief shall kill me, (as it must do) 
Only remember yet you had such a mistress; ^ 
And if you then dare shed a tear, yet honour me.— 
Good gentlemen, express your pities to me, 

In seeking out this villainy. And my last suit 


tisfactory note on the Subject in Mr Gifford’s edition of Massin¬ 
ger, (vol. IV. p. sot,) on the following line in A Very Woman:— 

• “ In veay of youth I did enjoy one friend.” 

^ Yet yon had such a mistress ; 

-yet hoi 'mr me ] Sympson substitutes that for yeJ 

in these places; but the old reading is much best.—t'd. 177}^. 

Mason defends the needless variation of Sympson; hut by “ re- 
niember Merione means .simply to say “ continuo to remem ¬ 
ber this only.” Yet is used in innumerable passajics of old playi. 
in the same manner. 
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Is to your grace, that I may have your favour 
To live a poor recluse nun with this lady, 

Fj om court and company, till I/eaven shall hear me, 
And send me comfort, or death end my misery. 
Queen, Take your own will; my very heart bleeds 
for thee. 

Age. Farewell, Merionc! since I have not thee, 
ni wed thy goodness, and thy memory. 

Leo, And I her fair jevenge. 

Ihc Awa}' lel^s fi)llow it; 

Poj- he’s so rank i* th’ wind we cannot miss him. 

{E,vemU 


SCENE IV; 


A Street before a Tamrn, ^ 


Enter Crates and Con on, 

Cra. Conon ? You are welcome home ! you are 
wondrous welcome! 


^ In order to eouiprelicnd in what manner this scene is j)artly 
transacted before and partly within the house, we must cither sup¬ 
pose (according; to our notions ol scenery, for in lJetcbcr’> ago 
the audience was eontei t with ilii' di awing of a curtai'i) that the 
door stooii open, or tliui, the tavern was not provided with win¬ 
dows, blit open like a tidi-nionger, or butcher’s shop; an.' it is 
not unlikely that ilie rtJ-hiltiie meiuioiied in old writers, when 
speaking of taverns, may lieiiot*' a kind ol opt u iranic-work, wliicli 
exposeii those guest who (hank in the bar to UiC view' ol street- 
passengers. (.'^ee the last eiiuum ol hliaksjieaie, voh Vi. p. S3.) 
'raylor thus inei'titmS these and othet turtous characteristics of 
ancient taverns iu his J’ryisc id’ llenipsecd;— 
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Is this your first arrival ? 

Con» Sir, but now 
I reach’d the town. 

Cra, You are once more welcome then. 

Cow. I thank you, noble sir. 

Cra. Pray you do me the honour 

To make my poor house first-- 

Con, Pray, sir, excuse me; 

I have not seen mine own yet; ilor made happy 
These longing eyes with those 1 love there.—Wliat’a 
this ? a tavern ? 

Cra, It seems so by the outside. 

Con, Step in here then; 

And since it offers itself so freely to us, 

A place made only for liberal entertainment, 

Let’s seek no further, but make use of this. 

And, after the Greek fashion, to our friends 
Crown a round cup or two. 

[They go into the Tavern» 

Efiter Vintner and Drawer, 

Cra. Your pleasure, sir.— 

Drawers! who waits within ? 

Draw. Anon, anon, sir. 

Vint. Look into the Lilly-pot. Why, Mark, 
there!— 

The vintner’s trade were hardly worth a rush. 

Unable to hang up a signe or bush; 

And were’t not for this small forgotten graine. 

Their conjuring at midnight would be vaine; 

Anon, anon! would be forgotten soone. 

And he might score a pudding in the Moone, 

But not a pinte of claret in the Sunne, 

Because the emptie hogshead could not runne. 

His blushing lattice would look pale and wan. 

Nor could he long be a wcll-liquored man; 

No more could all his regiment of pots 
jAfFright men daily with scores, bilh, and shots.’’ 
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You arc welcome, gentlemen! heartily welcome. 
My noble friend! 

Cra. Let’s have good wine, mine host, 

And a fine private room. 

VhiL Will you be there, sir ? 

What is’t you’ll drink ? I’ll draw your wine my¬ 
self.— 

Cushions, ye knaves ! Why, when ? 

^ Re-enler Drawers with Cushions, 

Draw. Anon, anon, sir. [Ea:iL 

Vint. Chios, or Lesbos, Greek ? 

Cra. Your best and neatest. 

Vint. I’ll draw ye that shall dance. . 

Cra. Away; * be quick then. [Exit Vintner. 
Con. How does your brother, sir, my noble friend. 
The good Eiiphanes ? In all my course of travel, 

I met not with a gentleman so furnish’d 
In gentleness and courtesy; believe, sir, 

So many friendly offices I received from him, 

So great and timely, and enjoyed his company 
In such an open and a liberal sweetness. 

That when I dare forget him- 

Cra. He’s in good health, sir; 

But you will find him a much alter’d man ; 

Grown a great courtier, sir. 

Con. He’s worthy of it. 

Cra. A man drawn up, that leaves no print be¬ 
hind him 

Of what he was. Those goodnesses you speak of 
That have been in him, those that you call freedoms. 
Societies, and sweetness, look for now, sir. 

You’ll find no shadows of them left, no sound; 

The very air he has lived in alter’d. Now behold 
him. 

And you shall seea thing walk by, look big uponyom 
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And cry for place : ‘ I am the queen’s; give room 
til ere!’ 

If you bow low, may be he’ll touch the bonnet. 

Or fling a forc’d smile at you for a favour. 

C on. He is vour brother, sir. 

Cra, These forms put olii 
'Which travel and court holy-water sfirinkle on him, 
1 dare accept and know him. You’ll think it strange, 
sir, 

That even to me, to me, his natural brother. 

And one by birth he owes a little honour to- 

Enter Vintner with JVine. 

But that’s .all one.—Come, give me some wine, 
mine host.— 

Here’s to your fair return ! [Drinhs. 

( on. I wonder at it! 

But sure he has found a nature not worth owning 
In this way ; else I know he is tender carried.— 

I thank you, sir. And now durst 1 presume. 

For all you tell me of these alterations 
And stops in his sweet nature (which till I find so, 
Ihave known him now so long, and look’d so through 
him. 

You must give me leave to be a little faithless) 

I say, for all these, if you please to venture. 

I’ll lay the wine we drink, let me send for him 
(I'ven I, that am the poorest of his fellowship) 

But by a boy o* th’ house too, let him have business. 
Let him attend the queen, nay, let his mistress 
Hold him betwixt her arms, he shall come to me. 
And shall drink with me too, love me, and heartily 5 
Like a true honest man, bid me welcome home ■; 

I am confident. 

Cra. Voil’ll lose. 

Con. You’ll stand to th* wager ? 
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Cra, With all my heart. 

Con, Go, boy, and tell Kiiphancs- 

Entcr Boij, 

Boy. He’s now "one up the street, sir. 

With a great train ofgidliints. 

Cra. What think you now, sir ? 

Con. Go, and overtake him : 

-Commend my love unto him, (my name’s Conon) 
Tel! him I am new arrived, and where 1 am, 

And would request to see him presently.— 

You see I use old dudgeon phiase to draw him. 
Cra. I’ll hang and quarter when you draw him 
hither. 

Con. Away, boy. 

Boy. I am gone, sir. . 

Con. Here’s to you now ! 

And you shall find his travel has not stopt him. 

As you suppose, nor alter'd any freedom ; 

But made him far more elear and excellent. 

It draws the grossness ol'thc understanding. 

And renders active and industrious s[)irits: 

He that knows most men’s manners, must of ne¬ 
cessity 

Best know his own, and mend those by example. 
’Tis a dull thing to travel like a mill-horse. 

Still in the place he was born in, lamed and blinded ; 
Living at home is like it. Pure and strong spirits. 
That, like the fire, still covet to fly upward. 

And to give fire, as well as take it, cased up and 
mew’d here, 

I mean at home, like lusty mettled horses, 

Only t icd up in stables, to please their masters. 
Beat out their fiery lives in their own litters. 

Why don’t you travel, sir ? 

Cra. I have no belief in’t. 
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I see so many strange things, half unhatch’d too,* 
Return, those that went out men, and good men. 
They look like poach’d eggs, with the soul suck’d out. 
Empty and full of wind : All their affections 
Are baked in lye-crust, to hold carriage 
From this good town to th* other j and when they 
are open’d. 

They are so ill-cook’d and mouldy— 

Con, You are pleasant. 

Cra, I’ll shew you a pack of these ; 1 have ’em 
for you, 

That have been long in travel too. 

Cow. Please you, sir. 

Un^er second Boy. 

Cra, You know the Merchants’ Walk, boy ? 

2 Boy. Very well. 

Cra» And you remember those gentlemen were 
here 

The other day with me ? 

2 Boy, Yes. 

Cra. Then go thither. 

For there I am sure they are; pray ’em come hither, 
(And use my name) I would be glad to see ’em. 

' Enter first Boy. 

1 Boy* Your brother’s coming in, sir. 

Fiiit. ’Ods my passion ! 

Out with the plate, ye knaves j bring the new 
cushions, 

• Strange things^ half unhatclid^ to 
Return^ those that veenU &c.] There Is probably some omis¬ 
sion here \ however, the variation we have made affords a more 
plausible reading than the former edition8.~Ed. 1778. 

The variation is perfectly obvious, and there can be no occa¬ 
sion to suppose any omissioa. 
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And wash those glasses I set by for high-days j 
Perfume the rooms along. Why, sirrah ! 

1 Boij, Here, sir. 

Fint, Bid my wife make herself ready handsomely. 
And put on her ])est apron ; it may be, 

The noble gentleman will look upon her. 

Enter Euphanes and two Gentlennen, 

Euph, Where is he, boy ? 

Vint, Your worship’s heartily welcome ! 

It joys my very heart to see you here, sir. 

The gentleman that sent for your honour- 

Enph, Oh, good mine host! 

Vint, To my poor homely house, an’t like your 
honour- 

Euph, I thank thine honour, good mine host. 
Where is he ? 

Con, What think you now ?—My best Euphanes! 
Euph, Cononi 

Welcome, my friend! my noble friend, how is it? 
Arc you in safety come, in health ? 

Con, All health, all safety. 

Riches, and all that makes content and happiness. 
Now I am here, I have. How have you fared, sir ? 
Euph, Well, I thank Heaven j and never nearer, 
friend. 

To catch at great occasion. 

Con, Indeed I joy in*t. 

Euph, Nor am 1 lor myself bom in these fortunes j 
In truth I 1 ove my friends. 

Con, You were noble ever. 

[Euphanes salutes Crates. 
Cra, 1 tiiought you had not known me. 

Euph, Yes 5 you are my brother, * 

My elder brother too: ’Would your affections 
Were able but to ask that love I owe to you. 
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And, as I give, preserve it!—Here, friend Conon, 
To your fair welcome home! drink. 

Con. Dear sir, I thank you.— 

Fill it to til* brim, boy.—Crates ! 

Cm. I will pledge you ; 

Eut tor that glorious comet, lately fired- 

Con, Fy, iy, sir, fy! 

Euph. Nay, let him take his freedoms; 

He stirs not me, I vow to you ; much less stains me. 
Cra. Sir, I cannot talk with that neat travelling; 
tongue. 

Con. As I live, he has the worst belief in men 
abroad ! 

I am glad 1 am come home. 

Enter second Boy, 

2 Boy, Here arc the gentlemen. 

. C/Y/. Ohjlet’cmenter. Now you that trustin travel. 
And make sharp beards and little breeches deities. 
You that enhance the daily price of toothpicks, ’ 

7 Noiv \pn ihat trusi in travel. 

And make sharp beards and little brccclies deities. 

You that enhaui r, the dailjj price of toothpicks.] We have 
here a whole budget of new’ and foreign fashions, then reprobated' 
by sober people attached to old customs, however ridiculous. The 
following passage from 'ra\’lor the water poet will sufficiently il¬ 
lustrate the di^'rent manner of wearing the beard, where the 
stiletto fashion (which, from a speech following, seems to have 
been imported from Pisa) alluded to in the text, as w'cll as the 
cut mentioned in act iv. sc. i. is specified:— 

“ Now a few lines to paper I will put 
Of men’s beards strange and variable cut, 

In which there’s some that take as vain a pride. 

As almost in all other things beside; 

Some are reaji’d most substantial, like a brush. 

Winch makes a natuial wit known by the bush; 

And in my time of some men 1 have heard, 

Whoso wisdom have been only wealth and heard ; 

Many of these the proverb well doth fit, 

Which sa}s, ‘ Bush natural, more hair than wit,’ 
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And hold there is no home-bred happiness. 

Behold a model of your minds and actions. 

Euph. Though this be envious, yet, done i* tli’ 

■ way of mirth, 

Some seem as they were starched still’and fine, 

Like to the bristles of some aui;ry swine; 

And some, to set their love’s desire on edge. 

Are cut an ! prun’d liUe to a (juickset hedge: 

Some like a spade, some like a fork, some square, 

Some round, some mow’d like stubble, some stark bare. 

Some shatp^ :,tilcltn fui^hiou, da^^cr-ltkcf 

That nia^, with ulnspering, a man’s eyes out-spike; 

Some with the hammer-cut, or Roman 7', 

Their beards extravagant reformed must be; 

Some with the quadrate, some triangle fashion, 

Some circular, some oval in transialion; 

Some perpendicular in longitude, 

Some like a thicket for their crassitude: 

That heiglHs, depths, breadths, triform, square, oval, round. 
And rules geometrical in beards are found.” 

Supe^buv Fin<rcl[amy npml Works. 

Tight and short breeches were also at that time coming into 
fashion, and considered by the puritans, who had been used to 
the wide trunk-hose, as very indecent, and by old people, as Mr 
Gifford observes, very inconvenient, “ as being ill adapted to the 
liard oak chairs and benches on ^vhich tliey usually sat.”—Tinal- 
ly, {oolhpichs had been introduced by travellers shortly before, 
and are often alluded to in old plays. In Ben Jonson’s The De¬ 
vil’s an Ass, Mecrevaft thus mentions his project of getting a mo¬ 
nopoly to regulate this fashionable article, (act IV. sc. II.) 

“ 7'adbit.sk. Do 3 'ou hear? 

Ha’ you a business about Looihpicksf 
Mecrcrajt. Ves, madam. 

Did I ne’er tell it you ? I meant to have offered it 
Your ladyship, on the perlecting the patent. 

2'ailb. How is’t ? 

A/tI Xor serving the whole state with tooth-picks ? 
Somewhat an intricate business to discourse, but— 

I show how much the subject is abused, 

Inrst, in that one commodity ; then what oisease 
Atid putrefactions in the gums arc bred, 

By those are made of adulterate and false wood; 

My plot Ibr rctormation of these follows! 

To have all tooth-picks brought unto an office. 

There seal’d; and such as counterfeit ’em mulcted. 
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I am content to thank you for*t. 

Co7i, 'Tis well yet. 

Cra, Let the masque enter. 

E7ilcr Onos, Uncle, and Tutor, 

Onos, A pretty tavern, ’faith, of a fine structure! 
Uncle. Bear yourself like a gentleman; here’s 
sixpence, 

' And be sure you break no glasses. 

Tutor, Hark ye, pupil; 

Go as I taught you, hang more upon your hams. 
And put your knees out bent; there; yet a little. 
Now I beseech ye, be not so improvident 
To forget your travelling pace, ’tis a main posture. 
And to all unair’d gentlemen will betray you : 

Play with your Pisa beard. Why, where’s your 
brush, pupil ?* 

And last, for venting of ’em, to have a book 
Printed to teach their use, which every child 
Shall have throughout the kingdom, that can read, 

And learn to pick his teeth by. Which beginning 
Early to practise, with some other rules, 

Of never sk''‘ping with the mouth open, chewing 
Some grains of mastich, will preserve the breath 
Pure, and so free from taint-*’ 

® Whijy tvhcre*s your brush, pupil ?] I am not certain what 
brush the Tutor means. Perhaps one was appended to the snuff¬ 
boxes then worn, as is still the case with the Scotch snuffing-hoims. 
The other appendages to the latter are mentioned as necessary 
to a gallant’s box in Dekker’s Directions for his Behaviour at an 
Ordinary, in the Guls Hornbook: “ Before the mcate come smoak- 
ing to the board our gallant must draw out his tobacco box, the 
laddcl for the cold snuffe, into the nosthrill, the tong^ and priming: 
all which artillery may be of gold and silver (if he can reach the 
price of it;) it will be a reasonable useful pawne at all times when 
the current of his money falls out to run low.”—However, it may 
have been a custom for the gallants to carry a clothes-brush in 
their pockets, and the text may allude to this. It is well known 
that they carried looking-glasses, combs, and perfumes. 
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He must have a brush, sir. 

Uncle, More charge yet ? 
liitor. Here, take mine; 

These elements of travel, he must not want, sir. 
Uncle, Majby, he has had some nineteen-pence 
in elements; 

What would you more ? 

Tuior, Durus mchcrcle pater ! 

Con, What, monsieur Duos, the very pump of 
travel 

Sir, as 1 live, you have done me the greatest kind¬ 
ness— 

Oh, my fair sir, Lampree, the careful uncle 
To this young hopeful issue ! Monsieur Tutor too. 
The fatlier to his mind 1 Come, come ; let's hu<r, 
boys# 

Wliy, what a bunch of travel do I embrace now ! 
Mefhinks I put a girdle about Europe, 

How has the boy profited ? 

Uncle, He has enough, sir. 

If his too-fiery mettle tlo not mar it, 

L on, Is he not thrifty yet ? 

Tutor, That’s all his fault; 

Too bounteous minded, being under age too j 
A great consumer of his stock in pippins : 

He had ever a hot stomach. 

Co7i Come hither, Onos. 

Will you love me for this fine apple ? 

Onos. Om/, 

Con, And will you be ruled by me sometimes? 
Onos, ’Eaith, I will. 

Con, That’s a goful boy. 

Uncle, Pray give not the child so much fruit; 
He’s of a raw complexion. 

’ Pump nffrn-i rl '] f suspect tliat for pump here we shouul read 
pink. 'Vhc ptuk n/'i'our/csij is a well-known {)!ira!sc.— 

I believe Sympson is right in his conjecture. 
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Euph. You, monsieur Hard-Egg! 

Do you remember me? Do you remember 
When you and your consort* travcll’d througb 
Hungary ? 

Con* He^s in that circuit still. 

FAiph* Do you remember 
The cantle of immortal clicese * you carried witli you. 
The half-cold cabbage in a leather satchel. 

And those invincible eggs that would lie in your 
bowels 

A fortnight together, and then turn to bedstaves 5 
Your sour milk that would ehoak an Irishman, 

And bread was baked in Cmsar’s time for the army ? 
Con* Providence, providence. 

Tutor. The soul ol travel. 

Euph. Can the boy speak yet? 

Tutor. Yes; and as fine a gentleman, 

I thank my able knowledge, he has arrived at. 

Only a little sj)aring of his language. 

Which every man of observation 

Uncle. And of as many tongues- 

Tutor. Pray be content, sir ; 

You know you are for the bodily part, the purse, 

I for the magazine, the mind. 

Euph. Come hither, Springal. ^ 

■ You and your consort.] A consort in tliose weans 
band ot musicians; and is here applied to Onos and his train.— 
Mason. 

So in the Seven Champions of Christendom by Kirke:— 

——When Calib’s consort plays a huntsup to her, 

How sweetly doth it tangndl in mine cars 

* The cantle of immortal chtese.'] Caulle means a small piece 
of any thing chanlel, Fr. quanlulion, Lat. 

’ S^ringal.} A youth. So in Davenport’s City Niglit-Cap 

“That lusty springal, Milliccnt, is no wor»e man 
Than tlie duke of Milan’s stm.” 

The word is not “ Almainj” but has been derived fi om tliat 
1 0 ngue. 
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Onos. That in the Alinain tongue signifies a gen¬ 
tleman. 

Euph. What think you of the forms of Italy or 
Spain ? 

Onos. I love mine own country pippin. 

Tutor. Nobly ans\\cr’dj 
Born for his country first. 

Euph, A great philosopher !— 

What horses do you prefer ? 

Onos. The white horse, sir; 

There where 1 lie ; honest, and a just beast. 

Tutor. O caput lep'idum / A child to say this ! 
Are these figures for the mouths of infiints? 

ci? 

Con. Onos, what wenches ? [^Jpart to Mm* 
Come, tell me true. 

Olios. I cannot speak without book. 

Con. When shall we have one ? ha ? 

Onos, Steal me from mine uncle; 

For, look you, I am broke out horribly 

For want of fleshly physick ; they say I am too 


>oung, 

And that ’twill spoil my growth; but, could you 
help me- 

Con. Meet me to-morrow, man ; no more.— 


Euph. You think now 

You have open’d such a shame to me of travel. 

By shewing, these thin cubs! You have honour’d us 
Against your will, proclaim’d us excellent: 


Three frails of'sprats, carried from mart to mart. 


Arc as much meat as these, to more use travell’d ; 


A bunch of bloated fools! Methinks your judg¬ 


ment 


Should look abroad sometimes, without your envy. 

Cra. Stu'li are most of you. So I take my leave. 
And when \ou find your women’s favour fail, 

’Tis ten to one you’ll know yourself, and seek me, 
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Upon a better muster of your manners. 

Con, This is hot handsome, sir. 

Euph, Pray take your pleasure : 

You wound the wind as much. 

Cra. Come you with me ; 

I have business for you presently. There’s for your 
wine; 

I must confess I lost it. [EaiL 

Onos. Shall I steal to you ? 

And shall we see the wench ? 

Con. A dainty one. 

Onos, And have a dish of pippins ? 

Con, What ? a peck, man. 

Tutor, Will you wait, sir ? 

Con. Pray let’s meet oftner, gentlemen 5 
I would not lose ye. 

Tutor. Dh, sweet sir! 

Con, Do you think I would ? 

Such noted men as you ? 

Owo 5 , Unck^ Tutor, We are your servants! 

\Ej(:eunt. 

Euph. That thing they would keep in everlasting 
nonage, 

My brother, for his own ends, has thrust on 
Upon my mistress : ’Tis true, he shall be rich, 

If ever he can get that rogue his uncle 
To let him be of years to come to inherit it. 

Now, what the main drift is —— 

Con. Say you so ? no more words: 

I'll keep him company till he be of years, 

(Though it be a hundred years) but I’ll discover it; 
And ten to one I'll cross it too. 

Euph. You are honest, 

And I shall study still your love. Faiwcll, sir! 
For these few hours I must desire your pardon 5 
I have business of importance. Once a-day. 
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At least, I hope you’ll see iue ; I must see you else : 
So, once more, you are welcome! 

Con. All my thanks, sir; 

And when I leave to love you, life go from me! 

[^E.reimt. 


ACT III. SCENE L 


A?i Apartment in the Palace. 


Enter Tueamor ayid Crates. 

Cra. Why, sir, the kingdom’s his; and no man 
now 

Can come to Corinth, or from Corinth go. 
Without his licence ; he puts up the tithes 
Of every office through Achaia; 

From courtier to the carter hold of him ; 

Our lands, our liberties, nay, very lives. 

Are sliLit up in his closet, and let loose 
But at his pleasure j books, and all discourse. 
Have now no patroii, nor direction. 

But glorificrl Euphaues ; our cups arc guilty 
That c|uench oui i hirsts, if not unto his health. 
Oh, 1 could cat my lieart, and fling away 
My very soul, for anguish ! Gods, nor men* 
Should tolerate such disproportion.. 

VOL. 2 E 
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The, And yetis he beloved; whether it be virtue. 
Or seeming virtue, which he makes the cloak 
To his ambition. 

Cra. Be it which it will. 

Your highness is too tame, your eyes too film'd, 
To see this, and sit still: Tlic lion should not 
Tremble to hear the bellowing of the bull. 

Nature, excuse me! though he be my brother. 
You arc my country’s father, thcrelbrc mine : 

One parallel line of love I bend on him. 

All lines of love and duty meet in you. 

As in their centre; therefore hear, and weigh. 
What I shall speak. You know the queen your 
mother 

Did, from a private state, your father raise; 

So all your royalty you hold from her: 

She is older than she was, therefore more doting; 
And what know we but blindness of her love, 
('fhat hath, from underneath the foot of Fortune, 
Set even Euphanes’ foot on Fortune’s head) 

Will take him by the hand, and cry, “ Leap now 
Into my bed !” ’tis but a trick of age j 
Xothing impossible. 

The. What do you infer on this ? 

Cra, Your pardon, sir, 

W’ith reverence to the queen : Yet why should I 
Fear to speak plain what pointeth to your good ? 
A good old widow is a hungry thing 
(I speak of other widows, not of queens.) 

'The, Speak to thy purpose. 

Cra. I approach it. Sir, 

Should young Euphanes clasp the kingdom thus. 
And please the good old lady some one night. 
What might not she be wrought to put on you. 
Quite to supplant your birth ? neither is she 
Past children, as 1 take it. 
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77/6". Crates, thou sliak’st me ! 

Thou, that dost hate thy brother for my love, 

In my love tiiul one ; henceforth be my brother. 
I'his giant I will fell beneath the eartli; 

I will shine out, and melt his artful wings : 
Euphanes, from my mother’s sea of favours, 
S|)rcads like a river, and runs calmly on. 

Secure yet from my storms; like a young pine 
He grows uj) ])lantcd under a fair oak, 

Whose strong large branches yet do shelter him. 
And every traveller admires his beauty : 

But, like a wind, 1*11 work into his cranks, 

1 rouble his stream, and drown all vessels that 
Ride on his greatness. Under my mother’s arms. 
Like to a stealing tempest will I search. 

And rend his root from her protection. 

Cra. Ay; now Theanor speaks like prince 
rheanor. 

T//e. But how shall we provoke him to our snares ? 
He has a temper malice cannot move 
To exceed the bounds of judgment; he is so wise, 
That we can pick no cause to affront him. 

Cra, No? 

What better than his crossing your intent ? 

The suit I had to you ? Conon’s forfeit state 

(Before he travcll’d) for a riot, he 

Hath from your mother got restored to him. 

The, Durst he ? What is this Conon ? 

Cra. One that hath, 

As people say, in foreign countries* pleasured him. 


s Coujitries."] This word is not in the first folio. 
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Enter On os, Uncle, Tutor, Neanthes, Sosicles, 

and Eraton. 


But HOW no more; 

They have brought the travellers I told you ofl 
I'hat’s the sweet youth that is my brother’s rival, 
That curls his head, for he has little hair. 

And ])aints his vizor, for it is no face. 

That so desires to follow you, my lord : 

Shew ’em some countenance, and it will bcgcl 
Our sport at least.— 

77/e. What villainous crab-tree legs 
He makes! ® His shins arc full of true-love knots. 

Cra. His legs were ever villainous, since I knew 
him. 

Era, ’Faith, his uncle’s shanks are somewhat the 
better. 

A^ean. But is it possible he should believe he’s 
not of age? Why, he is fifty, man j in’s jubilee, I 
warrant! ’Slight, he looks older than a groat; the 
very stamp on’s face is worn out with handling. 

Sos, Why, I tell you, all men believe it when they 
hear him speak, he utters such single matter in so 
infiintly a voice. 

AW/n. He looks as like a fellow that I have seen 


^ Crah-irce 

He makes ?] Sympsoii dislikes this reading, and would sub¬ 
stitute has for makes ; which is clearly for the worse, as in all pro¬ 
bability Onos enters making ridiculous congees.—To fttAKE a Vu 
is a common manner of speaking of a bow or congee : it occurs 
frequently in our authors. See Wild-Goose Chase, ia this vo¬ 
lume, act V. sc. II. 

“ ril make mij ihrcc. legs 

Kiss mij hand twice, and, if T smell no danger. 

If the interview be clear, may be Vll speLik to licrT —Ed. . 
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accommodate gentlemen with tobacco in our the¬ 
atres— 

Oma. Most illustrious prince ! 

Era. A pox on him, he is gelt! how he trebles I 
O)ios. I am a gentleman o’ l)Oth sides. 

Tutor. He means (so’t please your liighness) both 
by lather and mother. 

Sos. Thou a gentleman ? thou an ass. 

Ncan. He is n(*’er the farther from being a gen¬ 
tleman, I assure you. 

Tutor. May it please your grace, I am another. 
AVrt//. He is another ass, he says; 1 believe him. 
Uncle. We be three,^ heroical jirince. 

Nean. Nay tlien, we must have the picture of 
’em, and the word 7ios sumus. 

^ Tobacco in our theatres.'] It was a very usual practice amonf; 
"ollants, and must liave been a very iwui'feons one for the au¬ 
dience, to smoke on the sta/rc, vvhere tlu'y weie accommodated 
ivitli stools, beer, tobacco, ami other conveniences. See Malone’s 
Hist. Account of the iiiijilisli Staj^e {apud Reed’s Sh iksju'ure, 
///.SO.) The practice is also alluded to in the following old 
epigram:— 

The Olobo to-morrow acts a pleasant play, 

In hearing it consume the irksome da\. 

Go take a pipe of To : the crowi'ed stage 
Must needs be graced with yon and )'Our pagCi 
fciweare tor a j)lace with each controlling tot<le. 

And send your hackney servant lor a sroolc,” 

Tollies Anutmuie : or Sati/res and SnipticultTpiprams, luj 
Ih'urp lluttoiij London^ IGllk 12. 

® He he three.] Alluding to the sign of the Loggerheads.— 
Mason. 

This sign was possibly derived from the popular Three Men’s 
Songs, which arc thus alluded to in Mayne’s Amorous War, vvher^. 
the song in Rollo seems to be referred to;— 

-“ ITt be our destiny 

To die by th’ string, the comfort is tcc’rc thrceT 

See .also the song in Rollo, vol. VII. p. 189, and the note sub¬ 
joined to it. 
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V 

Tutor, That have travell’d all parts of the globe 
together. 

Uncle. For my part, I have seen the vicissitude 
of Fortune before. 

Onos, Peace, uncle; for though you speak a little 
better than I- 

Nean. ’Tis a very little, in truth, 

Onos, Yet we must both give place, as they say, 
to the best speaker, the tutor. 

Tutor. Yet since it hath pleased your radiance 
to decline so low, as on us poor and unworthy dung¬ 
hills— 

Nean. What a stinking knave’s this! 

Tutor. Our peregrination was ne’er so felicitated, 
as since we entered the line of your gracious favour, 
under whose beamy aspect, and by which infallible 
mathematical compass, may wx but hercattcr pre¬ 
sume to sail, our industries have reach’d their de¬ 
sired termination and period ; and we shall volun¬ 
tarily sacrifice our lives to your resplendent eyes, 
both the altars and fires of our devoted olferings. 

Otios. Oh, divine tutor ! 

0/7. Can you hold, sir ? 

Era. He has spoken this very speech to some 
whore in Corinth. 

Nean, A plague on him for a fustian dictionary! 
On my conscience, this is the Ulyssean Traveller ^ 

’ The Ulyssean Traveller that sent home, The Ulyssean 
Traveller here mentioned was the celebrated Thomas Coryate, 
who is supposed to have travelled more miles on foot than any 
person of that age, or in any period since. He was undoubtedly 
hot in his perfect senses; but was a man of considerable learning, 
and appears to have related faithfully what he saw; for he became 
ridiculous chiefly by dwelling with too much attention on the 
trifling accidents which happened to him during his journey. In 
the year 1608, he sot out from England, and went on foot as far 
as Venice, and back again j a journey which he completed in five 
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that sent lioinc liis image rifling upon elephants to 
the grciil Mogol. 

Sos, The same; his w'it is so huge, nought but 
an elephant could carry him. 

Fj'a, So heavy, you mean. 

iVtY/A’. These three are even the finest one fool 


tripartite that was e’er discov^er’d. 

Sos, Or a treatise of' famine, divided into three 


branelics. 


Era, 'j1ie prince speaks. 

The, I thank ye for your loves; but, as I told 
yon, 

I have so little means to do for those 
Few followers I have already, that 
1 would have none sliipwreck themselves and for¬ 
tune 


Upon my barren shelf. Sue to Euphanes, 

For he is prince, and queen; I would have no man 
Curse me in his old asre. 

f j 

Cra. Alas, sir, they desire to fifilow you 
But allir off; the farther off‘the better. 

Tutor. Ay, sir; an’t be seven mile off, so we may 
but follow you, only to countenance us in the C(ni- 
fronts and afifonts, which (according to your high- 


months. lie published an account of it in the year IGII, in a 
large quarto volume, containing 65.5 pyges, besides more than a 
100 filled with commendatory verses by 15cn .Tonson, and most 
of the w its of the age, who both laughed at him and flattered his 
vanity at the same time. An extract from this singular perform¬ 
ance is given in a note on act IV. sc. I. He afterwards travel¬ 
led into i'er^ia. and liom thence into the East-Indies, still on foot, 
and died at Surat in lh:i year 1612. The piece alluded to by our 
author was entitled, ‘‘ Thomas Coriate, Traveller for the English 
Wits, greeting from the C’ourt of the Great Mogul, resident at 
the Towne of Asmere in Easterne India. Printed by W. .lag¬ 
gard and Henry Fcather.ston, 1616,” quarto. It has, in the fron¬ 
tispiece, a representation of the author riding on an elephant.— 
Heed. 
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ness’ will) we mean on all occasions to put upon 
the lord Euplianes. 

Onos, He shall not want gibing nor jeering, I 
warrant him ; if he do. I’ll forswear wit. 

Nean, It has forsworn thee, I’ll swear ; it is the 
ancient enemy to thy house. 

'The. Well, be it so; I Iierc receive you, for 
My followers a great way olf. 

Ncan. Seven miles, my lord ; no further. 

Onos. By what time, sir, (by tliis measure) may 
I come to follow him in his chamber ? 

Ncan, Why, when his chamber, sir, is seven miles 
long. 

Enkr Euphanes, Conon, Page, Gentlemen, and AU 

tcndanls, 

Gent. Make way there,for my lord Euphanes ! 
Cra. Loot, sir! Jove appears. 

The peacock of our state, that spreads a train 
Brighter than Iris’ blushes after rain.— 

Euph. You need not thank me, Conon: In your 
love 

You antedated what I can do for you, 

And I in gratitude was bound to this. 

And am to much more ; and whate’er he be 
Can with unthankfulness assoil me,' let him 
Dig out mine eyes, and sing my name in verse. 

In balljid verse, at every drinking house. 

And no man be so charitable to lend me 
A dog to guide my steps. 

* — Whatever he be 

Can with unthankfulness assoil me.^ This is either an inadver¬ 
tence of the poets, or, which is more probable, a corruption. 
Assoil means absolve, but the meaning of the text is evidently, 
charge, accuse. The latter word should probably be put in its 
place. Or possibly it may mean stain, attaint. 
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Ncan. Hail to Eupliancs! 

Sos. Miglity Eupliaries! 

Era. The great prince Eiiphanes ! 

Tutor, Key oi the court, and jewel of the queen ! 
Unde, Sol in our lirniainent! 

Onos. Pearl in the state’s eye ! 

Nean. Reiiig a black man. 

Era, Mistress of the land ! 

JSIcan. Our Immble, luunble, poor petitions arc, 
That we may hold our places. 

AU. May w^c ? 

Kuph, Yes; 

13c you malicious knaves still; and you fools. 

Con. This is the prince’s and your i)r()ther’s spite. 
Euph, 1 know^’t, but will not know it. 

Con, Yonder they are.— 

Whose fine child’s this ? 

Unde, Sir! 

Onos, Uncle, Ic’bc,* 

Let him alone, he is a mighty prince. 

Euph, I ask your highness’ pardon I I protest 
By Jupiter 1 saw you not. 

The. Humph 1 it may be so. 

You have raised such mountains ’twaxt your eyes 
and me. 

That T am hidden quite. Wliat do you mean, sir ? 
You much forget yourself. 

Euph. 1 should much more, 

Not to remember my due duty to your grace, 

I know not w herein [ have so transgress’d 

* lAhc.] An unmeaning, no doubt, intentional]] contrac¬ 
tion of let U’, vvliicli means, let it pass, or pass over; or cease, or 
leave off. So in Si)cnser*s fairy Queen, Book 111, Canto II. 
Ib itomavt says to the lied Cross Knight, 

Let bcy therefore, my vengeance to dissuade. 

And rede where 1 that traltyur fldscmay find.”— Mason. 
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Aly service^ to your Iiigliucss, to deserve 
This rigour and contempt, not from you only, 

Eut from your followers, with the best ol'whom 
I was an equal in my low est ebb: 

Beseech you, sir, respect me as a gentleman; 

I will be never more in heart to you. 

Five fair descents I can derive myself, 

From fathers worthy both in arts and arms. 

I know your goodness companies your greatness, 
But that you are perverted : Royal sir, 

I am your humblest subject; use yoirr pleasure, 
But do not give protection to the wrongs 
Of these subordinate slaves, whom I could crusli 
By that great destined favour which my mistress 
And your majestic mother deigns to me. 

But in respect ot* you. T know lean envy 
Waits ever on the steps of virtue advanced; 

But why your mother’s grace gets me disgrace. 

Or renders me a slave to bear these wrongs, 

1 do not know\—Oh, mediocrity. 

Thou prizclcss jewel, only mean men have. 

But cannot value; like the precious gem 
Found in the muckhill by the ignorant cock! 

The, Your creamv words but cozen ; how durst 
you 

Intercept me so lately to my mother ? 

And what I meant your brother, you obtain’d 
Unto the forfeiter again. 

3 - So transgress^ 

Mij service to your firg/inessi] This is the phraseology of ihr 
age. So in Bonduca, vol. VI. p. 86 :— 

.... . .... — “ I never 

Blasphemed ^cm, uncle, nor transgressed ray parent.” 

< Unto the forfeiture again.'] So, says Sympson, only the first 
folio reads ; the other editions, n ith his own and the \‘di,tyforfeiter. 
But the second folio, as well as the first, has xtjor/'eilurc, Tht 
variation is, however, necessary. 
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Cra. Your answer 
To that, luy lord my brother. 

Evph. ]\iay I perish 

If e’er 1 heard you intended such a suit! 

Though ’twould have stuck an ignominious brand 
Upon your higlmcss, to have given your servant 
A gentleman’s wliole state of worth and quality, 
Coniiscate only for a youthful brawl. 

The. Your rudiments are too saucy j teach your 
page. 

Con. Ay, so are all tilings but your flatterers. 
Onos. Hold you your prating! 

Con. You know wliere you are, you fleeten flicc !* 
FAiph Yet, sir, to appease and satisfy your anger. 
Take what you please from me, and give it liiin, 
In lieu of this. You shall not take it neither, 

1 freely will impart it, half my state ; 

Which, brother, if you please - - 

Cra. I’ll starve in chains first. 

Eat my own arms ! 

Eupit. Oh, that you saw yourself! 

You ne’er made me such r)fler in my poorness; 
And ’cause, to do you case, I sought not to you. 
You thus malign me; yet your nature must not 
Corrupt mine, nor your rude examples lead me : 
If mine can mend you, I shall joy. You know * 

I fear you not; you’ve seen me proved a man 
In every way of fortune ; ’tis my comfort 
1 know no more such brothers in the world 
As Crates is. 

Co?i. IS'or I such as Eiiphancs ; 

The temper of an angel reigns in thee! 

Euph. Your royal mother, sir, (I had forgot) 
Entreats your presence. 

5 Yoxi face.'] To fleet is to skim milk. A flcctcn face 

yiicaas what we now call a wliey-face.— Mason, 
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TJw* You have done her errand ; 

I may do yours. [ExiL 

Euph. Let it be truth, iny lord. 

Con. Crates, I’ll (jiiestion you for this. 

Cra. Pish, your worst! [Exit, 

Con. Away, you hounds, after your scent! 

O;^ 06 ^ Come, we’ll scorn to talk to ’em: Now 
they arc gone. 

We’ll away too. [Exeunt. 

Con, Why bear you this, my lord ? 

Euph, To shew the passive fortitude the best; 
Virtue’s a solid rock, whereat being aim’d 
The keenest darts of envv, yet unhurt 
Her marble heroes stand, built on such bases. 
Whilst they recoil, and wound the shooters’ iiiccs.. 

Enter Queen end Ladies^ 

Con, My lord, the (|uccn. 

Queen, Gentle Euplianes, how, 

How dost thou, honest lord? Oli, how 1 joy 
To sec what I have made ! like a choice workman. 
That, having trained a master-piece, doth reap 
An universal commendation ! 

Princes are gods in this. I’ll build thee yet. 

The good foundation so pleases me, 

A story or two higher; let dogs bark: 

They are fools that hold them dignified by bloody. 
They should be only made great that are good. 
Euph, Oraculous madam! 

Queen, Sirrah, I was thinking. 

If I should marry thee, what merry talcs 
Our neighbour islands would make of iis : 

But let that pass; you have a mistress 

That would forbid our banns. ’Troth, I ha^ e wish’d 

A thousand times that 1 had been a man; 
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Then I might sit a day with tlicc alone, and talk j 
But as I am, I must not. There’s no skill 
In l)cing good, but in not being thought ill. 

Sirrah, wlio’s that ? 

F,nph. So*t ])lcasc your majesty, 

Conon, the friend I sued for. 

Qitccu. ’Tis dispatch’d. 

Con. Gracious madam, 

I owe the gods and you my life. 

Queen. 1 thank you, 

I tliauk you heartily; and I do think you 
A vi'ry honest man ; he says you are.— 

But now I’ll chide thee: What’s the cause my sou 
(Tor my eye’s every where, and 1 have heard) 

So insolently does thee contumelies 

Past suficrance (1 am told,) yet you complain not? 

As if my justice were so partial 

As not to right the meanest; Credit me. 

I’ll call him to a strict account, and fright. 

By his example, all that dare curb me 
In any thing that’s just. I sent you for him. 
Eu])h. Humbly he did return, he would wait on 
you. 

But let me implore your majesty, not to give 
His highness any check, ibr worthless me; 

They are court-cankers, and not counsellors. 

That thus inform you; they do but hate the prince. 
And would subvert me. I should curse my fortune. 
Even at the highest, to be made the gin ^ 

To unscrew a mother’s love unto her son ; 

Better had luy pale flame in humble shades 
Been spent unseen, than to be raised thus higli, 
Now to be thought a meteor to the state. 
Portending ruin and contagion. 

^ Giu.'] Here only means instrinncnt, or ineans, &c. not as wc 
take it uoyv. for a trap or snare,— Stjmpsoii. 
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Beseech you then rest satisfied, tlic prince 
Is a most noble-natured gentleman. 

And never did to me but what I took 
As favours from him ; my blown billows must not 
Strive ’gainst my shore, that should confine me, nor 
Justle with rocks to break themselves to pieces. 

Queen, Well, thou’rt the composition of a god : 
My lion, lamb, my eaglet, and my dove, 

Whose soul runs clearer than Jliana’s fount! 
Nature pick’d several flowers from her choicebanks, 
And bound them up in thee, sending thee forth 
A posy for the bosom of a queen. 

JLadij, The prince attends you. 

Queen. Farewell, my good lord. 

My honest man. Stay; hast no other suit ? 

I pr’ythce tell me; sirrah, thine eye s[)eaks 
As if thou hadst; out vdth it, modest fool! 

Euph, With favour, madam, I would crave your 
leave 

To marry, where I am bound in gratitude ; 

The immediate means she was to alt my being, 
Nor do I think your wisdom, sacred queen. 
Fetters in favours, taking from me so 
The liberty that meanest men enjoy. 

Queen. To marry ? 3 ^ou’re a fool 1 thou’st anger’d 
me. 

Leave me ; I’ll think on’t.- 

\Exeunt Euphanes and Conon. 
Only to try thee this, for though I love thee, 

I can subdue myself; but she that can 
Enjoy thee, doth enjoy more than a man.—- 

Enter Tiieanor, and kneels. 

Nay, rise without a blessing, or kneel still! 
What’s, sir, the reason yo\x oppose me thus. 
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And seek to darken what I would have shine ? 
Eclipse a fire miicli brighter than thyself. 

Making your mother not a competent judge 
Of her own actions ? 

The, Gracious madam, I 
Have done no more than what in royalty. 

And to preserve your fame, was fit to do: 

Heard you the people's talk of you, and him 
You favour so, his greatness, and your love. 

The pity given to me, you would excuse me. 
They prate as if he did dishonour you ; 

And what know I, but his own lavish tongue 
Has ullcr'd some such speeches ? he is call'd 
The king of Corinth. 

Queen. They are traitors all: 

I wear a crystal casement 'fore my heart. 

Through which each honest eye may look into’t; 
Let it be prospect unto all the worlds 
I care not this. 

The. J[Aside.] This must not be my way.— 
Your pardon, gracious madam! These incitements 
Made me not shew so clear a countenance 
Upon the lord Euphancs as I would; 

Which since your majesty afiects so grievously. 

I'll clear tlie black cloud off it, and henceforth 
Vow on this knee all love and grace to him. 
Queeyi. Rise, with my blessing j and, to prove this 
true. 

Bear him from me this cabinet of jewels 
In your owm person ; tell him, for his marrying. 
He may dispose him how and when he please.^. 
The. 1 shall discharge my duty and your will.— ' 

Queen. 

Crates 1 
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Enter Crates. 

Cra, I have Iicarcl all, my lord: How luckily 
Fate pops her very spindle in our hands ! 

This marriage with Beliza you shall cross; 

Then have I one attempt for Lamprias more 
Upon this Phaeton: Where’s Mcrione’s ring, 

That in the rape you took from her ? 

The. ’Tis here. 

Cra. In, and effect our purpose. You, my 
lord. 

Shall disobey your mother’s charge, and send 
This cabinet by some servant of her own, 

That what succeeds may have no reference 
Unto your highness. 

The. On, my engine, on ! 

Cra. Now, if we be not struck by Heaven’s own 
hand, 

We’ll ruin him, and on his ruins stand. \Exeunt» 
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SCENE II. 


A Room in the House o/Leonidas, hung mth black ; 

Tapers on I he I Vails, 


Euler Agenor, Leonidas, Merione, and Beliza, 


SONG A 

Weep no more^ nor sigh nor groan^ 
Sorrow calls no time that's gone ; 

Violets jduck'dy the sxveetest rain 
Hakes not fresh 7ior grow again ; 

'Trim ihij locks, look chearjhllp. 

Fate's hidden ends eijes cannot see, 

Joys as winged dreamsJiy fast. 

Why shoidd sadness longer last? 

Grief is but a wound to woe ; 

Gentlest fab', ^nourn, mourn no moe. 

Age, These airs feed sorrow in her, lady. 
And nourish it too strongly; like a mother 
That spoils her child with giving on’t the will. 
BeL Some lighter note. 


’ This vci-y beautiful son;>', as well as the one which immediate¬ 
ly follows, does not occur in the first folio, and both are for that 
reason degraded into a note by the editors of 1778. But those 
who published the second folio seem to have had good authority 
for the songs they introduced into the text. 

VOL. X. 2 F 
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SONG. 

Court-IadieSf Iciugh and xvonder. Here is one 
That xreeps because her maidenhead is gone ; 

Whilst pou do never J'rety nor chafe, nor crij. 

But xchen too long it keeps you company. 

Too well you know, 7naids are like towns on Jh'C, 
Wasting theinselves, if no man quench desire. 

Weep then no more, fool: A 'new maidenhead 
Thou suffer*St loss of, in each chaste tear shed, 

Leo. How like a hill of snow she sits, and melts 
Before the inicliaste fires of others’ lust! 

liat heart can see her passion, and not break ? 
Takecomfbrt, gentlemadam! You know well 
Even actual sins, committed without will, 

Are ncitlier sins nor shame, much more compcll’d 5 
Your honour’s no wliit less, your chastity 
No whit impair’d, for fair Merionc 
Is more a virgin yet than all her sex. 

Mer. Alas ’tis done I ® 

Age. Why burn these tapers now^ ? 

Wicked and frantic creatures joy in night. 

Leo. Imagine fair Merionc had dream’d 
She had been ravish’d, would she sit thus then 
Excruciate ? 

Jilcr. Oh! 

Bel. Fy, fy ! how fond is this! 

What reason for this surfeit of remorse ? 

How many that have done ill, and proceed. 
Women that take degrees in wantonness, 

• Alas, *iis done.^ Mr Seward concurred wltli me in taking 
this passage out of the mouth of Agerior, and putting it into that 
of Merionc, to whom it undoubtedly belongs : her sbo breaks out 
into this passionate sentence, and interrupts the prince, before he 
could conclude his consolatory address.— S^nqmn. 
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Coinincncc, and rise in rudiments oriusl, 

That ieel no scruple oi’ tliis tenderness ? 

Jlcr. Pish ! 

I)cL Nor are you inatcliless in mishap; even I 
Do bear an equal j)art of misery ; 
riiat love, belov ed, a man the crown of men, 
Wliom 1 liave friended,® and how raised, *tis better 
'J'hat all do know and speak it than myself. 

hen he sail’d low 1 might have made him mine, 
Now, at his lull gale, it is questionable 
11 * ever J o’ertake him. 

Wherel'ore sits 

IVi\' Phtebc shadow’d in a sable cloud ? 

1 iiose pearly drops which thou let’st fall like beads, 
Niimb’ring on them tiiy vestal orisons, 

Alas, are s[)ent in vain ! I love thee still; 

In midst of all these showers thou sweetlicr scent’st, 
Tike a green meadow on an April-day, 

In which tlie sun and west wind play together. 
Striving to catch and drink the balmy drops. 

Enter Euphanes and Senwit, 

Set'V, The lord Eiiphanes, madam. 

[E.i it Merione. 

y/gv'. Poor Merione ! 

Slie loaths the light, and men. 

witli Leonidas, 

Euph. The virtuous gods preserve my mistress ! 
Bel. Oh, my most honour’d lord, those times are 
changed. 

Euph. Let times and men change! Could Hca^- 
veil change, Euphanes 
Should never change to be devoted ever 

9 JVJinm ] have fricvih'd.'] Symp.son and the last editors read 
. W'li oin /t'nv r\ e IViciuIcd,’^ but, as Mr Mason observes, with¬ 
out any nccf’-'.'itv. 
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To fair Beliza. Should my load of honours. 

Or any grace which you were author of, 

Detract mine honour, and diminish grace ? 

The gods forbid ! You here beliold your servant. 
Your creature, gentle lady, whose sound sleeps 
You purchased lor him, whose food you paid for. 
Whose garments were your charge, whose first pre¬ 
ferment 

You founded ; then, what since the gracious queen 
Hath, or can rear, is upon your free land. 

And you are mistress of. 

BeL Mock me not, gentle lord ; 

You shine now in too high a spliere for me: 

W e are planets now disjoin’d for ever ! Yet, 

Poor superstitious innocent that I am, 

Give leave that I may lifi my hands, and love, 
>^ot in idolatry, but perfect zeal: 

For, credit me, I rei>ent nothing I have done. 
But, were it to begin, would do the same. 

Euph* There are two seas in Corinth, and two 
(jueens. 

And but there, not two such in the spacious uni¬ 
verse. 

1 came to tender you the man you have made. 
And, like a thankful stream, to retribute 
All you, my ocean, have enrich’d me with. 

You told me once you’d marry me. 

hcL Another mock ? You were wont to play fair 
play. 

Y'oii scorn poor helps; he, that is sure to win, 
May slight mean hearts, whose hand commands the 
queen. 

Eupli, Let me be held the knave through all the 
stock. 

When I do slight my mistress ! You know wxdl 

The gracious inelinadon ofThe 

Who sent me leave this morning to proc cd 
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To many as I saw convenience, 

And a great gift of jewels : i hrec days hence 
Tiie general sacrifice is done to Vesta, 

And can you hy then be accommodated. 

Your servant shall wait on you to tlie temple. 

Bel. Till now T nev er I’elt a real joy indeed. 
Buph. Here then I seal my duty, here my love. 
Till which, vouchsafe to wear this ring, dear mis¬ 
tress ; 

’Twas the queen’s token, and shall celebrate 
Our nuptials. 

Bel. Honour still raise, and prcseiwe 
IMy honour’d lord, as he preserves all honour! 

IK, it EurUANES. 

Enter Agenor, Leonidas, and Merione. 

Age. Why shift you places thus, Merione, 

And will not lend a word ? Couidst thou so soon 
Leave sorrow as the place, how blest were I! 

But ’twill not be; grief* is an impudent guest, 

A follower every where, a hanger-on. 

That words nor blows can drive away. 

Leo. Dear sister! 

Bel. Who can be sad? Out with these tragic lights. 
And let day repossess her natural hours; 

Tear down these blacks, cast ope the casements 
wide. 

That we may jocundly behold the sun. 

I did partake with sad Merione 
In all her juourning; let her now rejoice 
W ith glad Bcliza, fiir Euphanes is 
As full of love, full of humility, 

As wdicn he wanted. 

Mer. Oh ! that- 

Leo. Help ! she faints ! 

Her grief has broke her heart. 
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Mer, No : That-that- 

Age. Mistress, what point you at ? 

Her lamps arc out, yet still she extends her hand 
As if she saw something antipathous 
Unto her virtuous life. 

Leo. Still, still she ])oints. 

And her lips move, but no articulate sound 
Breathes from ’em.—Sister, speak, what moves you 
thus ? 

BcL Her spirits return. 

Ale7\ Oh hide tliat fatal ring! 

Where had it you, Bcliza ? 

Bel. What hid fate 

Depends on it ?- luiphanes gave it me. 

As holy pledge of future marriage. 

Mcr, Then is Euphancs the foul ravisluT i 
Let me speak this, and die. That dismal night 
Whicli scal’d my shame upon me, was that ring 
The partner of my robb’d virginity. 

Leo. Euphanes ? 

Age. Strange ! 

Bel. Impossible! 

Me7\ Impossible to have redress on him. 

Chief servant to the queen. Ha 1 I have read 
^Somcw'herc, I am sure, of such an injury 
Done to a lady, and how she durst die I [EavV. 
Age. Oh, follow her, Bcliza. 

Bel. To assure her 

The unlikelihood of this. [Exit. 

Age. Love hides all sins. 

What’s to be done, Leonidas ? 

Leo. Why, this- 

Amazement takes up all my faculties I 
The plagues of gods and men will muster all. 

To avenge this tyranny. Oh, frontiess man, ^ 

To dare do ill, and hope to bear it thus ! 

First let’s implore, then cure. 
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Age. Who, who can trust 
Tlic gentle looks and words of two-faced man ? 
Like Corinth’s doiiljle toirent, yon and I 
Will rush uj)on the land ; nor shall the queen 
Delend this villain in his villainy : 

Lust’s violent Haines can never be withstood. 

Nor quench’d, but with as violent streams of iDlood. 

[Exeunt. 




ACT IV. SCENE L 


Before the Palace, 


Enter Crates, Uncle^ Tutor^ and Onos» 

Onos. Thinks he to carry her, and live ? 

Cra, It seems so. 

And she will carry him, the story says. 

Onos, Well; hum ! 

Have I for this, thou fair, but falsest fair, 
Stretch’d this same simple leg over the sea ? 

What though my bashfulness, and tender years, 
Durst ne’er reveal my affection to thy teeth ? . 
Deep Love ne’er tattles, and, say they. Love’s bit 
The deeper dipp’d, the sweeter still is it. 

'fiitor. Oh, see tlie power of love! he speaks in 
rhyme. 

Cra, Oh, love will make a dog howl in rhyme. 
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Of all the lovers yet I have heard or read. 

This is the strangest: But his guardian. 

And you, his tutor, should inform him better j 
Thinks he that love is aiisv/er’d by instinct ? 

Tutor. He should make means ; 

For certain, sir, his bashfulncss undoes him. 

For from hi#cradle, he had a shameful face. 

Thus walks he night and day, eats not a bit. 

Nor sleeps one jot, but’s grown so humorous, 
Drinks ale, and takes tobacco as you see. 

Wears a stiletto at his codpiece close,' 

Stabs on the least occasion; strokes his beard, 
Which now he puts i’ th' posture of a T, 

The Roman T; your T beard is the fashion,* 
And twifold doth express the enamour’d courtier. 
As full as your fork-carving traveller.^ 


• Weai'S a stlletlo at his codpiece 

Close-I I do not recollect any other passage in wliich the cus¬ 
tom of wearing a stiletto appended to this unseemly prodigy of 
fashion, is mentioned. It was usual, however, to otick j)ins in it. 
So in Dekkar’s Honest Wliorc :—“ *Slld, you are a sweet }outli 
to wear a codpiccct and have no pins to stick upon’t.” 

* Your T beard is the fashion.'] Sec above. 426. 

3 Fork-c«m«g Irnx^eller.} As every new custom is a good fund 
for satire, to your wits of all sorts, so I imagine here, could wc 
know the precise time wlicn this play was wrote, we might fix the 
mra of the introduction oi'forhst the use of whicli is so agreeably 
bantered. Nor are our authors the only satirists upon tliis occa¬ 
sion. Ben Jonson has joined the laugh vvitli them against tin's cus¬ 
tom, in liis Devil’s an Ass, act v. scene iv. Meerciaft says to (lilt- 
head and Sledge,— 

“ Have I deserved this from you two ? for all 
My pains at court, to get you eacli a patent. 

Gilt. For what ? 

Meer. Upo* rny project o’ the/or/ujt. 

Sle. Forks? what he they ? [Theproject <f forks, 

Meer. The laudable use offorkSf 
Brought into custom here as they arc in Italy, 

To th’ sparing o’ Sympson. 
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0/ws. Oh, 

Elack clouds of discontent, invelop me; 
Garters, fly off; go, liaiband, l)ind the brows 
Of some dull cilizen tluiL lears to akc; 

And, leg, ap[)ear now in simplicity. 

Without the trappings ol a courtier;^ 

Burst, buttons, burst, your bachelor ffworm’d ! 


Thf* 'precise tinic’ when tlio ii'?o of/t)r/>.s was introiluccd into 
tin's tin^^tloin ill appj-'ar v, ith eta ti'iiity, from the folhnviiii: cxluict 
liom “(.loryat’s liasiily uobieil up in five Moncths’ I’ra- 

vclls in France, Savoy, Italy, lllietia, conmionly called the Cli'i- 
sons Country, Helvetia, aliab Switzerland, some paitsof IJiyli- 
Cicrmany, and the Netherlands, &c. 1611/^ Ito, p. 9). 7 \s the 

passage is curious on account ot its dcsciihing one of the ciwtoms 
of the times, we shall make no apology for the length of it:— 
“ Here I will mention a tiling that might liavo bei’ii spoken of 
before, in discourse of the first Italian tow no. I obscx'ved a cus- 
tome in all those Italian cities and towncs through the wliieh I 
passed, that is not used in any other country that I saw iti my tra¬ 
vels, neither do I tliinke that any other n ition of Chnstendorne 
doth use it, ljut only Italy. Tlie Italian, and also must ^iLiangersi 
that arc cominorant in Falv, doe alvv.n'es at their meales u^e a 


littlewlum they cut their meate. For while n ith tlieir knife, 
wdiieli they hold in one haiul, tlnw <ail the meate out ol’tbc dish, 
they fasten their/(vr/e, which they held in tin ir other hand, upirn 
the same dish. ISo that whafsoover he be th.i!, sitting in the com¬ 
pany of any others at nicale, should uoadvisedit toucli the tlisli of 
meate witli his lingers, from uhicii all at the table iloc cut, lie will 
give occasion ofolibnee unto the company, as having transgress¬ 
ed the lawes of good manners, insomuch that; for las error he 
&haJl be at least brow-beaten, if not reorelieiuled in wordes. 'I bis 
forme of feeding, I nndevstand, is gt'ncrally used in all jilac-es ol, 
Italy, tlieirbeing for the most part made of yron or steele, 
and some of silver, bat tliosc are used only by gentlemen. The 
reason o^tlii- tlieir cur'onLy is, because the Italian cannot b}- any 
means indure to have his dish touched with fingers, seeing all 
men’s fingeis Jire not nl’ke clcane. Hereupon, 1 myself thought 
good to imitate the Italian fasliion, by this forked cutting of meatd^ 
not only while 1 was in Italy, but also in Crcrmany, and oitentimes 
in England since 1 came home; being once quipped for that fre¬ 
quent iiMiig of my /'jr/.e, by a certainc learned gentleman, a fa¬ 
miliar friend of mine, cue IM. laiurcncc Whitaker, who, in his 


merry humour, doubleJ not to call me at table Furci/cr^ only for 
using a Jbrke at tlediug, be.t for no other cause.’’ — Heed, 
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Cra, A worm-eaten bachelor thou art indeed. 
Onos, And, devil Melancholy, possess me now! * 
Uncle, Cross him not in this lit, I advise you, sir. 
Onos, Die, crimson rose, that didst adorn these 
cheeks, 

For itch of^ve is now broke foi tli on me! 

Uncle, P*r boy, ’tis true ; his wrists and hands 
are scabby. 

Onos, Burn, eyes, out in your sockets, sink and 
stink; 

Teeth, I will pick you to the very bones; 

Hane;, hair, like hemp, or like the Iceland curs,^ 
For never powder, nor the crisping-iron. 

Shall touch these dangling locks ; oh, ruby lips. 
Love hath to you been like wine vinegar. 

Now you look wan and pale, lips, ghosts ye are,® 
And my disgrace sharpei- than mustard seed! 

Cra, How like a chandler he does vent his pas¬ 
sions ! 

Rhwn tencatis ? 

Olios, Well sung the poet. 

Love is a golden buho^ full of dreams ; 

* Possesses me So all former editions—Ed. 1778. 

5 Isling curs.] Probably Island curs^ as in the following pas- . 
sage from Massinger’s Picture, act v. scene i.— 

-“ would I might lie 

Like a dog under her table, and serve for a footstool, 

So I might have my belly full of that 
Her Island cur refuses.”— Heed, 

Jslin^ is a corruption of Iceland. These dogs are again mention¬ 
ed in Shirley’s Hyde Park :— 

“ When you come home you have a waiting-woman, 

A monkey, squirrel, and a brace of Islands, 

Which may be thought supertluous in your family 
When husbands come to rule.” 

^ IJpSy ghosts ye are.] Mr Mason proposes to read—Lips’ 
ghosts you are,” which is very plausible, but not absolutely ne¬ 
cessary. ^ 
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That ripen’d breaks, and fills us with extremes. 

7\iloi\ A golden bubble, pupil ; oh, gross solecism 
To cliastcr ears that understand the Latin. 

Ouos. I will not be corrected now; 

I am in love! Revenge is now the cud 
'I'hat 1 do clunv : ]’)l challenge him, 

Cra, Ay, marry, sir. 

Uncle, Your honour bids you, nephew; on and 
prosper. 

Ovus, But none will bear it from me; times arc 
dangerous. 

Cra, Cany it yourself, man. 

Onos. Tutor, your counsel.—PIl do nothing, sir. 
Without him. 

I hide. This may rid thee, valiant coz, [Aside, 
Wliom I have kept this forty year my ward; 

Tain would I have his state, and now of late 
He did enquire at Epiicsus lor his age,’ 

But the church-book being burnt with Dian’s tem- 

plc. 

He lost his aim. T Isav^c tried to famish'hiin. 
Marry he’ll live o’ stones ; and then for poisons. 
He is an antidote ’gainst all of’em ; 

He sprung from Mithridates; he’s so dry and iiot, 
.He will eat spiders faster than a monkey ; 

His maw, unhurt, keeps quicksilver like a bladder; 
The largest dose of camphirc, ojjium. 

Harms not his brain ; 1 think his scull’s as empty 
As a suck’d egg; vitriol and oil of tartar 
He will oat toasts of; henbane, I am sure. 

And hemlock, 1 have made his pot-herbs often.— 
Cra. If he refuse you, yours is then the honour; 
If he accept, he being so great, you may 
Crave both to chusc the weapon, time, and place, 

^ For his a^o.J ’Tis to be wished our authors had not been 
guilty of this and the like anachronisms.— S?pn/)S'jri. 

4 
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Wliicli may be ten years lienee, and Calient, 

Or underneath the Idnc, to avoid advantage. 
Chios, I am resolved. 

Tutor, By your liivour, pujiil, 

"Whence shall this challenge rise ? tor you must 
ground it 

On some such rundamcntal base, or matter. 

As now the gentry set their lives upon, 

Hid you e’er cheat him at some ordinary. 

And fliirst he say so, and be angry? if thus, 

Then you must challenge him. Hath he call’d your 
whore 

Whore ? though she be, beside yours, twenty men,',’. 
Your honour, reputation, is touch’d then. 

And you must challenge him. Has lie denied 
On thirty dconuic's to accommodate money 
Though you have broke threescore betbre to him,** 
Here you must challenge luin. Durst he ever shun 
To drink two pots of'ale wi’ ye ? or to wciieh. 
Though wxighty business otherwise importuned ? 
He is a proud lord. 

And you may challenge him. Has he familiarly 
Disliked your yellow^ starch,* or said your doublet 


® Accommodate tuoncy ] That is, with money. This uortl was 
considered as one of the conceited phrases of the time, nobadii, 
in Ben Joiison’s Every Man in his Humour, calls it one of “ llie 
words of action and in the same autlior’s Discoveries it is styled 
one of “ the perfumed terms of llie time.” 

9 Though he have broLc threescore before to you.] Amended 
in IToO. 

* Yellow starch.'] This was invented by one Turner, atire-wo- 
■ man, a court bawd ; wlio, afterwards, was amonf^st the misert'aals 
concerned in the murder of Sir I hoina.s Overbury, for which she 
was hanged Jit Tyburn, and would die in a yc/loiv lulfof Ikm- own 
invention : Which made yeUoxv starch so odioui, that it immedi¬ 
ately went out of fashion.— WarbnrUm. 

Stubbs, in In's Anatoniie of Abuses, published in IGDu- fpeahs 
of starch of vuriouk colours 
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Was not exactly frcnchified ? or that, that report 
In fair terms was untrue ? or drawn your sword. 
Cried ’twas ill mounted ? lias lie given the lie 
Til circle, or obIi(|ue, or semi-circle. 

Or direct parallel ? you must challenge him.* 


“ Tlie one arch or pillar \v]jerr\n‘tli the (Icvil’s kingilonic of 
great niffc^ is uncler[)»'op[)e(l, is a certain kinde <jf liquid matter, 
which thev call slaiUii, u herein tlie dev ill hath learned them to 
vva'^h and die their tuiie.'-, which, being drie, will stand stiif anti 
infiex.il)’to about their iieckes. And this starlch tht'y make o' ili- 
vers substances, sometimes of w hea!;e dower, ofbraime, and other 
graine';: S’ometmn's of rootes, and sometimes of other thinges: 
()i all collours and hues, as white, redde, blewe, purple, and ll»c 
like.” 

in the World toss’d at Tennis, a masque by Middleton, 1(120, 
the five sfatfciies are personified, and introdiieed emitesting for 
superiority.— Sleevcm. 

Fnan Tlie Irish Hubbub, or the English Hue and Fry, by 
llarnaby Kieli, 1622,” quoted by Mr Keetl (Old Ekus, HoO, 
VTI. |()6) it ajipears that neither Mrs I’lirner’s wcaiin^ <i veliow'" 
starched rull'at her execution, lier prolcsting at lu-r dcaiii u<.'‘dasL 
the vanity of the fashion, nor even the ]ia;ii;m a'fs adojamg the 
same colour for hi.s batuis and cuff, were suliieii nt fo aboli"!) ycl- 
low' starch for ever, “for ihry liCgan even tiun b) he 

more general! than they were betore.” In i)u\\ iipou’.s Mew 
Trick to cheat the Devil, one of the liends say s,— 

I was first father to this /jclluxv slarch. 

Which did succeed tiic blue.** 


* This very humorous f-pceeh gives us great light into the ridi¬ 
culous cauM’s upon which <iuaiicls were gromaicti in cr.r nntli n-;’ 
days, hee vol, IV. 307, V. 120, c^c. Vv hat Idctcher !ieie.n>-‘ in 
numerous other passages lashes with lidicule, M.-.ssingcr in the 
Guarilian reprehemds st-rious'y- 

\Ve grant you these are gkninus pretences, 
llevf’ge appealin'', in the .shape of valour, 

Whieh wi e kiii'.:3 must distinguish ; the defence 

Of rep'ai^ation, hum .nade a bawd 

To ojurder; every hnlh lahely styled 

An jnjmy, aiwl not lo be tletermiocd 

Eut by a bloody duel: tlnmgli this vice 

TIalb taken root a: d goowiii bey oiul the mountains, 

(As IVtUice, and in sUunge laslnoiis, her ape. 
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Onos, lie never gave my direct ap})arcU the lie 
ill’s life. 

Tutor, Bui, lor the crown of all, has he refused 
To pledge your mistress’ health ? though he were 
sick. 

And craved your pardon, you must clialleuge him, 
I'here’s no avoiding ; one or hotli must di op. 
Onos, Exquisite '1 ulor ! 

Enter Neantiies and Page, 

Neath Crates, I have soiiglit you long j whatmake 
YOU here 

Fooling with these tlirec-farthings, while the town 
Is all in uproar, and the prince our master, 

J'xizcd by Leonidas and Agi nor, carried 
And prisoner kept i* th’ castle flanks 
The west part ol the city, wlicre they vow 
*10 hold him till your brother, lord Eiiphancs, 

Itc render’d to ’em, with his life to satisfy 
The rape, by him suspected to Merionc ? 

Tlie queen refuses to deliver him. 

Pawning her knowledge for his innocency. 

And (lilies ’em do their worst on prince I’heanor j 
The w hole state’s in combustion. 

C/Y/, Fatal ring! 

Unde. \\ hat will become of us ? 

Ncan, And she hath given commission to Eu- 
phanes 


England, can dearly witnes's with the loss 
Ol'niorc brave ^{)irit'• tha . woidd have stood the shock 
Of tlie Tin k’s army) while Alplionso lives 
It shall not here bo planted.” 

dh'(ct Sampson, not thinking this blunder of 

Onos wiis intended liy tlie poets, rend", 

//c never me tli’ direct parallel lie in's life. —Ed. 1778. 
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And Conon, wlio liavc levied men already, 

"W ith violence to surprise the tower, and take *ciii. 
What will you do ? 

Cra. Along wi’ ye, and prevent 
A further mischief (lentlciuen, our intents 
W e must defer ; you arc the prince’s followers. 
Neon, Will ye walk with us ? 

Unde. You shall pardon us. 

Tutor, We arc his follow ers afar off, you know. 
And arc contented to continue so. 

[Eaeimt Crates and NeaxVthes. 
Ono!s, Sir boy I WU'crs a Icttei', 

Page, Sir tool! a challenge to my lord ? 

l^Drau'S. 

How dar’st thou, or thy ambs-ace^ here, tliink of 
him ? 

Ye crow-pick’d heads, which your thin shoulders 
bear 

As do the poles on Corinth bridge the traitors’; 
Why, you three nine-pins, you talk of my lord. 
And cludlcnges ? you sliall not need : Come, draw! 
His page is able to swinge three such whelps. 
Uncle, why stand ye oft ? Long-man, advance. 
Chios, ’Slight, what have we done, Tutor? 

Tutor, He is a boy. 

And we may run away with honour. 

Page, That ye shall not; 

And, being a boy, I am fitter to encounter 
A child in law as you are, under twenty. 

Thou sot, thou three-score sot! and tiiat’s a child 
Again, I grant you. 

Uncle, Isephew, here’s an age ! • , 

Boys are turn’d men^ and men are children. 


* Anihs-acc.] The lowest throw of the dice. So in All’s Well 
that End-) Well, “ 1 liad rut her be iji this choice than throw anies^ 
net’ for mv lite.” 
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Page. Away, yc peasants, with your bought gen¬ 
try ! 

Arc not you he, when your fellow passengers. 
Your last transportment, being assail’d by a galley. 
Hid yourself i’ the cabin ; and, the fight done. 
Peep’d above hatches, and cried, “ 1 lave we taken. 
Or are we ta’en ?” Come, I do want a slipper, 

But this shall serve ; Swear all as I would have you. 
Or 1 will call some dozen brother pages, 

(They arc not far ofli 1 am sure) and we will blan¬ 
ket you 

Until you [)iss again. 

AIL Nay, we will swear, sir. 

Page. ’I’is your best course. 

First, you sliall swear never to name my lord. 

Or hear him named herealler, but bare-headed 5 
Next, to began his licaJth in every place. 

And never to rehise to })lc‘dge it, though 
'i^ou surieit to tlie di'atli; lastly, to hold 
’file poorest, littiest page in reverence, 

To inink liim valiantcr, and a better gentleman, 
Thau you tiircc stamped together, and to give him 
Wine and tobacco wheresoe’er you meet. 

And the best meat, il hc can stay. 

AIL We swear it loyally. 

Page, Then I dismiss vou. 

True liegemen to the pantofle; 

I had more articles, but 1 have business 

And cannot stay now : So adieu, dear monsieur, 

Tres noh<e cl ires pnssanf! 

Piiclc. Adieu, monsieur! 

nos. 4 t'o.sif c sei't'ice et commandement. 

Tulor, I told you, pupil, you’d repent this fool- 
cry. 

Onos, Who ? I repent ? you arc mistaken. Tutor, 
I ne’er repented any thing yet in my life. 
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And scorn to begin now. Come, let’s be melan¬ 
choly. ^ \EjceunU 


SCENE II. 


An Apartment in the Palace* 


Enter Queen^ Euphanes, Conon, and Lords. 

Lord. ’Twere better treat with ’em. 

Queen. I will no treaties 
With a league-breaker and a rebel; shall I 
Article with a traitor ? be compell’d 
To yield an innocent unto their fury. 

Whom I have proved so to you ? 

Euph. Gracious Queen, 

Though your own godlike disposition 
Would succour virtue and protect the right; 

Yet, for the public good, for the dear safety 
Of your most royal only son, consent 
To give me up tlic sacrifice to their malice : 

My life is aim’d at, and ’twere better far 
The blood of twenty thousand such as I 
Purpled our seas, than that your princely son 
Should be endanger’d. 

Queen, Still well said, honest fool! 

Were their demand but one hair from thy head,'*, 
By all the gods. I’d scorn ’em! \V'ere they here, 
The majesty that dwells upon this brow 

5 Comcy let's be melancholy.] Soe the Mad Lover, vol. IV. p. 
^ 22 . 

VOL. X. 2 fi 
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Should strike ’em on their knees. As for my son, 
Let ’em no more dare than they’ll answer ; I 
An equal mother to my country am, 

And every virtuous son of it is son 
Unto my bosom, tender as mine own. 

Con. Oh, you are heavenly, madam, and the gods 
Can suffer nothing pass to injure you ! 

The life that Conon promised, he stands now 
Ready to pay with joy. 

Queen. Farewell both; 

Success attend you ! you have soldiers been, 

Tam Marti quam Mercurio ; if you bring not peace. 
Bring me their heads. 

Con, I will put fair for one. 

[ Eaeunt Queen and Lords. 
Euph. Double the guard upon her highness’ per¬ 
son. 

Conon, you must perform a friendly part. 

Which I shall counsel you. 

Con. I am your servant. [^Ej^eunf. 


SCENE III. 


Before the Castle. 


Enter Tiieanor, Agenor, and Leonidas, on the 
. battlements. 

Leo. Make good that fortilication, and the watch 
Keep still upon the battlements. Royal sir. 
Weigh but our injuries ; we have told you fully 
The manner and the matter hales us thus; 
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Nor shall this upstart imishrooin, bred i* th’ night, 
Sil brooding luidcnieatli your mother’s wings 
His damn’d impieties. 

I'or yonrselfi brave prinee, 

Tear nothing lliat this taee of arms presents; 

We ask the ra\is}ier, and liave no means 
To win him from your most indulgent mother 
But by this practice. 

The, IStout Leonidas, 

Princely Agenor, your wrongs cry so loud. 

That whoso would condemn you is not heard; 

I blame you not; who but Euphanes durst 
Make stories like to this My wrongs, as strong, 
Ask my revengelul arm to strengthen yours; 

As for my fear, know you, and Greece throughout. 
Our mother was a Spartan princess born. 

That never taught me to spell such a word. 

Enter Euphanes and Conon below, with Soldiers. 

Con, Sir, you do tempt your life. 

Kiiph. Conon, no more. 

Do thus, as thou wouldst save it. 

\_Sound trumpet within. 
Age, What trumpet’s this I 
Leo, Beneath I do perceive 
Two armctl men single, that give us summons 
As they would treat 

Age. l.et us descend. [^Eieuntfrorn akne. 

Con, My lord, 

I would you would excuse me, and proceed 
According to the (|uecn’s directions. 

Eiiph, Friend, 

^ Who but Euphaue'i durst 

IVTake storie-, like t» th>.- That is, who but Euphanes ilare 
to coiiiniit criuu'S to occaision i>uch stories.— Mason, 
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As thou wouldst wear that title after death, 
Perforin my charge.— 

Enter below^ Theanor, Agenor, Leonidas, and 

Soldiers. 

No soldier, on his life. 

Approach us nearer. 

Con, Safety to both the princes; loyalty 
To you, lord general. The queen, your mistress 
As well as ours, though not through fear,’ to cut 
Civil dissention from her land, and save 
Much guiltless blood, that uproar ever thirsts. 

And tor the safeguard of her son, by me 
(As you demand) hath sent the lord Euphanes 
To plead his own cause, or to suffer death. 

As you shall find him worthy; so, delivering 
The prince back, 1 shall leave him to your guard. 
Leo, The queen is good and gracious : Kiss her 
hand. 

Age. And seal our duties. Sir, depart in peace. 
l%e. Oh, sir, you now perceive, when in the 
scales 

Nature and fond affection weigh together. 

One poises like a feather; and you know, my lords, 

What’s to be done. 

Euph, Your highness is unarm’d; 

Please you to use mine, and to lead the army 

Back to your mother.—Conon, march you with ^em. 

Con, I will, my lord.—Hut not so far as not 

To bring you help, if danger look upon you. 

’' ’ \ Aside. 

% 

^Exeunt Theanor, Conon, and Soldiers. 
Euph, Why do you look so strangely, fearfully, 
Or stay your deathful hand ? Be not so wise 


’ Though not to Jecir.’} Amended by Sympson. 
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To stop your rage. Look how unmovcdly here 
I give myself my countiy’s sacrifice, 

An innocent sacrifice : Truth laughs at death. 
And terrifies the killer more than kill'd; 

Integrity thus armless seeks her foes. 

And never needs the target nor the sword. 

Bow, nor envenom'd shafts. 

jLeo* We are amazed. 

Not at your elociuence, but impudence. 

That dare thus front us. 

Kill him ! Who knows not ' 

The iron forehead that bold Mischief wears ? 

Forbear awhile, Agenor; I do tremble. 
And something sits like virtue in his face. 

Which the gods keep. 

EupJi, Agenor, strike ; Leonidas, 

You that have purchased fame on certain grounds. 
Lose it on supposition : Smear your hands 
In guiltless blood, laugh at my martyrdom; 

But yet remember, when posterity 

Shall read your volumes fill'd with virtuous acts. 

And shall arrive at this black bloody leaf. 

Noting your foolish barbarism, and my wrong, 

(As time shall make it plain) what follows this 
Decyphering any noble deed of yours 
Shall be quite lost, for men will read no more. 

Leo, Why, dare you say you are innocent ? 
Euph, By all the gods, as they, of this foul crime. 
Why, gentlemen, pry clean thorough my life, 
Then weigh these circumstances. Think you that he 
Which made day night, and men to furies turn'd. 
Durst not trust silence, vizors, nor her sense "• 
That suffer'd; but with charms and potions 
Cast her asleep, (for all this I've enquired) 

Acted the fable of Proserpine's rape. 

The place (by all description) like to hell; 

And all to perpetrate, unknown, his lust; 
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Would fondly in his person bring a ring. 

And give it a betroth’d wife, i’ th’ same house 
Where the poor injured lady lived and groan’d ? 

Age. Hell gives us art to reach the d('])lh of sin. 
But leaves us wretched fools, when we are in. 

KupJu Had it given me that art, and left me so, 
1 would not thus into the lion’s jaws 
Have thrust myself defenceless, for your good. 
The prince’s safety, or the commonweal’s. 

You know the Queen denied me, and sent us 
Commanders to surprise you, and to raze 
This tower down; we had power enough to do it. 
Or starve you, as you saw, and not to tender 
My person to your wrath, which I have done. 
Knowing my heart as pure as infants’ sleep. 

Leo, What think you, sir ? 

Age. No harm, I am sure ; I weep. 

Euph. The gods are just, and mighty. But to 
give you 

Further assurance, and to make yourselves 
Judges and witnesses of my innocency. 

Let me demand this question ; on what night 
W'as this foul deed committed ? 

Age, On the eve 
Before our marriage meant. 

Euph, Leonidas, 

(Your rage being off, that still drowns memory) 
Where was yourself and I that very night, 

And what our conference ? 

Leo, By the gods, ’tis true ! 

Both in her highness* chamber, conferring 
Even of this match until an hour of day. 

And then came I to call you. \\ c arc shamcil! 
Age, Utterly lost, and shamed ! 

Euph, Neither; be chear’d; 

He, that could find this out, can ])ardon it. 

And know, this ring was sent me from the Queen; 
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How slie came by it, yet is not enquired : 

Deeper occLirrents hang on*t, and pray Heaven 
That my suspicions prove as talsc as yours! 

Whieli lor the world (till I have greater proof) 

I dare not utter what, nor whom they touch : 
Only this build upon, with all my nerves 
ril labour with ve, till Time waken Truth. 

There arc our swords, sir j turn the points 
on us. f 21ic^ knech 

I.eo, Punish rebellion, and revenge your wrong. 
Euph, Sir, my revenge shall be to make your peace: 
Neither was this rebellion, but rash love. 

Enter Conon. 

Con. How’s this? Unarm’d left, now found doubly 
arm’d ? 

And those, that would have slain him, at his feet ? 
Oh, Truth, thou art a mighty conqueress.— 

The Queen, my lord, peiplex’d in care of you. 
That, cross to her command, hazard yourself. 

In person here is come into the field. 

And, like a leader, marches in the head 
Of all her troops j vows that she will demolish 
Each stone of this proud tower, be you not safe ; 
She chafes like storms in groves, now sighs, now 
weeps, 

And both sometimes, like rain and wind commix'd 5 
Abjures her son for ever, 'less himself 
Do letch you off in person, that did give 
Yourselfto save him of your own free will. 

And swears he must not, nor is fit to live. 

Euph. Oh, sl.e’s a mistress for the gods! 

Age. \nd thou 
\ godlike servant, fit for her. 

Leo. Wide Greece 

May boast, because she cannot boast thy like. 
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Euph, Thus, Conon, tell her highness. 

Con, My joy flies ! 

Euph, Let’s toward her march. Stern drum, 
speak gentle peace. 

Leo, We are prisoners ; lead us. Ne’er was 
known 

A precedent like this; one unarm’d man. 
Suspected, to captive with golden words 
(Truth being his shield j so many arm’d with swords. 

[_Exeunt. 


SCENE IV. 


An open Place in the City- 


Enter, at one door. Queen, Theanor, Crates, Co¬ 
non, Lords and Soldiers ; at another, Euphanes 
{with two swords,') Agenor, Leonidas, and sol¬ 
diers, Euphanes presents Leonidas on his knees 
to the Queen ; Agenor, hare-headed, makes show 
of sorrow to the Queen , she stamps, and seems to 
be angry at the first, Euphanes persuades her, 
lays the.r swords at her feet; she kisses him, gives 
them their swords again, they kiss her hand and 
embrace ; the Soldiers Uft up Euphanes, and shout, 
Theanor and Crates discovered; Conon whis- 
'p^s with C’rvtes, Euphanes with Agenor, and 
Leonidas observes it, who seem to promise some¬ 
thing ; Euphanes directs his Page somewhak Ex¬ 
eunt all but Theanor and Crates. 

The, We are not lucky, Crates; this great torrent 
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Bears all before him. , 

Cra. Such an age as this 
Shall ne’er be seen again. Virtue grows fat, 

And Villainy pines; the furies are asleep; 
Mischief, ’gainst goodness aim’d, is like a stone. 
Unnaturally tbreed up an eminent hill. 

Whose weight falls on our heads and buries us; 
We springe ourselves, we sink in our own bogs. 
The, What’s to be done ? 

(Jr(I, Repent, and grow good. 

The. Pish! 

’Tis not the fashion, fool, till we grow old. 

The people’s love to him now scares me more 
'i'han my fond mother’s j both which, like two 
floods. 

Bearing Luphanes up, will o’erflow me; 

And he is worthy: ’Would he were in Heaven J 
But that hereafter. Crates, help me now. 

And henceforth be at ease. 

Cra, Your will, my lord 

The, Bcli^a is to marry him forthwith ; 

I long to have the first touch of her too; 

That will a little quiet me. 

Cra, Fy, sir! 

You’ll be the tyrant to Virginity; 

To fall but once is manly, to persever 
Beastly, and desperate. 

The, Cross me not, but do’t: 

Are not the means, the place, the instruments. 

The very same ? I must expect you suddenly. 

Cra, I must obey you.— "" 

Who is in evil once a companion. 

Can hardly shake him off, but must run on. 

Here I appointed Conon to attend. 

Him, and his sword ; he promised to come single, 
To avoid prevention : ile’s a man on’s word. 
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Enter Conon and Page 


Con. You are well met. Crates, 

Cra. If we part so, (,'onon. 

Con, Come, we must do these mutual offices; 
We must be our own seconds, our own surgeons. 
And fairly fight, like men, not on advantage. 

Cra, You have an honest bosom. 

Con, Yours seems so. 

Cra, Let's pair our swords : You’re a just gen¬ 
tleman. 

Con, You might be so. Now shake hands, if 
you please; 

Though it be the cudgel fashion, ’tis a friendly one. 
C7'a, So ; stand off. 

Page, rhat’s my cue to beckon ’em. [F>/7. 
Con, Crates, to expostulate your wrongs to me 
Were to doubt of’em, or wish your excuse 
In words, and so return like maiden knights; 

Yet freely thus much I profess ; your spleen 
And rugged carriage toward your honour’d brother 
Hath much more stirr’d me up, than mine own 
cause ;• 

For I did ne’er affect these bloody men. 

But hold ’em fitter be made public hangmen. 

Or butchers call’d than valiant gentlemen. 

’Tis true, stamp’d valour docs upon just grounds; 
Yet for whom justlier should I expose my life 
Than him, unto whose virtue 1 owe all ? 

Cra. Conon, you think by this great deed of 
yours 

To insinuate yourself a lodging nearer 
Unto my brother’s heart: Such men as you 
Live on their undertakings for their lords. 

And more disable them by answering for ’em, 
Than if they sat still; make ’em but their whores. 
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For which end gallants now-a-days do fight. 

But here we come not to upbraid ; what men 
Seem, the rash world will judge ; but what they are. 
Heaven knows: And this—IJorses? we are des¬ 
cried : 

One stroke, for fear of laughter. 

Enter Euphanes, Agenor, Leonidas, and Page* 

Con. Haifa score. {Ihci/fight. 

Euph. Hold, hold ! on your allegiance hold ! 
Age. He that strikes next- — 

Leo. Falls like a traitor on our swords. 

Euph. Oh, Heaven, my brother bleeds!—Conon, 
thou art 

A villain, an unthankful man, and shalt 
Pay me thy blood for his, for his is mine! 

Thou wert my friend, but he is still my brother ; 
And though a Iricnd sometimes be nearer said. 

In some gradation, it can never be, 

AVhere that same brother can be made a friend; 
Which, dearest Crates, thus low I implore : 

What in my poverty ! would not seek, ^Knech. 
Because I would not f)urden you, now here 
In all my height of bliss 1 beg of you, 

Your friendship ; my advancement, sir, is yours; 

I never held it strange; pray use it so. 

We are but two, which number Nature fram’d 
In the most usclld faculties of man. 

To stnmglhen mutually and relieve each other; 
Two c}es, two ears, two arms, two legs and feet. 
That where one hid’d, the other might supply • 
And I, your other eye, ear, your arm and leg, 
Tender my service, help, and succour to you. 

Age. Leo A most divine example ! 

Euph. For, dear brother. 
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You have been blind, and lame, and deaf, to me : 
Now be no more so : In humility 
I give you the duty of a younger brother. 

Which take you as a brother, not a father, 

And then you’ll pay a duty back to me. 

Cra, Till now I have not wept these thirty years. 
Eiqih, Discording brothers arc like mutual legs. 
Supplanting one another ; he that seeks 
Aid from a stranger, and forsakes his brotlicr. 
Does but like him that madly lops his arm. 

And to his body joins a wooden one j 
Cuts off his natural leg, and trusts a crutch ; 
Plucks out his eye to see with spectacles. 

Cra, Most dear Euphanes, in this crimson flood 
Wash my unkindness out; you have o’ercome me. 
Taught me humanity and brotherhood : 

Full well knew Nature thou wert fitter far 
To be a ruler o’er me than a brother. 

Which henceforth be! Jove surely did descend. 
When thou wert gotten, in some heavenly shape. 
And greet my mother, as the poets tell 
Of other women. 

Age, Be this holiday ! 

Leo, And notgd ever with the whitest stone! 
Con, And pardon me, my lord! Look you, I bleed 
Faster than Crates. What I have done, I did 
To reconcile your loves, to both a friend ; 

Which my blood cement, never to part or end ! 
Age, Most worthy Conon ! 

Leo, Happy rise; this day 
Contracts more good than a whole age hath done. 

•' ■ ‘Euph. Royal Agenor, brave I^conidas, 

You are main causes, and must sliarc the fame. 

Cra, Which, in some part, this hour shall requite, 
For I have aim’d my black shafts at white marks. 
And now I’ll put the clue into your hands. 

Shall guide you most perspicuously to the depth 
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Of this dark labyrinth, where so long you were lost 
Touching this old rape, and a new intent. 

Wherein your counsel, and your active wit. 

My dearest brother, will be necessary. 

Euph, My prophecy is come; prove myhopestrue, 
Agenor shall have right, and you no wrong. 

Time now will pluck iier daughterffom hel* cave.* 
Let’s hence, to prevent rumour. My dear brother* 
Nature’s divided streams the highest shelf 
Will over-run at last, and flow to itself. \ExeunU 

8 'Time ww xviV vhich^ &c.] “ In the title-page of this last,” 
(viz the edition of the Poesieij of (ieorge Gascoigne, Esq. 1575) 
“ by w ay of printer’s or bookseller’s device, is an ornamental 
wooden cut, tolerably well executed, wherein ’time is represent¬ 
ed drawing the figure of Truth out of a pit or cavern, with this 
legend, OcuUa veritas tempore patet.'*^ Percy’s Heliques of An- 
tieht Poetry, vol. iii. This seems to have suggeked the idea in 
the above line. Dr Percy adds, that *‘it was not improbable but 
the accidental sight of this, or some other title-page containing 
the same device, suggested to Rubens that well-known design of 
a similar kind, which he has introduced into the Luxemburg gal¬ 
lery, and which has been so justly censured for the unnatural man¬ 
ner of its execution.”— 
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ACT V. SCENE I. 


A Street. 


Enter Crates, Euphanes, Neanthes, Sosicles, and 

Eraton. 

Euph, I have won the lady to it, and that good 
Which is intended to her, your faith only 
And secresy must make perfect; think not, sir„ 

I s})cak as doubting it, for I dare hazard 
My soul upon the trial. 

( ra. You may salcly; 

But are Agenor and Leonidas ready 
To rush upon him in the act, and seize liim 
In the height ot his security ? 

Eupfu At all parts 
As you could wish them 
Cra Where’s the lady ? 

Euph, \ here 

Where you appointed her to stay. 

Cra. ’ ris wisely order’d. 

Euph. Last, when you have him sure, compel 
him this way; 

For, as by accident, here 1*11 bring the queen 
'ro meet you ^ 'twill strike greater terror to him, 
To be ta’cn unproviiled of excuse, 

And make more for our purposes. [AVr//. 

Cra. Come, A eanlhcs ; 

Our fames and all are at the stake. 

Nean, ' iis lit, 
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Tluit, since relying on your skill we venture 
So much upon one game, you play with cunning. 

Or we shall rise such losers as- 

Sos. 'riie prince ! 

Enter Theanor. 

Cra. Tlie pk)t is laid, sir; Iiowsoe’cr I seem’d 
A little scrupulous, upon better judgment 
I have effected it. 

'J'he. ’Tis the last service 
Ol’this foul kind I will employ you in, 

Cra. We hope so, sir. 

The. And I will so reward it— 

JSean, You are bound to that; in every family 
That docs write lustful, your fine bawd gains more 
(For, like your broker, he takes fees on both sides) 
Than all the officers of the liousc, 

.Sos. For us tlicn 

To be a great man’s pandars, and live poor. 

That were a double fault. 

Cra. Come, you lose time, sir ; 

We will be wnth you instantly : The deed done. 
We have a mascpie that you expect not. 

The. Thou 

Art ever careful; for Jove’s Mercury 
I would not change thee. [Exit. 

Era. There’s an honour for you, 

Nean. 'I o be compared with the celestial pimp, 
Jove’s smoek-sworn squire, don Hermes. 

Cra. I'll deserve it; 

And, gentlemen,be assured,though what wc do now 
Will to the prince Theanor look like treason 
And base disloyalty, yet the end shall prove, 
(When he’s first taught to know hirnselt, then you) 
In what he judged us false, w^e were most true. 

[^Excunt. 
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SCENE II. 


Before the Palace, 


Enter Euphanes, Agenor, Leonidas, and Conon. 

Euph. Only make haste, my lords ; in all things 
else 

You are mstructed: You may draw your swords 
For show, if you think good, but on my life 
You will find no resistance in his servants. 

And he’s himself unarm’d. * ^ 

/Ige. I would he were not; 

My just rage should riot then be lost. 

Euph Good sir. 

Have you a care no injury be done 
Unto the person of the prince; but, Conon, 

Have you an eye on both; it is your trust 
That 1 rely on. 

Con, Which I will discharge. 

Assure yourself, most faithfully. 

Euph, For the lady, 

I know your best respect will not be wanting : 
Then, to avoid suspicion and discovery, 

I hold it requisite, that as soon as ever 
The Queen hath seen her, she forsake the place. 
And fit herself for that wliich is projected 
For her good, and your honour. 

TjCO, If this prosper. 

Believe it you nave made a purchase of 
My service and my life. 

2 
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FAtpIu Your love I aim at. 

Leo. Here I shall find you ? 

FAiph. With the Queen. 

Con. Enough, sir. {Ej: L’unU 

Enter Page. 

Page. The Queen enquires for you, my lord; 
I have met 

A dozen messengers in search of you. 

Enter Queen, Ladies^ and Attendants^ 

Ei/ph. I knew I should be souglit for. As 1 wishVI, 
She’s come herself in person. 

Queen. Are you found, sir ? 

I wonder where you spend your hours; methinks 
Since I so love your company, and profess 
^Tis the best comfort this life yields me, mine 
Should not be tedious to you. 

Euph. Gracious madam. 

To have the happiness to see and hear you. 

Which by your bounty is conferr’d upon me, 

I hold so great a blessing, that my honours 
And wealth, compared to that, are but as cyphers 
To make that number greater; yet your pardon 
For borrowing from my duty so much time. 

As the provision for my sudden marriage 
Exacted from me. 

Queen. I perceive this marriage 
Will keep you olten from me; but I'll bear it. 
She’s a good lady, and a fair, Euphanes: 

Yet, by her leave, I will share with her in you 
I am pleased tliat in the night she shall enjoy you, 
And that’s sufficient for a wife ^ the day-time 
I will divorce you from her. 

Leo. [ ICithhu] We will force you, 

VOL. X. 2 H 
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If you resist. 

Queen. What noise is that ? 

The. [Within.] Base traitors ! 

Eujih. It moves this way. 

Enter Agenor, Leonidas mth Tiieanor, Merione 
disguised like Beliza, Conon, Crates, Neanthes, 
SosicLES, Eraton, and Guard. 

Queen. Whate’er it be, I’ll meet it; 

1 was not born to fear.—Who’s that ^ Beliza ? 
Euph. My worthiest, noblest mistress ! 

[ E^vit Merione. 

Queen. Stay her ! ha ? 

All of you look as you were rooted here. 

And wanted motion : What new Gorgon’s head 
Have you beheld, that you arc all turn’d statues ? 
This is prodigious I has none a tongue 
To speak the cause ? 

Leo. Could every hair, great queen. 

Upon my head, yield an articulate sound. 

And all together speak, they could not yet 
Express the villainy we have discover’d : 

And yet, when with a few unwilling words 
1 have deliver’d what must needs be known. 
You’ll say I am too eloquent, and wish 
I had been born without a tongue. 

Queen. Speak boldly; 

For I, unmoved with any loss, w ill hear. 

Leo. Then know, we have found out the ravisher 
Of my poor sister, and the place and means 
By which the unfortunate, though fair Beliza, 
Hath met a second violence. 

Euph, This confirms 
What but before I doubted to my ruin. 

My lady ravish’d ? 

Queen. Point me out the villain. 
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That guilty wretched monster, thatliath done tiii', 
That I may look on him ; and in mine eye 
He read his sentence. 

Leo. i hat I truly could 
Name any other but the prince ! that heard. 

You have it all. 

Queen. W onder not that I shake ; 

The miracle is greater that 1 live. 

Having enduretl the thunder that thy words 
Have thrown upon me !—Darest thou kneel, with 
hope [Tiieanok kneels. 

Of any favour, but a speedy death. 

And that too in the dreadfulPst shape that can 
Appear to a despairing leprous soul, 
ff thou hast any? No, libidinous beasi. 

Thy lust hath alter'd so thy former being. 

By Heaven I know thee not! 

The. Although unworthy, 

Yet still I am your son. 

Queen. Thou liest, host falsely ! 

My whole lile never knew but one chaste bed. 

Nor e'er desir’d warmth but from lawful fires; 

Can 1 be then the mother to a goat. 

Whose lust is more insatiate than the grave. 

And like infectious air engenders plagues. 

To murder all that’s chaste or good in woman ? 

The gods I from my youth have served and fear’d. 
Whose holy temples thou hast made thy brothels; 
Could a religious mother then bring forth 
So damn’d an atheist ? Read but o’er my life. 

My actions, manners ; and, made perfect in them, 

But look into* the story of thyself 

As thou art now, as thou wert, Theanor) 

And reason will comjiel thee to confess, 
ihou art a stranger to me. 

Age. Note but how heavy® 


* Agcn. Note The giving this speech to Agenor, as all 
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The weight of guilt is ! it so low hath sunk him. 
That he wants power to rise up in defence 
Of his bad cause. 

Queen, Persuade me not, Eiiphanes! 

This is no prince, nor can claim part in me: 

My son was born a freeman ; this, a slave 

To beastly passions, a fugitive 

And run-away from Virtue. ® Bring bonds for him! 

By all the honour that I owe to justice, 

He loses me for ever that seeks to save him ! 

Bind him, 1 say; and like a wretch that knows 
He stands condemn’d before he hears the sentcmcc. 
With his base agents, from my sight remove him. 
And lodge them in the dungeon ! as a queen. 

And patroness to justice, I command it.— 

Thy tears arc like unseasonable showers. 

And in my heart now steel’d can make no entrance ; 
Thou art cruel to thyself, fool, ’tis not want 
In me of soft compassion; when thou left'st 
To be a son, 1 ceased to be a mother.— 

Away with them! The children I will leave 


the copies do, niakes strange work with the following one of the 
Queen. For she bids Euphtmes persuade her not, &c. But how 
could he persuade Iier, when, by the old edition, not he but /Igc^ 
nor had been pleading for the prince ? But if we put Enphaiics 
for Agenory as 1 have done, the business is concluded, and all is 
right.— Sijnipson. 

lUr Sympson, not the old copies, makes ‘strange work’ here : 
for surely the disputed speech does not ‘plead for the prince;’ 
nor docs that speech at all suit the benignant character of Eii- 
phanesy though it does the enraged Agenor. The persuasion to 
which the queen 'replies must be delivered in duinb-show.—Ed. 
1778. 

9 And run away Jrom virtue.] The change of tlie verb into a 
substantive, by the help of a poor hyphen, gives a diH’ercnt and 
elegant sense to this passage, which was not one of the clearest 
before.— Sympson, 

Had Sympson cast a look at the first folio, he would have dis¬ 
covered the poor hyphen. 
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To keep my name to all posterities, 

Shall be the great examples of my justice. 

The government of my country, which shall witness 
How well I ruled myself. Hid the wrong’d ladies 
Appear in court to-morrow; we will hear them; 
And by one act of our severity, 

For fear of punishment, or love to virtue. 

Teach others to be honest: All will shun 
To tempt her laws, that would not spare her son. 

I; iU'cunt. 


SCENE III. 


A Street, 


Euler O.vos, Uticle^ and Tutors 

Uncle. Nay, nephew! 

Tutor. Pupil, hear but reason ! 

Onos. No; 

I have none, and will hear none. Oh, my honour ! 
My honour blasted in the bud ! my youth, 

My hopeful youtli, and all my expectation 
Ever to be a man, are lost for ever! 

Uncle. Why, nephew, we as well as you aredubb'd 
Knights 01 tile pantotle. 

'Tulor. And are shouted at, 

Kick’d, scorn’d, and laugh’d at, by each page and 
groom; 

Yet with erected heads we bear it. 

Onos. Alas, 

You have years, and strength to do it; but were you, 
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As I, a tender gristle, a[)t to l)ow, 

You would, like me, with cloaks enveloped. 

Walk thus, then stamp, then stare. 

Uncle, He will run mad, 

1 hope, and then all’s mine. 

Tutor Why, look you, pupil, 

Ther e are for the recovery ol'your honour 
Degrees of medicines : For a tweak by the nose 
A man’s to travel but six months, then blow it, 
And all is well again ; the bastinado 
Jlequires a longer time, a year or two. 

And then ’tis buried. I grant you have been ballled; 
’Tis but a journey of some tliirty years, 

And it will be forgotten. 

■0)H)S. 'i hink you so ? 

Tutor. Assuiedly. 

Uncle. He may make a shorter cut. 

But hang or drown himself, and, on my life, 
’Twill no more trouble him. 

Onus, I could ne’er endure 
Or hemp or water, they arc dangerous tools 
For youth to deal with ; 1 will rather f(dlow' 

My tutor’s counsel. 

Tutor. Do so. 

Onos. And put in 

For my security, that Fll not return 
In thirty years, my whole ’state to my uncle. 

Uncle. That I like well ofl 

Onos. Still provided, uncle. 

That at my coming home, you will allow me 
To be of age, that I may call to account 
This Page that hath abused me. 

Uncle. 'Tis a match. 

Onos. Then, Corinth, tluis the bashlul Lamprias 
Takes leave of thee; and for this little time 
Of thirty years, w ill labour all he can. 

Though he goes young forth, to come liomc a man. 

[ KxcWi t. 
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SCENE IV. 

A Court of Justice. 


Enter I'^uphanes and MarshaL 

Euph. Arc your prisoners ready ? 

Mar. When it shall please the (^uecn 
To call them Ibrth, my lord. 

Kiiph. IVay you do me the favour 
To tell me how they have hornethymselvestliisniglit 
Of their imprisonment ? 

Mar. Gladly, sir : Vour brother. 

With the other courtiers, willingly received 
All courtesies I could oiler; eai, and drank. 

And were exceeding merry, so dissembling 
Their guilt, or confitlent in their innocenee. 

That I much wonder’d at it Hut the prince, 
That, as born highest, should have gracetl his fall 
With greatest courage, is so sunk with sorrow, 
That to a common judgment he would seem 
To suffer like a woman; but to me. 

That from the exjierience 1 have had of* many, 
Look further in him, I do fiml the deep 
Consideiidion of what’s past, more frights him 
Than any oilier [innishment. 

Eiipli. fhat is indeed 
True magnanimity ; the other but 
A desperate bastard valour. 

Afar. 1 press’d to him. 

And, notwithstanding tne cjueeif 3 strict command, 
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(Having your lordship’s promise to secure me) 
Ofter’d to free him from his bonds, which he 
Refused, with such a sorrow, mix’d with scorn, 
That it amazed me ; yet I urged his highness 
To give one reason for’t: He briefly answer’d. 
That he had sat in judgment on himself. 

And found that he deserved them; that he was 
A ravisher, and so to suffer like one; 

Which is the reason of my tears,” he addeth. 

For wcrc’t not I again should break the laws 
By scorning all their rigour can inflict, 

I should die smiling.” 

Euph, I forbear to wonder 
That you were moved that saw this, I am struck 
With the relation so. ’ l is very well; 

See all things ready. I do wish I could 
Send comfort to the prince ; (be ready with him) 
*Tis in the queen’s breast only, which for us 
To search into were sauciness, to determine 
What she thinks fit. [Exit Marshal. 


Enter Leonidas, with Merione in white ; Ei;piianes, 
with Beliza in black ; Queen, and takes her place 
behind the bar ; Agenor, Conon ; Marshal, with 
Theanou, Crates, JSosicles, Eraton 5 Lords, 
Ladies, and Guard, 


Lord, Make way there for the queen! 

Queen. Read first the law, and what our ancestors 
Have in this case provided, to deter 
Such-like oflenders.—To you, gentle ladies, 

I'^iis. only : ’Would I could as well give comforl. 
As bid you be secure from fear or doubt 
Of our displeasure ! be as confident 
As if your plea were ’gainst a common man. 

To have all right from us ; I will not grieve 
For what’s not worth my pity.—Read the law. 
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Clerk, rileadingl Li/citr^us the juneiecnih against 
rapes: ’ It is provided, and publicly enacted and con- 
Jirtncd, That any man of what degree soever, offering 
Violence to the chastity of a virgin, shall, ipso facto, 
he liable to her accusation, and according to the said 
law be censured; ever provided, that it shall be in the 
choice of the said virgin so abused, cither to compel 
the offender to marry her without a dower, if so she 
will be satisfied, or demanding his headfor the (fence, 
to have that accordingly pcrformecL 

Queen. You lioar this : What do you demand ? 
A/er. The benefit 
The law allows me. 
fkl. For the injury 

Done to mine honour, I require liis head. 

Mer. 1 likewise have an eye upon mine honour ; 
But knowing tliat his deatli cannot restore it, 

I ask him for my husband. 

•/ 

ftel. I was ravish’d. 

And will have justice. 

Aler. I was ravish’d too; 

1 kneel for mercy. 

Bel. I demand but what 
The law allows me 

Mer. That which I desire 
Is by the same law warranted. 

Bel. The rape 

On me hath made a forfeit of his life. 

Which in revenge of my disgrace I [dead tor. 
Aler. The rape on me gives me the privilege 

* Lycurgus Uu nineteenth.'] What business had Jaws 

at Corinth ? This is an odd piooeeding, to commit a rape in one 
country, and i)e tried and condemned tor it by tiie laws of ano- 
tli e r .—Sipn pM,n. 

The commentator seems to have forgot that the queen was a 
Spartan j)rinress, and might therefore be supposed to have intro¬ 
duced the laws of Lycnigiis. 
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To be his wife, and that is aJl I sue for. 

Age. A cloill)tflll CclSC* 

Leo. Such pretty lawyers, yet 
I never saw nor read ofi 
EupJu May the queen 
Favour your sweet plea, madam ! 

Bel. Is that justice ? 

Shall one that is to suffer for a rape 
Be by a rape defended ? Look upon 
The public enemy of chastity, 

This lustful satyr, whose enraged desires 
The ruin of one wretched virgin’s honour 
Would not suffice; and shall the wreck of two 
Be his protection ? May-be I was ravish’d 
For his lust only, thou for his defence; 

Oh, fine evasion ! ^hall with such a slight 
Your justice be deluded ? your laws cheated I 
And he that f()r one fact deserved to die, 

For sinning often, fiiid im])unity ? 

But that I know thee, I woukl swear thou wert 
A false impostor, and suborn’d to this *. 

And it may be thou art, Merione ; 

For hadst thou suffer’d truly what f have done. 
Thou wouldst like me com[)laiu, and call tor ven¬ 
geance. 

And, our wrongs being equal, 1 alone 
Should not desire revenge : But be it so! 

If thou prevail, even he will punish it. 

And foolish mercy shewed to him undo ihcc. 
Consider, fool, before it be too late, 

.What joys thou canst expect from such a husband, 

' To whom thy first,and what’s more, forced embraces. 
Which men say heighten [)leasurc, w^crc distasteful. 
Mer. ’ fwasin respect that then they were unlaw¬ 
ful, 

Unbless’d by Hymen, and left stings behind them. 
Which from the marriage-bed arc ever banish’d. 
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Let this court be then tlie image of Jove’s throne, 
Upon which grace and mercy still attend, 

To intercede between him and his justice j 
And since tlie law allows as much to mo 
As she can challenge, let the milder sentence. 
Which best becomes a mother, and a queen. 

Now o\ercome, nor let your wisdom sutler : 

In doing right to her, I in my wrong 
Endure a second ravishment, 

Bel, You can free iiim 

Only from that which does concern yourself, 

Not i rom the punishment that’s due to me; 

Your injuries you may forgive, not mine ; 

I plead mine owm just wreak, wliieh will rigid both. 
Where that which you desire robs me of justice; 
’Tis that which 1 appeal to. 

Aler, Bloody woman, 

Dostthoii desire his punishment ? Let him live then; 
For any man to marry where he likes not 
Is still a ling’ring torment, 

Bel. For one rape 

One fleath’s sufKcient; that way cannot catch me. 

Mcr, I’o you I lly then, to your mercy, madam ! 
Excm])ting not your justice, be but equal; 

And since in no regard 1 come behind her. 

Let me not so be undervalued in 

Your highness’ favour, that the world take notice 

You so preferr’d her, that in her behalf* 

You kill’d that son you would not save for me; 
Mercy, oh, mercy, madam ! 

Bd, Great Queen, justice ! 

Age, Will] what a masculine constancy the grave' 
lady 

Hath heard them both! 

Leo, Yet how unmoved she sits 
In that which most concerns her! 
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Con, Now slie rises ; 

And, having well weigh’d botli their arguments, 
Resolves to speak. 

Euph, And yet again she pauses : 

Oh, Conon, such a resolution once 
A Roman told me he had seen in Cato 
Before he kill’d himself. 

, Queen. ’Tis now determined.— 

Merionc, I could wish I were no (picen, 

To give you satisfaction ; no mother, 

Bcliza, to content you ; and would part 
Even with my being, both might have their wishes: 
But since that is impossible, in few words 
I will deliver what I am resolved on. 

The end for which all profitable laws 
Were made looks two ways only, the reward 
Of innocent good men, and the punishment 
Of bad delinquents : Ours, concerning rapes, 
Provided that same latter-clause of marriage 
For him that had fall’n once, not then foreseeing 
Mankind could prove so monstrous, to tread twice 
A path so horrid. The great huv-giver 
Draco, that for his strange severity 
Was said to write his stern decrees in blood. 

Made none for pari icides, presuming that 
No man could be so wicked : Such might be 
Eyciirgus’ answer (did he live) for this. 

But since I find that in my son which was not 
Doubted in any else, I will add to it: 

He cannot marry both, but for both dying. 

Both have their full revenge.—You see, Beliza, 
You have your wish. Witli you, Merionc, 

I’ll spend a tear or two. So, Heaven forgive thee! 

The. Upon my knees I do approve your judgment. 
And beg that you would put it into act 
With all speed possible ; only that I may, 

Having already made peace wath myself. 
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Part so with all tlic world. Princely Agenor, 

I ask >our j)ai\lon. Yours, my lord Euphancs. 
And, Crates, witli the rest too, I forgive you; 

Do you the like lor me. Yours, gracious mother, 
1 dare not ask ; and yet if that my death 
He like a son of yours, though my life was not. 
Perhaps )()ii may vouchsafe it. Lastly, that 
Roth these lioni 1 hav-e wrong’d may wish my aslics 
No heavy burden, ere I suffer death, 

Eor the restoring of Mcrionc’s honour, 

J.et me he married to her j and then die 
For you, Reliza. 

Queen, Thou hast made in this 
Part of amends to me, and to the world : 

Thy suit is granted.—Call a Flamcn fortii 
To do tliis holy work ; with him a headsman. 

Efiter Flamen and Executioner. 

Raise up thy weeping eyes, Merione; 

With this hand I conhrm thy marriage, 

Wishing that now the gods would shew some miracle. 
That this might not divorce it. 

Cra, To that pui’pose 
T am their minister. Stand not amazed ; 

To all your comforts, 1 will do this wonder.— 
Your majesty (with your pardon I must s])eak it) 
Allow’d once heretofore* of such a contract. 

Which you re])eiiting afterwards, revoked it, 

Being fully bent to match her with Agenor ; 

The grieved prince knowing this, and yet not daring 
To cross what you determined, by an oath 
Bound me and these his follow'ers to do something 
That he might once enjoy her; we, sw^orn to it. 
And easii} persuaded, being assured 
She was his wife b(ifore the face of Heaven, 
Although some ceremonious forms were w^anting. 
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Committed the first rape, and brought her to him, 
'Which broke the marriage : but wiicn we perceived 
He purposed to abuse our ready service 
In the same kind, upon the chaste Bcliza, 

Holding ourselves less tied to him than goodness, 

I made discovery of it to my brother, 

Who can relate the rest. 

Euph. It is most true. 

.Queen. I would it were ! 

Euph.. In every circumstance 
It is, upon my soul: For, this known to me, 

I won Merionc in ray lady’s habit 
To be again (but willingly) sur})riscd; 

13ut with Agenor, and her noble brother, 

W ith niy approved friend Conon, with sucli speed 
She was pursued, that, the lewd act scarce ended. 
The prince (assured he had enjoy’d Beliza, 

For all the time Merione’s face was cover’d) 

Was apprehended and brought to your presence, 
But not till now discover’d, in respect 
I hoped the imminent danger of the j)rinc(‘. 

To which his loose unquenched heats had brouglu 
him. 

Being pursued unto the latest trial, 

Would work in him compunction, which it has done; 
And these two ladies, in their feign’d contentions. 
To your delight I hope have served as mascpicrs 
To their own nuptials. 

Queen. My choice was worthy 
When first 1 look’d on thee : As thou hast order’d. 
All shall be done; and not the meanest that 
Flay’d in this unexpected comedy. 

But shall partake our bounty.—And, my lord, 

I To Aoenor. 

Tliat with the rest you may seem satisfied, 

If you dare venture on a queen, not yet 
So far in debt to years but that she may 



Scene IV.] 


CORINTH. 
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Bring you ii lusty boy, 1 oticr up 

Mysell and kingdom, during iny life, to you. 

It is a blchsing which I durst not hope for. 
But w ith all joy receive. 
aU. V\ 0 all applaud it. 

Then on unto the temple, where, the rites 
Of marriage ended, w'c’ll find new delights. [Ea;cunt. 
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